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[Imperfect and hasty as are many of the 
sketches of Mr.Fearon, yet his work is the 
most accurate, and perhaps the most im- 
pattial account which has ber published 
of the United States. It corrects delu- 


_ sionsand removes prejudices ; and, though 


the reader has every where to contend 
against the predilections of the author, 
we recommend it, with all.its faults, 
to the perusal of persons who are in 
any way interested in obtaining correct 
information in regard to this Land of 
Promise. It will prove to English mal- 
contents and patriots that their public is 
also their private duty; and that their 


best hopes are in reform at home, and in 


the introduction of-sueh ameliorations 
as shall render England in all respects 
Worthy of their continued preference. 
The fullness of our extracts proves our 
estimation of the value of Mr. Fearon’s 
performance ; and their evident interest 
will, we trast, serve to excite every 
reader to bestow on the entire work a 
careful perusal. ] 





THE AUTHOR’S MOTIVES, 
{ ARRIVED in the city of New York, 
August 6th, 1817, and finally quitted 
that place, May 10th, 1818, after having 
€ a tour, including both the eastern 
and western states of the American 
— Returned to England, I have, 
nee enough, received applications 
or information relative to the country I 
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had visited, from many persons disposed 
to settle there: some of these were par. 
ties of respectability and capital, not dis- 
Similar in their views and objects from 
those which my friends had proposed to 
themselves, To these, therefore, the in- 
formation I bad collected might be sup- 
posed to be not unacceptable; many 
others, for various reasons, may wish to 
be possessed of these facts: such are the 
motives which have induced me to sub- 
mit my “ Reports” to the public. In 
forming their estimate of this production, 
I have therefore to request of my readers 
to bear constantly in mind the view with 
which I have written, and not expect to 
find the work that which the author does 
not pretend it tobe. My object has not 
been to makea book; but, circumstances 
having occurred to give me information 
which appears valuable because it may 
be useful, I wish to give it to the world, 
—and am content to do so in a plain un- 
varnished manner. 
FIRST IMPRESSIONS, 

We soon made Sandy Hook, the en- 
trance into the bay, and thirty miles 
from the city of New York. The busy 
scene around me, the consciousness 

that [ was about to be relieved from the 
_worst of prisous, the serenity of the morn- 
ing, and the extreme beauty of New York 
bay, conveyed impressions which mock 
description. Every object was to me 
an interesting ones first our pilot, his 
stature, his manners, his dress, were all 
at this time objects of my attention; 
though under other circumstances I 
should have viewed them with entire 
indifference. | 
NEW YORK BOARDING-HOUSE. 
The streets through which we passed to 
_Mrs. Bradish’s boarding-house, in State- 
street, opposite the Battery, were narrow 
and dirty. The Battery isa most delightful 
_wailk, on the edge of the bay. The houses in 
State-street are of the first class. The 
yne in which 1 am now writing is about 
the size of those in Bridge-street, Black- 
friars. The rent is 2400 dollars (540/. 
sterling) per annum; taxes are about 


80 dollars, (1S/, sterling.) The mode of 
4E living 
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wo fitted-up regardless of expense, 


living for those who do not keep house, 
is at hotels, taverns, or private boarding- 
houses. My present residence is at one 
of the latter description. There are two 
public apartments, one for a sitting, the 
other adining room. At present, about 
forty sit down totable. The lady of the 
house presides at the head of the table, 
the other Jadies who are boarders being 
placed on her left. The hours are— 
breakfast, eight o’clock; dinner, half- 
past three; tea, seven; supper, ten. 
The hours of eating are attended to by all 
with precision: charge, two dollars per 
diem, exclusive of wine. The expense 
of living here is about 18 dollars per 
weck, 
NEW YORK. 

The street population bears an aspect 
essentially different from that of London, 
or large English towns. One striking 
feature is in the number of blacks, many 
of whom are finely dressed, the females 
very ludicrously so, a a partiality 
to white muslin dresses, artificial flowers, 
and pink shoes. I saw but few well- 
dressed white ladies, but am informed 


. that the greater part are at present at 


the fashionable springs of Balstan and 
Saratoga. The dress of the men is ra- 
ther deficient in point of neatness and 
gentility. Their appearance, in common 
with that of the ladies and children, is 
sallow, and what .we should call un- 
healthy. To have colour in the cheeks 
is an infallible criterion by which to be 
discovered as an Englishman. In a 
British town of any importance, you 
cannot walk along a leading street for 
half an hour without meeting with al- 
most every variety in the size, dress, 
and appearance of the inhabitants ; 
whilst, on the contrary, here they seem 
all of one family; and, though not quite 
a ‘* drab-coloured creation,” the feel. 
ings they excite are not mary degrees 
removed from the uninteresting sen- 
sations generated by that expression. 
The young men are tall, thin, and so- 
lemn: their dress is universally trowsers, 
and very generally loose great coats. 
Old men, in our English idea of that 
word, appear very rare. 

Churches are numerous and_hand- 
some: the interior of one which I have 
just visited in Broad-way is truly ele- 
gant, being fitted-up with more taste, 
splendour, and I presume expense, than 
many in London, Several hotels are on 
an extensive scale: the City Hotel is as 
large as the London Tavern; the dining, 
and some of the private rooms, seem 
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The shops (or stores, as t} 
have notbing in shee eased 
mend them: there is not even an att 
at tasteful display. The linen and ™ 
len drapers (dry-good Stores, as = 
denominated) have quantities of on 
goods laid loose on boxes in the in 
without any precaution against thef, 

There are a great number of excellent 
private dwellings, built of red painted 
brick, which gives them a peculiarly near 
and clean appearance. In Broad, 
and Wall-street, trees are planted at the 
side of the pavement. The city hall is 2 
large and elegant building, in which the 
courts of law are held, Most of the 
streets are dirty : in many of them san. 
yers are preparing wood for sale, and all 
are infested with pigs,—circumstances 
which indicate a lax police. 

Upon the whole, a walk through New 
York will disappoint an Englishman: 
there is, on the surface of society, acare 
lessness, a laziness, an unsocial indif- 
ference, which freezes the blood and dis 
gusts the judgment. An evening stroll 
along Broad-way, when the lamps are 
alight, will please more than one at noon 
day. The shops will look rather better, 
but their proprietors will not greatly 
please: their cold indifference may be 
mistaken by themselves for independence, 
but no person of thought and observation 
will ever concede to them that they have 
selected a wise mode of exhibiting that 
dignified feeling. I disapprove mostde- 
cidedly of the obsequious servility of the 
London shop-keepers, but I am not pte 
pared to go the length of those in New 
York, who stand with their hats on, ot 
sit or lie along their counters, smoking 
segars, and spitting in every direction, 
to a degree offensive to any man of ‘ 
cent feelings. The prevalence of Dutch 
names tells me I am there a ari 
but this feeling is often counteractes 
viewing the immense quantities of om 
manufactured goods with which the shops 
are crowded, as also the number r 
English works ~_— are ofan . 
the placards of * Hones tuo 
re “ Prince’s Russia Oil,” Ps 
and Wood yer’s Colours,” and “ Day 
Martin’s Blacking.” ’ 

SHOPKEEPERS. 

I have been with a fellow-passenst 
into three shops: the first was ® 
mist’s; of him we enquif al 
trade. He replied that the 0 . a 
ness which was good for any t * 
this time in New York woe othe 
buying and selling bank-notes 
whieh he paid for his small place wd 








ed the state of 





i 


pished me. The next was a hatter's: 
while waiting, a2 beggar came in, and 
was relieved with a Spanish silver piece 
called a Sixpence: it was the sixteenth 
of a dullar. Beggars, I -am informed, 
are very uncommon, The third shop 
was in the same business, at which we 
bought a hat: it was of American ma- 
nufacture, very narrow in the brim, ac- 
cording to the present fashion; the price 
was ten dollars (45s.); the quality nearly 
as good as those sold in London at from 
94s, to 27s. The proprietor of this concern 
complained of want of business. He 
stated that it had not been known so bad 
as during the last and present years ; that 
labouring men who were inclined to 


work could generally obtain employment , 


either inthe city or back country; and 
that, among mechanics, masons and car- 
penters were very good trades. I asked 
him the reason of trade being bad. He 
replied that he did not know the reason, 
that they did not trouble themselves 
about reasons, To my remark,—busi- 
ness is also dull in London, he answered, 
“T guess éhat is the reason, for we take 
all our things from them in the old coun- 
try,’ 
WILLIAM EMMETT. 

_ He isa plain man, of the middle size, 
ma small degree inclined to corpulency. 
His dress was not perhaps so respectable as 
agentleman of his high legal estimation in 
England, but it accorded with the ideas 
and habits of the people of this country, 
His reputation at the bar is of the first 
order. I was grieved to find native 


Americans speak of him with great jeae - 


lousy. It appears, that, in their eyes, he 
has been guilty of two unpardonable 
crimes—two sins against the Holy-Ghost: 
the first is in being, as they term it, a fo- 
reigner ! the second and greatest of all, 
in being an Irish rebel ! 
LAWYERS. | 

Lawyers are as common here as pau- 
Pers are in England. Indeed, for those 
inends, I see no kind of opening. Pro- 


fessional men literally swarm in the Uni- 


ted States. An anecdote is told of a 
gentleman walking in Broad-way : a friend 
Passing, he called “* Doctor,” and imme~ 
diately sixteen persons turned round to 
answer to the name. This is even more 
Characteristic of lawyers. At almost 
Every private door, cellar, or boarding- 
Use, atineplate is displayed, bearing 
the inscription * Attorney-at-law.” 
he causes which generate so great a 
humber of * legal friends” lie beyond the 
sources of my penetration. Perhaps, we 
May date the frequency of litigation to 
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the intricacy of the profession, which is 
bottomed on English practice; while the 
cheapness of college instruction, and the 
general diffusion of moderate wealth 
among mechanics and tradesmen, enable 
them to gratify their vanity by giving 
their sons a learned education. This 
also opens the door to them for an ap- 
pointment; and, by the way, the Ameri- 
cans are great place-hunters, 

THE BOOK TRADE. 

I have recently read a book which 
speaks highly of the literature of this 
country, From what source the writer 
derives evidence in support of bis asser- 
tion I know not. A _ well-educated 
American, with whom I have had some 
agreeable conversation, candidly admit- 
ted their very lamentable deficiency in 
this particular; and in nothing, perhaps, 
is this more decidedly shown than in the 
scarcity of that greatest of literary curi- 
Osities—a native American standard 
work, The causes which produce this 
I shall endeavour to ascertain, when [ 
am more conversant with this country 
and people. The fact is indisputable. 
Booksellers’ shops are extensive. Old 
works are scarce. Standard works are 
not so: by these I mean such as Shaks- 

eare, Milton, Blair, and Johnson. Theo- 
ogical works (those only which are or- 
thodox) are common, and I should sup- 
pose much in request. Hartley, Priest- 
ley, and the religious writings of Locke, 
are scarce; I may say unknown, English 
novels and poetry are the primary arti- 
cles of a bookseller’s business, Coramon 
stationary is of American manufacture: 
the superior, of British. Books pay upon 
importation 30 per cent. printing types, 
20; paper, 30; wafers, 30; playing cards, 
30. Native binding is generally plain and 
common: many of the fine London pocket 
editions, bound, have been recently im- 
ported, A capital of from 1000!. to 
10,0001. would be required in this busi- 
ness. 

Printers are paid 2I. 5s. per week, but 
employment cannot be depended upon; 
a great portion of the work is done by 
boys. 

EDUCATION, 

The Lancasterian system of education 
js in practice here. It has not spread so 
rapidly as in England; perhaps be- 
cause among the lower orders it was less 
wanted: there are 800 in the school of 
this city; the system at present 1s con- 
fined to free schools, There is one or 
two boarding seminaries for ladies; but 
in general males and females, of all ages, 
are educated at the same establishincut. 
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The effect of this highly injudicious prac- 
tice is not (at least judging from the sur- 
face of society) what I should have an- 
ticipated. American ladies are even 
more distant and reserved in their man- 
ners than English: the sexes seem ranked 
as distinct races of beings, between 
whom social converse is rarely to be 
held. Day-schools are numerous ; some 
of them respectable, none large. A 
teacher, that is, an usher, at any of these 
establishments, is a situation not worth 
the attention of the poorest man. No 
species of correction is allowed: chil- 
dren, even at home, are perfectly inde- 
pendent; subordination being foreign to 
the comprehension of the youth as well 
as the aged of this country. The emi- 
grant proprietors of seminaries are Scotch 
and Irish: an instance has not occurred 
of a respectable English school-master 
establishing himself here. ‘Two English 
ladies have recently commenced a board- 
ing school for females only; they have 
been moderately successful. A capital 
of from one to five hundred pounds is 
essential: for a day-school none is re- 
quired. The dead languages, music, 
surveying, drawing, dancing, and French, 
are taught at the superior schools; the 
latter is rather generally understood, and 
‘in some measure necessary, French fa- 
milies being more frequently met with 
here than in England, At some of the 
academies plays are occasionally acted, 
The charges at several seminaries are, 
for arithmetic, reading, and writing, per 
annum, 40 dollars ; for geography, phy- 
losophy, and the French language, 60; 
for Greek, Latin, and the mathematics, 
80 dollars: these amounts are exclusive 
of board. 
RENTS. 

A very small house, in a situation not 
convenient for business, containing in all 
six rooms, is worth from 75l. to 801. a year ; 
a similar house, in a better situation, 95}, 
to 1051.; a ditto in a good street for 
business, 130]. to 140].; ‘a ditto in first- 
rate retail situation 1601. to 200]. per ane 
num. You will remark, that this is the 
smallest class of houses. The house in 
which I am now writing is No. 53, Dey- 
street; it is neither good nor bad in 
point of situation or gentility, being of a 
similar class to those in Hatton-Garden, 
London; it contains a kitchen and ser. 
vant’s bed-room under ground; a dining- 
room, small parlour, and an intermediate 
closet on the ground-floor; a drawing- 
room and large bed-room on the first- 
floor, three bed-rooms on the second, 


me three in the attic, and a small back 


M . 
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yard; the reut is 2091. 4 
111. 5s. Observe, these aren tn 
State, not United States, taxes rey 
lar house to this, in a first-rate “and 
house situation, would ‘be $00), mag 
per annum: were it appropriated ;, 
business, the rent would be higher Th. 

€ higher. The 
concern at which S—— lived jg ip th 
part of Broad-way which is first-rate Pe 
retail trade; the rent of the sho “ 
cellar only is 2921. 10s. the epee 
of the house lets for 2471, 105, hie 
and shop, equal in size and situation {) 
those esteemed the best in Whitechapel 
Fore-street, and the Surrey side of 
Blackfriars, would be 3201, to 350, per 
annum: a ditto ditto to those in Oy. 
ford-street, Bishopsgate-within, the best 
parts of Holborn and Grace-church 
street, would be 400l. to 6001. per an. 
num. 

PRICES OF NECESSARIES, 

To state the comparative expenditure 
for domestic wants, I find a difficult part 
of my communication. There are few 
families who keep an account of this es 
sential portion of family economy; and 
still fewer who have any knowledge of 
your necessary expenses. The following 
list of prices may be of some assistance 
to you: beef is from 34 to 6d. per 
pound: mutton, 34d, to 54d. 5 veal, 54, 
to 64d.; ham and bacon, 744. to 10}d.; 
dried beef, 84d. ; fowls, 1s, 94d. to 2%, 
Od. a pair; ducks, 2s, 3d. to 2s, 9d, a 
pair; geese, 2s. Sd. to 3s. 11d. each; 
turkeys, 3s, 44d. to 5s. 74d. each; pork, 
6id. to 8d. a pound; butter, (fresh), 
15d. to 204d.; eggs, nine for 6}4.; 
cheese, old, 93d. new, 644., English, 
10d. to 16d.: 1 have seen but lite of 
this article used; that which is of Ame- 
rican manufacture rs ps a 
potatoes, 3s. 44d. per bushel; cabbages, 
24d. each; coeiba Qs. 24d, per bushel; 
peas, 63d. to 10d. per peck ; salt, $s, 3d, 
per bushel ; milk, 54 per quart; common 
fish, 2d. to Sid. per pound; salmon, 
1s. 14d. to 3s. 44d. per pound ; brown 
soap, 63d. white ditto, dressed, a 
per pound; candles, 84d. per sor 
mould ditto, 1s.; flour, per barrel (ne 
ing 196 pounds) is, of the gatos 
York, 46s, 6d. to 49s. 10$d.; ml ot 
ditto, 36s. to 40s. 6d.; rye, 31s. 9.: 
Philadelphia flour, 46s. 144. toate ” 
Indian ditto, 388, 9d. to 418. 64+; 
head of ditto, weighing 800 pov m4 
148s. 6d. to 153s.; wheat, Ts. 1044. 
Qs, per bushel; rye, 65. 4d. sy a 
ley, 6s. 4d. ditto; oats, 1% 104. es 
19s. to QIs. O4d. per poond sd: Ame 
feathers, 134d, to d4d. a poun®, 
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rican ditto, 3s. 1$d.; a loaf of bread 
weighing 1702., 3id.; a ditto, 34 0z. 7d.; 
mastard, 3s. to 4s. a pound; tabie beer, 
5s 74d. for 5 gallons; common ale, 54d. 

rquart ; best ditto, 7d., wine measure ; 
a cask of 9 gallons of ditto, 24s. 9d.; 
apples 10d. per peck ; tobsters, 24d. per 
pound; onions, (an article much used,) 
Std, a rope ; cucumbers, 5 for 1s. 14d.; 
conmon brown sugar, 7d. a pound; 
East India ditto, 103d.; lump ditto, 
134d ; best ditto, 16d.; raw coffee by 
the bag, 1034. a pound; souchong tea, 
4s, 6d. to 5s. 7d. a pound ; hyson, 5s. 7d. 
to 6s. 2d.; gunpowder, 103. 14d. The 
quality of provisions, I think, is 1 general 
very good: the beef is excellent, mutton 
rather inferior to ours; fowls are much 
larger, but not better eating than the 
English. Candles are inferior to English; 
soap perhaps superior, at least less is 
required than of ours for any given pur- 
pose, 

VARIOUS SUPERSTITIONS. 

There are five Dutch Reformed 
churches, six Presbyterian, three Associ- 
ated Reformed ditto, one Associated 
Presbyterian, one Reformed ditto, five 
Methodist, two ditto for blacks, one 
German Reformed, one Evangelical 
Lutheran, one Moravian, four Trinita- 
rian Baptist, one Universalist, two Ca- 
tholic, three Quaker, eight Episcopalian, 
one Jew’s synagogue, and to this I would 
add a small meeting, which is but little 
known, at which the priest is dispensed 
with, every iuember following what they 
call the apostolic plan of instructing each 
other, and ¢* building one anéther up in 
their most holy faith.” I feel little hopes 
of conveying to you a faithful portraiture 
of this people, in their religious cha- 
racter: they differ essentially from the 
English sectaries, in being more s0- 
lemuly bigotted, more intolerant, and 
more ignorant of the Scriptures; ‘Their 
freedom from habits of thinking seems 
to emanate from the cold indifference of 
their constitutional character; and their 
attaching no importance to investigation. 

There is also another feature in their 
religious national character, which will 
be considered by different-men in oppo- 
site points of view. I do not discover 
those distinctive marks which are called 
lorth in England by sectarianism. There 
8 Not the aristocracy of the establish- 
ment, the sourness of the presbyterian, 
or ra sanctified melancholy of the me- 

ISt, 
A TRIAL AT LAW. 
On the 10th I attended at the city- 
» tO witness an expected trial of our 
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captain, on the charge of the second 
steward, for alleged ill usage: several 
passengers and sailors were in waiting 
to give evidence on both sides. LI felt 
rejoiced to see even the latter; though, 
when on-board, they had little of my 
respect: but such is the attachment 
created by a long sea voyage. This 
trial.was fifth on the list; the time spent 
in waiting I felt as no demand on my 
patience: my mind was occupied ; the 
objects with which I was surrounded 
interested, because they were novel to 
me. The court is in size about one- 
fourth larger than the lord mayor’s court 
in the Mansion-house. The presiding 
judge was a young man about 26; tall, 
thin, sallow, serious, and uninteresting: 
his dress was a long loose great-coat and 
trowsers. The counsel were of similar 
ages and appearance. The commences 
ment of the first trial was delayed from 
the want of jurymen: twenty-four had 
been summoned; seven only were in 
attendance. The judge proposed that the 
first five should be taken from among the 
by-standers, who were from fifty to sixty 
in number. This proposition was oppo 
sed by the counsel for the plaintiff, who, 
among other arguments, urged the poss 
sibility that five so chosen might not all 
be citizens of the United States. This 
was overruled, and the trial proceeded. 
It was of a petty nature, not possessed 
of features useful to communicate: the 
decision seemed to me just. The tech 
nical language used, was borrowed from 
English practice; the general effect dif- 
ferent, especially in the perfect equality 
of judge, counsel, jury, tipstaff, and 
auditors. Our case was called: it was 
not tried, in consequence of, | believe, 
the well-paid management of counsel, I 
am informed, on good authority, that 
great corruption exists in those minor 
courts. The judge is said to havea good 
understanding with the constable: he 
receives, too, u larger sum in cases of cone 
viction than in those of acquittal. It is 
indisputable that the constables are re- 
markably anxious for jobs; and that the 
judge strongly participates in their feel- 
ings. An important legal officer here 
has been long known to practise the 
most disgracetul imposition; but his pos 
litical views are in agreement with those 
of the state government, and therefore 
he retains his situation. My impressions 
of the court just referred to were, that it 
presented a character of more simplicity, 
(if the term be allowable in any case 
where lawyers are concerned,) but of 


less dignity, than those with which ss 
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are familiar, The justice awarded in 

each is perhaps about upon an equality : 

at least I see no fair reason to give the 

preference to this side of the Atlantic. 
STEAM BOAT. 

I took a passage in the steam boat 
“ Chancellor Livingstone ;” fare 54 dol- 
lars, distance 60 miles, time of depar- 
ture five o’clock in the evening, of -arri- 
val half-past one the following morning. 
This vessel is, perhaps, equalled by 
none in the world: she may be denomi- 
nated, without the charge of exaggera. 
tion, a floating palace; her length is 175 
feet, and breadth 50, and she is pro- 
pelled by a steam-engine of 80-horse 
power ; there are beds for 160, and ac- 
commodation for 40 more by settees. 
The ladies have a distinct cabin: they 
seem cut off from all association or con- 
versation with the gentlemen. On deck 
there are numerous conveniences, such 
as baggage rooms, smoking rooms, &c. ; 
on the descent to the cabins are placed 
cards of tradesmen and hotels in the 
chief cities, and also religious tracts, 
which are chiefly reprints of English 
Evangelical effusions —affurding ano- 
ther instance of the slavish dependence 
of America upon British writers. The 
interior of this vessel is extremely splen- 
did. The late period of the day at 
which we embarked, allowed me but a 
limited opportunity of viewing the bold 
and grand scenerv of this majestic river. 
The general occupation was card-play- 
ing; one or two had a book in their 
hands: those whose beds were in the 
births fitted-up for that purpose were 
passengers going the entire rout (to Al- 
bany), and who had taken the precau- 
tion to have their names early entered in 
a book kept by the captain for that pur- 
pose. 

NEW YORK THEATRE. 

The Theatre is about the size of the 
“Royal Circus,” and as well fitted-up 
as the second-rate London Theatres. 
The prices are, Boxes, 4s. 6d, Pit, 3s, 44d. 
Gallery, 2s. 3d. I went to the pit, 
concluding that, with an allowance for 
the difference of country, it would re- 
semble the same department in an Eng. 
lish establishment; but found it con- 
sisted of none in dress, manners, ap- 
pearance, or habits, above the order of 
our Irish bricklayers ;—a strong fact this 
to prove the good payment of labour. 
Here were men that, if in London, 
could hardly buy a pint of porter—~—and, 
should they ever think of seeing a play, 
must take up their abode among the gods 


ws in the upper gallery: yet, in America, 
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they can pay three-quarters of 
free from care, on nithowe Re 
the following morning, that they “an 
compensate, by deprivation or » Nw 
dinary labour, for their extray ~ 
Many wore their hats, and diver aon 
up during the performance: there did 
not seem to be any power which copii 
prevent either practice, The boxes were 
respectably filled: the female part of 
the audience made considerable displa 
Between the acts gentlemen withdrew, 
indeed, at this period the house, in every 
part, was deserted, except by the ladies, 
The cause of this practice is to indulge 
in the fatal habit of rum-drinking, A 
part of the gallery is allotted for negroes, 
they not being admitted into any other 
part of the house. Women never 20 to 
the pit. The entertainments were, 
** Laugh when you can,” and the “ Bro 
ken Sword:” both performed very res 
pectably. The dresses, scenery, and 
decorations, were superior to what [ had 
expected to find them. 
THE SHAMROCK SOCIETY. 

This association is composed exclu 
sively of Irishmen. Among the gentle. 
men present was the distinguished Dr. 
M‘Neven. Their place of meeting isat 
a public house, where their businessis 
conducted with much regularity. The 
society bears a high character for bene 
volence, and is no doubt of material 
service to their distressed countrymen. 

Their room is decorated with flags 
commemorative of American victories. 
Their hatred of the English ministry is 
implacablé; but they do not seem to dis 
tinguish between our government and 
people. It would prove, I think, i 
possible to make a native of Ireland, 
who had never been in England, believe 
that you have among you men who a 
for their wrongs, and sympathise wi 
their sufferings. 

PROSPECTS OF EMIGRANTS. 

The capitalist may manage 0 orm 
7 per cent. with good security. The 
lawyer and the doctor will not succeet. 
An’ orthodor minister would do 60. PY 
the way, the worn-out exposed impos 


tor Frey, who said he was convert 
from J ib Wrae to Christianity, has been 
New York. 


attracting large audiences 10 + . 
The proficient the fine arts will find = 
encouragement. The literary man oa 
starve. The tutors’ posts are goer 
pied, The shop-keeper may do as ¥ 
but not better than in London , 
he be a man of superior ae roe , "6 
capital: for such requisites, J think, 

is a fine opening. 
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Cobbett says) must labour hard, and be 
but scantily remunerated. The clerk 
and shopman will get but little more than 
their board and lodging. Mechanics, 
whose trades are of the first necessity, 
nil do well: those not such, or who 
understand only the cotton, linen, wool- 
len, glass, earthenware, silk and stock. 
ing manufactories, cannot obtain ems 
loyment. The labouring man will do 
well; particularly if he have a wife and 
children, who are capable of contribu- 
ting, not merely to the consuming, but 
to the earning also of the common stock, 
STAGE COACHES. 

At New London I took a place in the 
coach for Providence. American stages 
are a species of vehicle with which I 
know none in England that will compare: 
they carry twelve passengers—none out- 
side. The coachman, or “ driver,” as 
the term is, (and who is not unfrequently 
acaptain,) sits inside with the company, 
In length they are nearly double English 
stages. Few goon springs. The sides 
are open—the roof being supported by 
six small posts. The baggage is carried 
behind, and inside, The seats are 
pieces of plain board. There are lea- 
thers which can be let down from the 
top, which are useful as a protection 
against wet, but of little service in cold 
weather, Few of them have duors; the 
places of entiance and exit being by the 
horses. They form, upon the whole, 
both in construction and management, 
a very unpleasant mode of conveyance. 
a are nearly equal to English 
inside fares, 

CONNECTICUT AND RHODE ISLAND. 

In Connecticut and Rhode Island 
there are numerous dairies. Cheese is 
sold, for exportation, at from ten to 
twelve cents a pound. Farms contain 
from ten to two hundred acres. Ail 
houses within sight from—the road—are 
farm-houses, The genuine country seat 
has not yet made its appearance in the 
four states which I have seen. The 
condition of the people in Connecticut 
and Rhode Island is an absence of the 
extreme either of wealth or of poverty. 

he land is very stony, and the price of 
produce not commensurate to that of 
labour, The absence of negroes from 
these last-mentioned states gives me 
much pleasure : certainly not on account 
of a prejudice against our darker-tinged 
1: ow-creatures, or from a belief that 

ey are of an inferior order in creation ; 
en a hatred of oppression, whether 
> cised in a monarchy or a republic, 

*re especially, indeed, in the latter, 


which, professing to be built on the 
basis of freedom, ought to respect the 
rights and protect the liberties of all. 
In the states of New York and Jersey 
the treatment of Americans of colour, 
by their white countrymen, is worse 
than that of the brute creation. 

_ The road from Providence to Boston 
1s much better than that from New Lon- 
don to the latter place. The appearance 
of the country also improves; but there 
is nothing in either as to mere appear- 
ance which would be inviting to an inha- 
bitant of our beautiful and cultivated 
island, 

We did not meet many persons on the 
road, and no pedestrians, except a black 
man and woman. There were no beggars 
—none that seemed distressed—all either 
were at work, or going to or from their 
labour; and in all my enquiries of far- 
mers, inu-keepers, store-keepers, manus 
facturers, their servants, and others, I 
understand that employment is not diffi- 
cult of obtainment by industrious and 
honest men. 

As far as I have proceeded I have not 
seen much good land, It may do for 
grazing, but, upon the whole, it is stony 
and sterile: and what would seem re- 
markable is, that in these old settled 
States, at least one-half remains uncul- 
tivated. Travelling here conveys none 
of those delights which are connected 
with an English country excursion: here, 
when your eye carries you in Imagination 
to the top of a hill, you feel no relief in 
the fancied contemplation of your ele- 
vated position’s presenting a view of fine 
seats, and extended cultivation. On the 
contrary, you first feel that you could 
hardly arrive at the summit through the 
density of a gloomy forest; and, even if 
you could, that your eye would be fa- 
tigued with forests and the parched mo- 
notony of unproductive nature. 

Wood land, near towns, is, of course, 
more valuable than any other, its worth 
increasing yearly. Moderate-sized farms 
usually contain all the different kinds of 
land, in, of course, varied proportions, 
Plaster of Paris is used for manure ;—it 
does not succeed in those lands within 
the influence of the sea air. There are 
some rich farmers in the New England 
States, but generally it is not an occupa~ 
tion by which more than a living can be 
obtained. 

BOSTON. 

Boston has a population of 40,000, 
yet it is not a city: this arises from an 
apprehension in the inhabitants that 


the powers vested in corporations — 
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be injurious to theirliberties. This town 
is the head-quarters of federalism in poli- 
tics, and unitarianism in religion. It 
contains many rich men. The Bosto- 
nians are also the most enlightened and 
the most hospitable that I have yet met 
with: they, in commen with all New 
Englanders, have the character of being 
greater sharpers, and more generally 
dishoncurable, than the natives of the 
other sections of the union: for myself, 
I should be inclined to think otherwise; 
and, if I must affix such a reputation, I 
should be disposed to remove it further 
south. 

The Atheneum public library, under 
the management of Mr. Shaw, is a 
valuable establishment. It contains 
18,000 volumes, four thousand of which 
are the property of the present secretary 
of state. . 

At Cambridge, four mijes from Bose 
ton, is situated a college, upon a large 
and liberal scale, It contains 250 apart- 
ments for officers and students. There 
is a philosophical apparatus, a hall for 
public recitations, a dining hall, and a 
valuable library, which contains a few, 
and almost the only standard works in 
the United States. 

The state of Society in Boston is better 
than in New York, though the leaven, 
not of democracy, but of aristocracy, 
seems to be very prevalent: many of 
the richer families live in great style, and 
in houses little inferior to those of Rus- 
sel Squaie. Distinctions exist to an ex- 
tent rather ludicrous under a free and 
popular government: there are the first 
class, second class, third class, and the 
‘ald families.” Titles, too, are diffusely 
distributed, 

Boston is not a thriving, that is, not an 
increasing town: it wants a fertile back 
country, and it is too far removed from 
the western states to he engaged in the 
supply of that new and vast emporium, 
—except, indeed, with imhabitants, a 
commodity which, I am informed, they 
send in numbers greater than from any 
other quarter. 

The winds here are violent; as are 
also rains, but not nearly so frequent as 
in England. A clear sky is, I believe, 
the general characteristic of America: 
the evenings are certainly most de. 
lightful. 

On an eminence in the Mall (a fine 
public walk), is built the State House, 
in which the legislature hold their meet- 
ings. The view from the top of this 
building is surpassed by nothing which I 
have seen: the bay with its forty islands 
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—the'shipping—the town—the }; 
dale scenery ‘hee a dieuncy ond 
miles, present an assemblage of objen. 
which are beautifully Picturesque " 
great increase of interest js Commus; 
cated by the knowledge of the fact a 
Boston is the birth- place of the em 
tal Franklin, and that here broke forth 
the first dawnings of the €ver-memorable 
revolution, The heights of Dorchester 
and Bunker’s Hill are immediately under 
the eye of the Spectator, 
PRESIDENT ADAMS, 

The ex-president is a handsome olj 
gentleman of eighty-four;—his lady js 
seventy-six :—she has the reputation of 
superior talents, and great literary a. 
quirements. I was not perfectly a stran. 
ger here, as a few days previous to this 
I had received the honour of an hospita. 
ble reception at their mansion, Upon 
the present occasion the minister (ihe 
day being Sunday) was of the dinner 
party. As the table of a “ Late ‘king’ 
may amuse some of you, take the fol 
lowing particulars :—first course, a pud- 
ding made of Indian cern, molasses, and 
butter ;—second, veal, bacon, neck of 
mutton, potatoes, cabbages, carrots, and 
Indian beans; Madeira wine, of which 
each drank two glasses, We sat down 
to dinner at one o’clock : at two, nearly 
all went a second time to church. For 
tea, we had pound-cake, sweet brea 
and butter, and bread made of Indian 
corn and rye (similar to our brown bome- 
made), Tea was brought from the 
kitchen, and handed round by a neat 
white servant-girl. inmen 

The establishment of this political par 
triarch consists of a house two storts 
high, containing, I believe, eight _— 
of two men and three maid servants, 
three horses, and a plain carriage. Hot 
great is the contrast between this 1nd! 
dual—a man of knowledge and vend 
tion—without pomp, parade, of _ 
and expensive establishments, Aner 
pared with the costly trappings 
praved characters, and the Pd ite 
penditure of ———Llouse, an aaa 


. ° no 
teach! There are now In this land, 


less than three Cincinnati! 
STAGE-COACH DIALOGUE+ ‘ 
The stage called at my ee, 
two o’clock in the morning: rent 
upon my entrance into it, but < no 
ger; he was an American, and, forest 
soon obtained from me the i : 
that I was going to Albany. aye 
driven about the town foran og 
up others’; so that, before ou “ 
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we were well filled with passengers and 
sheir luggage. The man before referred 
10 was going but ten miles; yet he must 
know from every person how far they 
were travelling, and whether or not they 
were “natifees” of Boston. An old man, 
partially deaf, was the last object of his 
attack. His seat being central, the first 
question put to him was, “* Where are 
you going, middle on’?” ‘This being an- 
swered satisfactorily, the following dia- 
logue ensued :— 

Q. Do you keep at Boston?—A, No. 

Q. Where do you keep ?—A. Fairfield. 

Q. Have you been a lengthy time in 
Boston, e’h, say ?>—A. Seven days. 

Q. Where did you sleep last night -— 


A, —— street. 


Q. What number?—A. Seven. 

Q. That is Thomas Adonis ——’s 
A. No; it is my son’s. 

Q. What, have you a son ?—A. Yes ; 
and daughters, . 

Q. What is your name?—A. William 
Henry , I guess. ; 

Q. Is your wife alive?—No, she is 
dead, I guess, 

Q. Did she die slick right away ?— 
A, No; not by any manner of means, 

Q. How long have you been married ; 
—A. Thirty years, I guess. 

Q. What age were you when you were 
married ?—-A. I guess mighty near thirty- 
three, 

Q. If you were young again I guess 
you would marry earlier?—A. No; I 
guess thirty-three is a mighty grand age 
lor marrying. 

Q. How old is your daughter?—A. 
Twenty-five. 

Q. I guess she would like a husband? 
Pig No; she is mighty careless about 
that, 

Q. She is not awful (ugly), I guess ?— 
A. No, I guess she is not. 

Q. Isshesick?—A. Yes. 

Q. What is her sickness?—A. Con- 
sumption, 

Q. I had an item (a supposition) of 
that. You have got a doctor, I guess f-— 
A. Guess I have, 

Q. Is your son a traderf==A. Yes. 

Q. Is he his own boss?—A, Yes. 

Q. Are bis spirits kedge (brisk)? —A. 
Yes; I expect they were yesterday. 

- How did he get in business?—A. 
‘planted him there, I was his sponsor 
fora thousand dollars, (guess he paid 
me within time; and he is now pro- 
Fressing slick, He bought his store at a 
b90d lay (a good bargain). 

. The young man’s arrival at his destina- 
Won put a stop to this course of question 
lontuty Mac. No. $21. 
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and answer; and the inquisitive cate- 
chiser invited his elderly friend, when he 
should come that way, ‘io go by his 
house and dine with him.” 
THE INTERIOR OF THE NORTHERN 
STATES. 

The country from Boston to Albany did 
not equal my expectations. The soil ap- 
pears sterile, and there still remains im- 
mense tracts uncultivated. The towns 
look new and handsome. A barren rock 
over which we travelled is named Leba- 
non;—this, I observe, accords with a 
point of national character, which shews 
itself in a love of striking, of ancient, 
and of hard names. Counties or towns 
are denominated Athens, Homer, Virgil, 
Horace, Cincinnati. Men—Cicero, Bru- 
tus, Solomon. Women—Penelope, Ade- 
line, Desdemona. 

Upon the condition of the people, I 
have little more to say than to repeat my 
former remarks. There seems no abso- 
lute want: all have the essential neces- 
saries of life; few its luxuries, Their 
habics and manners are similar to those [ 
have observed in their countrymen gene- 
rally: all seem to have a great deal of 
leisure, and few or none tu occupy it for 
the purposes of mental improvement. The 
grossly coarse and vulgar man is as rare 
as the solidly intelligent and liberal. Iy- 
norance, I suspect, exists & great deal 
more in fact than in appearance. Men 
seldom converse upon any subject ex- 
cept those connected with their imme- 
diate pecuniary interest ;—few appear to 
have any regard for the general extension 
of liberty to the whole human family. 

PHILADELPHIA. 

My first impressions of this city were 
decidedly favourable: it gave me ideas of 
a substantial cast. In the possession of a 
character essentially different from New 
York—it has not so much business, not 
so much gaiety, not so much life; but 
there is in Philadelphia a freedom from 
mere display, a relief from gaudy trap- 
pings, an evidence of solidity, of which 
its more commercial rival ig nearly des- 
titute. The streets are clean, well and 
regularly built. First-rate private houses 
are numerous, as are also public build- 
ings; but their architecture is not of the 
highest order. The foot-paths are im- 
peded by an injudicious mode of con- 
structing cellars, by which they project 
into the street; and also by a very slo- 
venly practice of the store-keepers, 
which is common in America, namely, 
placing quantities of loose goods outside 
of their doors. 

The Delaware, of which the Indian 
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name is Poutaxat, upon the banks of 
which this city is built, rises in the State 
of New York, At this city it is 1360 
yards wide, and is navigable for vessels 
of any burden, It is frozen in the winter 
months; a circumstance which materi- 
ally affects the commercial interests of 
Philadelphia, and a gives a great advan- 
tage to New Yurk, as the latter port is 
rarely closed, 

The present population of Philadelphia 
is estimated at 120,000, many of whom 
live in houses which would adorn any 
city in the world, Rents are about 25 
per cent. lower than in New York: this, 
I should apprehend, does not proceed 
either from a comparative want of pros- 
perity, from cheaper materials, or lower- 
priced labour; but from a more general 
equality of desirable situations, com- 
bined with the existence of more real, 
though perhaps less apparent, capital. It 
may he also that rents are influenced by 
the calculating habits of the society of 
friends, who reside here in great numbers. 

Last evening I drank tea at a genteel 
private house. The furniture was splen- 
did, the table profusely supplied, being 
Joaded with fish, dried beef, and sau- 
sages ; the bread and butter was roughly 
cut in huge hunks, piled zig-zag. The 
children’s faces were dirty, their hair un- 
combed, their dispositions evidently un- 
taught, and all the members of the family, 
from the boy of six years of age, up to 
the owner (I was going to say master) of 
the house, appeared independent of each 
other. I have seen the same character- 
istics in other families, in some indeed 
decidedly the contrary: but these latter 
would seem to be the exceptions, and 
the former the general rule, 
¢ Funerals are uniformly attended by 
large walking processions, In the news- 
papers, I have frequently observed ad- 
vertisements stating the deaths, and in- 
viting all friends to attend the burial. 
The dead are seldom kept more than 
two days. At the time appointed, inti- 
mate friends enter the house, others as- 
semble outside, and fall into the proces- 
sion when the body is brought out. Sor- 
row does not seem depicted in the coun. 
tenances of any. Many smoke segars, 
and none appear chargeable with the 
hypocrisy described by the poet of 
‘* mocking sorrow with a heart not sad.” 

The political parties at present range 
I believe as follows: 

ist. The violent democrats, called 
** Patent Democrats.” : 

2nd. The moderate democrats, called 
by the several names of “ Independent 
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Republicans,” “ Demoecr 
lution,” and “ Old Scheolens ~ 

3d. Federalists, called also « 
*¢ Hertford Convention 
Light Men.” 


4th. No party men, called « Qo:3.» 

The present candidates : i 
governor of the State of Penns owes 
are each of them of the Ny 
party. General Hiester is of the ook 
rate faction, and is also supported agains 
his opponent by the federalists and Guids, 
Mr. Finlay bas the powerful aid of the 
unyielding democrats; and, though he js 
in a minority in the proportion of one to 
three within the city of Philadelphia 
little doubt is entertained of bis ele 
tion’s having been carried by a large ma- 
Jority through the state at large, All that’ 
are citizens, whether native or natural. 
ized, of the age of 21 years and upwards, 
and who have paid their taxes, have the 
right of voting. It is not necessary that 
a man should be a housebolderin order to 
pay taxes, there being herea direct or poll 
tax of 9s. per annum, which alone, whea 
paid by men possessed of the previous 
qualification of citizenship, establishes 
the right to vote. 

REDEMPTIONERS, 

A practice which has been often re- 
ferred to in connection with this country 
naturally excited my attention, It s 
that of individuals emigrating from Eu 
rope without money, and paying for their 
passage by binding themselves to the 
captain, who receives the produce o! 
their labour for a certain number of 
years. ' 

Seeing the following advertisement in 
the newspapers, put in by the captain 
and owners of the vessel referred to, | 
visited the ship, in company with a boot 
maker of this city: 

«“ THE PASSENGERS 

“ Oneboard the brig Bubona, from Am- 
“¢ sterdam, and who are willing to engés? 
“ themselves for a limited time, dee 
“ fray the expenses of their passage, a 
sist of persons of the following we 
“ nations, besides women and childre ; 
‘¢ viz, 13 farmers, 2 bakers, 2 butchers, : 
‘6 weavers, 3 taylors, 1 gardener, 3 ma 
‘€ sons, 1 mill-sawyer, 1 white-smit > : 
‘¢ shoe-makers, 3 cabinet-makers, ow 
“ burner, 1 barber, 1 carpenter, 1 - i 
«¢ ing-weaver, 1 cooper, 1 whee ty 
14 brewer, 1 locksmith.—AppP'Y Cal- 
“‘ board of the Bubona, OPP eat 
¢ jowhill-street, in the rivet Dela ’ , 
« or to W. Ovzin and Co, No. 38, 
‘¢ Wharves.” 

*¢ Oct. 2.” 


‘ Tories,” 
alists,” and “ Blue 





As we ascended the side of this hulk, 
, most revolting scene of want and 
misery presented itself, The eye involun- 
tarily turned for some relief from the 
horrible picture of human suffering, 
ghich this living sepulchre afforded, Mr. 
—— enquired if there were any shoe- 
makerson-board, The captain advanced: 
his appearance bespoke his office; he is 
an American, tall, determined, and with 
an eye that flashes with Algerine cruelty, 
He called in the Dutch language for 
shoe-makers, and never can I forget the 
scene which followed. The poor fellows 
came running up with unspeakable de- 
light, no doubt anticipating a relief 
from their loathsome dungeon. Their 
clothes, if rags deserve that denomina- 
tion, actually perfumed the air. Some 
were without shirts, others had this article 
of dress, but of a quality as coarse as the 
worst packing cloth. I enquired of seve- 
ral if they could speak English. They 
smiled, and gabbled, “ nu Engly, no 
Engly,—one Engly talk ship.” The deck 
was filthy. The cooking, washing, and 
necessary departments were close toge- 
ther, Such is the mercenary barbarity of 
the Americans who are engaged in this 
trade, that they crammed into one of 
those vessels 500 passengers, 80 of whom 
died on the passage. The price for wo- 
men is abouc 70 dollars, men 80 dollars, 
boys 60 dollars. When they saw at our 
departure that we had not purchased, 
their countenances fell to that standard 
of stupid gloom which seemed to place 
them a link below rational beings. From 
iny heart I execrated the European cause 
of their removal, which is thus daily 
compelling men to quit the land of their 
fathers, to become voluntary exiles in a 
foreign clime: yet Americans can think 
and write such sentiments as the follow. 
lig: “ We rejoice with the patriotic Hol- 
landers at the return of-the illustrious 
house of Orange to their tirst magistracy, 
aud do not wonder at their enthusiastic 
Joy upon the occasion, when they re- 
member that this antient family bave 
een always the gallant and zealous de- 
lenders of the rights and liberties of the 
Dutch people.” 
, An interesting occurrence is said to 
ave taken place the uther day, iv con- 
nection with the German Redemptioners 
as by a Strange misnomer the Dutch are 
nominated.) A gentleman of this city 
ranted an old couple to take care of 
_ house; a man, his wife, and daughter 
— offered to him for sale: he purchased 
€m.—They proved to be his father, his 
mother, and sister !!! 
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THE PENITENTIARY. 

_ The Penitentiary system for the 1a- 
tional punishment and reform of crimi- 
nals, being a subject with which you are 
familiar, I shall not trouble you with the 
details of the humane and enlightened 
management of the gaol in this city. I 
visited it on Saturday last. The keeper 
accompanied me into every apartment, 
giving, as we proceeded, the most full 
explanations. The scene was novel, aud 
I had almost said delightful; but a recol- 
lection that I was viewing the conse- 
quences of vicious pursuits, checks the 
expression, and draws a tear for the weak. 
ness of humanity; yet I could not but be 
pleased, and highly so, on drawing a 
comparison between what I saw here, 
and what I have witnessed in the Lon. 
don prisons, Here, instead of the pri- 
soners passing their time in idleness, or 
in low debauchery and gaming, (in- 
creased inducements to the after-com- 
mission of crime,) all was sobriety, life, 
and activity. A complete manufac- 
turing town was in fact collected within 
the narrow precincts of these otherwise 
gloomy walls. The open court was oc- 
cupied by stone-cutters, chiefly negroes. 
It would appear, on first seeing this de- 
partment only, that these were either 
more vicious, or more hardly dealt with 
in the courts of law, than their white 
countrymen, But the true reason of 
their numbers in the yard is, that, few of 
them being mechanics, they are set to 
labour upon those things for which they 
are fitted, and which they can undertake 
with little previous instruction, The 
rooms in which the mechanic arts are 
carried on, have a very great proportion 
of whites, so that crime would by no 
means seem to be monopolized by our 
darker brethren. The produce of the 
labour of prisoners nearly supports the 
whole of this extensive establishment. 
Some have earned a sufficiency by their 
own work to enable them to commence 
business on the expiration of their term 
of confinement. Those who conduct 
themselves with industry and propriety, 
receive a remission of part of their sen- 
tence. Several have become honest and 
useful members of society. When the 
gaoler spoke to the prisoners, they ad- 
dressed him with confidence, but with 
roper respect. He is a plain intelligent 
man, liberally, though not profusely, paid 
for his services. To have offered him 
money for his trouble, would, [ am sure, 
have been considered an insult. Whata 
contrast does such a man afford to our 
prison-keepers, rpc of whom 
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are, perhaps, greater criminals than those 
over whom they tyrannize. Surely, the 
example of Pennsylvania will not be lost 
upon our country. Here is the best of 
all evidence, demonstrative proof, that 
brutal treatment, hangings, and gibbet- 
ting, are neither the most economieal nor 
the most efficacious, as they are certainly 
neither the most humane nor the most en- 
lightened modes of punishing crime or 
reforming society; and, if we wish to pre. 
serve the character of a feeling and en- 
lightened people, we must reform that 
foul disgrace to England, and to the age 
in which we live—our criminal code. 
One fact, in connexion with the prison, I 
have omitted to mention; and, as it is a 
characteristic trait of national character, 
it ought to be recorded—white criminals 
will not eat with the negroes, the latter, 
therefore, have a separate table. 


PRICES AT PHILADELPHIA, 

The prices of fish vary from 2d. to 
6d. per pound; beef, which is of excel. 
lent quality, 54d.; mutton, 33d to 4£d.; 
veal, 5id.; pork, 54d. to 7d.; bacon, 
7d, to 8d.; butter, 17d. to 20d.; cheese, 
9id.; English ditto, 16d.; onions, 13d. 
per peck; potatoes, 3s. 44d. a bushel; 
cabbages, 24d. each; fowls, 16d. to 
2s. 3d. each; ducks, 20d. to 2s. 3d.; 
geese, 3s. 44d. to 4s. 6d. ; turkeys, 
5s. 6d.; these four last articles are one- 
half larger than those you have in 
England, but I am inclined to think 
their flesh is inferior in quality; strong 
beer, 20d. per gallon; apples, 3s. 44d. 
per bushel; flour, 10 dollars per barrel 
of 196 pounds; dipt candles are 10d. 
per pound; moulds, 124d.: moist sugar, 
63d. to 9d.; lump ditto, 1s. to 1s. 5d.: 
tea, 4s, 6d. to 9s.; soap, 63d. to 10d.; 
chocolate, 134d. to 20d.; raw coffee, 
40d. to 134d.; Liverpool salts, 3s. 44d. 


per bushel; loaf of bread, weighing 2 - 


pounds 2 ounces, 5id.; Indian corn, 
per bushe!, 4s. 6d.; buck-wheat flour 
4s.6d. Mechanics pay 13s. 6d. to 5s. 9d. 
per week for board and lodging: many 
board with their empleyers: all eat, 
work, and sleep in companies. Mo- 
derately respectable boarding is from 
20s. 3d. to 27s.; genteel ditto, 31s. 6d. 
to 54s. Charge at inns, 9s. per day, 
exclusive of beer and liquors, 


WAGES AT PHILADELPHIA. 


Labourers are paid 4s, 6d. to 5s. 74d. 
a day; female servants, 4s. 6d. to 9s. 
per week, with their board; cooks, 6s. 9d. 
to 9s.; men servants, 54s. to 67s. 6d. 
per month; carpenters earn 31s, 6d. to 
40s. 6d. per week, time of work from 
un-rise tu sun-set; cabinet-makers, 365. 
a 1 


‘ 


. 


_ gave out a hymn, then & 
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to 40s. 6d., working gen 
piece ; bricklayers, 316d. toe) the 
men, 27s. to 45s. ; shoemakers, g1, - 
to 40s. 6d.—they work more hours 
- gr saddlers, 31s, § than 
this business at present is 
coach-makers, 31¢ 6d. to Asn ae 
sent bad here, but tolerab| 

Y good at 
Newark in Jersey; taylors, $1s, 64 t 
40s. 6d.—a variable business; scmnetisies 
good employment, often not, it is q good 
deal in the hands of women; printers 
compositors and pressmen, 31s, 6d, to 
40s.6d.—employment tolerably good, but 
not certain; apprentices perform the 
greater part of whe work, 

Individuals may get employment in 
any of the above trades, but there is no 
actual want of mechanics. Many leare 
here for the southern states and the 
western country. Men of this class of 
society may decidedly make themselves 
extremely confortable in this place, 
Those who are here, speaking generally, 
receive higher wages, are more indepen- 
dent of their masters, live better, have 
less anxiety for the morrow, drink more, 
and are less intelligent, than men follow 
ing the like occupations in England, 

HORRIBLE SUPERSTITIONS, 

Having heard that American metho- 
dists were distinguished for an extreme 
degree of fanatical violence in their rel 
gious exercises, I visited the African 
church, (all houses of religious assembly 
being denominated churches,) in which 
were none but blacks; and, in the even- 
ing, ** Ebenezer Church,” in which were 
only whites. As the latter possessed all 
the characteristics of the former, with 
considerable additions of its own, to that 
only is it necessary that I should call 
your attention. I went at 8 o’clock in 
the evening. The door was locked; but 
the windows being open, I placed mysel 
at one of them, and saw that the church 
within was crowded almost to suffoca- 
tion. The preacher indulged in long 
pauses, and occasional loud elevations 
of voice, which were always on : 
by the audience with deep groans. . 
the prayer which followed the vem 
had ended, the minister descended It ; 
the pulpit, the doors were rear 
and a considerable number of t An 
dience departed. Understanding, “ 
ever, that something was yet yin 
with considerable difficulty 1 © . 
admission, The minister had yet 
the doors were again closed, " On 
four hundred persons remaine®. 


‘ne members 
(apparently) of the leading oer i 
roared a0 


called upon to prays he ranted 
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ranted like a maniac; the male part of 
the audience groaned, the female shriek- 
ed; aman sitting next to me shouted; a 
youth standing before me, continued for 
half an hour bawling, ‘“‘ Oh, Jesus! come 
down, come down, Jesus! my dear 
Jesus! I see you! bless me, Jesus ! Oh! 
ob! oh! come down, Jesus!” A small 
space farther on, & girl about eleven 
years of age was in convulsions: an old 
oman, who I concluded was her mo- 
iher, stood on the seat, holding her up 
in her arms, that her ecstasies might be 
visible to the whole assembly, In ano- 
ther place there was a convocation of 
holy sisters, sending forth most awful 
vells, A brother now stood forward, 
stating, that, “ although numbers had 
gone, he trusted the Lord would that 
night work some signal favours among 
his dear lambs.” Two sisters advanced 
towards him, refusing to be comforted, 
“forthe Lord was with them?” another 
brother praved—and another. ‘“ Bro. 
ther Macfaddin” was now called upon, 
and he addressed them with a vwvice 
which might almost rival a peal of thun- 
der, the whole congregation occasionally 
joining responsive to his notes. The 
madness now became threefold increased, 
and such a scene presented itself as I 
could never have pictured to my imagi- 
nation, and, as I trust, for the honour of 
true religion and of buman nature, I shall 
never see again. Had the inhabitants 
of Bedlam been let loose, they could not 
have exceeded it. From forty to fifty 
were praying aloud and extemporaneously 
atthe same moment of time: some were 
kicking, many jumping, all clapping their 
hands and crying out in chorus, * Glory! 
glory! glory! Jesus Christ is a very good 
friend! Jesus Christisa very good friend! 
OhGod! oh Jesus! come down! Glory! 
glory! glory! thank you, Jesus! thank 
you, God! Oh, glory! glory! glory!!!” 
Mere exhaustion of bodily strength pro- 
duced a cessation of madness for a few 
minutes. A hymn was given out and 
sung; praying then recommenced; the 
scene of madness was avain acted, with, 
if possible, increased efforts on the part 
of the performers. Que of the brothers 
Prayed to be kept from enthusiasm! A 
girl of six years of aye became the next 
object of attention. A reverend bro- 
ther proclaimed that she ‘ had just 
yams a visit from the Lord, and was 
w= a convulsions—so hard was the 
tent ee the spirit!” This scene con- 
peleaien some time; but the audience 
the held. essened, so that, by ten o’clock, 

of active operations was consi- 
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derably contracted. The women, how- 
ever, ferming a compact column at the 
most distant corner of the church, conti- 
hued their shriekings with but little abate- 
ment. Feeling disposed to get a nearer 
Sight of the beings who sem forth such 
terrifying ‘yells, I endeavoured to Ap- 
proach them, but was stopped by several 
of the brethren, who would not allow of 
a near approach towards the holy sister- 
hood. 

A gentleman informed me that he was 
at “ Ebenezer” a few days since, when 
the preacher stopped in the midst 
of his discourse, and directed those 
among his audience who were for King 
Jesus to standup. Numbers of men and 
women immediately rose, shouting “ [ 
am for Jesus,” I am for Jesus,” “I am 
for King Jesus.” ‘Oh, that I could 
press him to my bosom ?” “ There he 
comes,” “ 1 am for King Jesus,” 

The other sects of this city, and the 
number of their places of assembly, are 
as follow: 1 Swedish Lutheran; 3 Qua- 
kers, called also Fighting Quakers; 4 
Episcopalian; 4 Baptist; 5 Presbyte- 
rian; 4 Roman Catholic; 6 German Lu- 
theran; 1 Moravian; 1 Covenanters; 3 
Methodists; 1 Universalist; 1 Unitarian; 
1 Independent; 1 Jews; 2 Black Me- 
thodist; and t Black Episcopalian. 

ESTIMATION OF NEGROES. 

The three ** African churches,” as they 
are called, are for all those native Ame. 
ricans who are black, or have any shade 
of colour darker than white. These per- 
sons, though many of them are possessed 
of the rights of citizenship, are not ad- 
mitted into the churches which are vi- 
sited by whites. There exists a penal 
law, deeply written in the minds of the 
whole white population, which subjects 
their coloured fellow-citizens to uncon- 
ditional contumely and never-ceasing Ine 
sult. No respectability, however un- 
questionable, —=no property, however 
large, — no character, however unble- 
mished, will gain a man, whose body is 
(in American estimation) cursed with 
even a twentieth portion of the blood of 
his African ancestry, admission into so- 
ciety!!! They are considered as mere 
Pariahs—as out-casts and vagrants upon 
the face of the earth! I make no reflec- 
tion upon these things, but leave the facts 
for your consideration. 

PROVISIONS FOR THE POOR. 

The poor-laws are administered by 
sixteen citizens, who are chosen annually, 
by the corporation, to superintend the 
provision for the poor. They are em- 


powered with the approbation of four 
aldermen 
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aldermen and two justices, to levy an as- 
sessment not exceeding, at any one time, 
100 cents (4s. 6d.) on 100 dollars (221.10s.) 
or one per cent,, nor more than three 
dollars per head, on every freé man not 
otherwise rated. The average annual 
number of paupers supported in alms- 
houses of this city is 1600; the expense 
of keeping them 70,000 dollars a year ; 
the produce of the poor-tax for the city 
and county of Philadélphia 100,000 dol- 
lars. 
THE PEOPLE. | 

To classify the population of this city, 
I should only have to repeat what I have 
communicated concerning other parts of 
the union, There is, of course, here no 
rank of society correspondent to the peer- 
age, or the “ haut-ton,” in England; but 
there are many who keep carriages, have 
truly elegant esane, and superb furni- 
ture. These are called of the “ first 
class;” and, although they have not the 
pomp or the titles, they have the pride of 
an aristocracy. The small and middling 
tradesmen do not make much exertion, 
live easily, save no money, and appear to 
care nothing about either the present or 
future. If they find business getting 
bad, they do what is called, sell out,” 
and pack up for the “ back country.” 
The labourer and mechanic are inde- 
ey not in purse, but in condition, 

either they nor their masters conceive 
that any obligation is conferred by em- 
ploying them. They live well, and may 
always have a dollar in their pockets. 
Men are here independent of each other: 
this will show itself even in half an hour’s 
walk through the streets of Philadelphia, 

The dress of the gentlemen is taken 
from the fashions of England, that of 
the ladies from France,—who very mo- 
destly believe, and, indeed, have no he- 
sitation in declaring, that they combine 
the excellences of the French and the 
English character, without possessing the 
defects of either. 

PROSPECTS TO EMIGRANTS. 

The capitalist will receive in this 
State legal interest of six per cent.; in 
the state of New York, seven per cent. 
I think that seven, or perhaps eight, 
might be madt upon good security. 
Property of all kinds is selling every day 
at the Exchange Coffee Rooms, There 
is Not now any great scope for mercantile 
speculation. Lands can be purchased, 
or new and large concerns established: 
but either of these would be hazardous. 
Capital is certainly wanted throughout 
the countrys I think a brewery could 

be established with sound hopes of suce 
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cess, and not requirin 
ten to fifteen chonsend pena 
don shopkeeper, with a Capital of f 
three to ten thousand pounds and he 
could import his goods from the § 
markets, would, I think, succeed “ 
because there is a want of « dr ote 
stores ;” for I believe one-half could be 
spared: there is an ignorance of good 
principles of business; and, I suspect, a 
very general deficiency of means, Jay. 
yers, doctors, clerks, shopmen, literary 
men, artists, and schoolmasters, would 
to use an American phrase, “come to, 
bad market.” Mechanics can form their 
own judgment, from the statements in 
the preceding pages. Weavers, stock. 
ing-makers, and others, acquainted only 
with the cotton, woollen, hardware, and 
linen manufactures, would find employ. 
ment very difficult to obtain, A few 
evenings since, [ saw a carpenter and bis 
wife, who have been jiere but one month, 
from Hull, in Yorkshire, 

THE TAXES, 

Taxes are of trifling amount, compared 
with the enormous drafts made upon you 
in that particular. A gentleman of this 
city, whose house is. his own property, 
but which, if let, vould be worth 130), 
per annum, obliged me with his collec» 
tor’s receipts for two years. 

TAXES FOR 1815. 

Dollars, Cents, 
City tax s-ceeees 19 38 
Poor dittOes+++ee* 10 62 
County @eaeeesteess 8 19 
Dog to eeeeseosce 25 
Ground on which } 2 54 

house stands-« § 


ee 
ms 


Total 40 98 or 9.4, 5d. 


—————— 


TAXES FOR 1816. 

Dollars. Cents. 
City tax -«+++++++ 18 614 
Poor coccccvceoez@ Jf) 62 
County «ose--++e2 8 19 
Ground on which 2 6) 

house stands «« 

Water eoeeeseees 5 0 


Total 45 8 or 10l. 4s, 6d. 
——-—— 
PENNSYLVANIA FARMS. 
Left Philadelphia for bity 
Passed through an extensive, 
well-cultivated, and beautiful tract ° 


burgh. 
fertile, 


land, called the “Great Valley.” “mv. 


owne 


in this district are chiefly © descet° 


Dutch and Germans, and their 


00 
dants. They consist of from ha ‘) 
acres, each acre worth 2 : than 


and are cheaper at that price 0) 
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50 cent and dollar-and-half lands, which 
encumber other parts of the eastern 
states. The substantial barns, fine pri- 
vate dwellings, exccllent breed and con. 
dition of live stock, and superior cultiva- 
tion of the “ Great Valley,” place it de. 
cidedly in advance of the neighbuuring 
lands, and put it fairly im competition 
with Old England. The proprietors are 
wealthy. They have the reputation of 
being practical opponents of the deso- 
lating system of paper-money, by keeping 
their hard cash safely locked up in their 
“old country” boxes. Be this as it may, 
their property, unlike that of their fellow- 
citizens on the sea-side, has not vanished 
into air by the late mighty political 
changes. They have been blessed by 
Heaven with excellent land and good 
markets; and, although their progress 
in the acquirement of * this world’s 
goods” has not been like the rise of 
Jonah’s gourd, neither has it shared the 
fate of that transitory plant. 

There are good farms in other districts 
withn 20 miles of Philadelphia, which 
can be purchased at from 80 to 100 dol- 
lars per acre, buildings includéd. Lime- 
stone land will sell for 200 dollars. Ina 
farm of 200 acres, the proportion may 
be estimated at 90 acres of ploughing, 
50 of meadow, 10 of orchard, and 50 of 
wood land. The datter, near the city, is 
worth 3 to 400 dollars per acre. A farm 
of the above description is worth, if within 
five miles of the capital, 20,000 dollars ; 
at from 20 to 40 miles’ distance, 10,000 
dollars, Uncleared lands, in remote 
parts of the State, vary in price from 
halfa dollar to 20 dollars per acre. 

The Pennsylvanian horse is a medium 
between our saddle and heavy cart horses, 
and is well suited for most purposes. 
They are worth from 50 to 150 dollars 
(111. 2s. 6d. to 331. 7s. 6d.) A farm 
Waggon will cost 100 to 120 dollars 
(221. 10s, to 271.); a family ditto, 70 to 
90 dollars; ditto, with springs, 150 dol- 
- neat gig, 300; best ditto, 450; a 
arm-Cart, 50 doliars. The annual ex- 
— of keeping a family waggon and 
orse, is about 50 dollars, 

Vell-improved land will produce, on 
an average, 25 bushels of wheat per acre 
: farmer within eight miles of the city 

48 raised 40); ditto of Indian corn, 25 
(0.90. Wheat is sold at from 160 to 220 
Cents (7s, 8d. to Qs, 1id.) per bushel; 
rae corn, 80 to 100’cents (3s, 7d. to 
oy Gd.); oats, 40 to 55 cents (1s. 9d. to 
R, >hd.): they are lighter than the 
OB sh, Meadows are usually ploughed 
"rotation, and planted with Indian corn. 


Orchards are also put under the plough, 
grain not being considered as injurious to 
the fruit. A good milch cow, four years 
old, is worth 5]. 133. 6d. Sheep are 
much smaller than ours. Half blood 
Merino are 11s. $d. ; three-quarters 
blood, 13s. 6d.; full ditto, 223. 6d. ; 
rams are 4l. 10s. to 11l. 2s. 6d. ; pigs 
four weeks old are 2s. 3d.; a sow and 
ditto, 11. 11s, 6d. to Ql. 14s.; a hog of 
100 pounds, 1!. 11s. 6d. to Ql. 5s.; a 
yoke of oxen, 15. 15s. to 281. 105, 
EMIGRANTS, 

Passed several travellers on foot from 
Massachusetts, going with an intention 
of viewing the western country, and, if 
satisfied, of selecting a settlement pre- 
vious to the emigration of their families: 
they fairly excelled our stage in expedi- 
tion, Came up with 20 small family 
waggons; two of these were broken 
down, and the horses of all in very bad 
condition: they were chiefly from Mas- 
sachusetts, Jersey, and Connecticut. One 
of these was the joint property of a Dutch 
and an American family. My com- 
panions seemed to know, at first sight, 
from what State the emigrants travelled, 
The New Englanders were evidently 
better fitted fur the great and unavoidable 
fatigues of removal, than the natives of 
Jersey and Maryland. I thought I could 
even discover in the white inhabitants 
the effects of residing in free and in slave 
States. 

These emigrants preferred travelling in 
companies, forming a oneness of interest, 
and securing an interchange of assistance 
when necessary. In difficult parts of this 
trart their progress was so slow as to be 
hai dly perceivable. Ropes were attached 
to each side of the waggons, at which, 
while some were pulling, others were 
most unmercifully, though necessarily, 
whipping the horses, which dragged the 
waggons five yards at an effort, The 
getting these waygons and famiies over 
the mountains appeared little less than a 
continuance of miracles. I was prepared 
to expect much, but the reality las 
increased my ideas of the difficulty of 
this emigration a thousand fold. ; 

We continued to overtake emigrants 
waggons from Maryland, Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania,Connecticut, Massachusetts, and 
district of Maine. One of the families 
was that of the Lrother-in-law and sister 
of Captain Riley, whose work, detailing 
his shipwreck and consequent Captivity 
in Africa, has been reprinted in England 
and attracted such general and well- 
deserved attention, This family were 


in great distress. 
THE 
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THE BACK SETTLERS. 
The character cf the mountain inhabi- 
tants appears cold, friendless, unfeeling, 
callous, and selfish. All the emigrants 
with whom I conversed complained of 
the enormous charges at taverns.. Log- 
houses are the only habitations for many 
miles,. They are formed of the trunks 
of trees, about twenty feet in length, 
and six inches in diameter, cut at the 
ends, and placed upon each other. The 
roof is framed in a similar manner. In 
some houses there are windows; in others 
the door performs a double office. The 
chimney is erected outside, and in a 
similar manner to the body of the house. 
Some have cay in their chimneys, which 
is a precaution very necessary in these 
western palaces. In some the space 
between the logs remains open ; in others 
it is filled with clay, The hinges are 
generally wood. Locks are not used. 
In some there ase two apartments; in 
others but one, for all the various opera- 
tions of cooking, eating, sleeping, and, 
upon great occasions, washing. The 
pigs also come in for their due share of 
the log residence. 
PITTSBURGH. 

Pittsburgh is, in several points of view, 
A most interesting town ; from its natural 
situation, being at the termination of 
two, and the commencement of a third 
river, which has a direct communication 
with the ocean, though at the almost 
incredible distance of 2500 miles; its 
scenery, which is truly picturesque ; its 
exhaustiess possession of that first-rate 
material for manufactories, coal, 

It is not at present a * Birmingham,” 
as the natives Lombastically call it, yet 
it certainly contains the seeds of nume- 
rous important manvfactories. The pub- 
lished accounts of this city are so exag- 
gerated and out of all reason, that 
strangers are usually disappointed on 
Visiting ft. 

PRICES 

Beef and mutton are 34d, to 423d. per 
pound ; pork, 48d. to 5d.; cheese, 94d, 
to 14d.; butter, 10d. to 20d.; tea, 6s. 9d. 
to 12s, 4d.; moist sugar, 134d.; loaf, 
20d. to 2s. 1d.; coffee, 20d.; potatoes, 
2s, 3d. to 3s. 43d. per bushel; porter, 
Ghd. per quart; fowls, 133d. each; 
ducks, 20d.; yveese, 2s. 3d. to Ss. 44d. 
turkeys, 3s 44d. to 5s. 8d. 3 flour, 27s. 
to 31s. 6d. per barrel of 196 pounds; 
coal, 4d. per bushel. Mechanie’s board, 
15s. 9d. to 18s. per week. 

Agricultural produce finds here a ready 
and an advantageous market. Farming, 
in this neighbourhood, is not the most 
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profitable mode of em 
but it is here, as in all 
Union, an independent mode 
The farmer must labour hard with f; 

own hands, The “ help” which he - 
for will be dear, and not of that kina 
be relied on, in the mode of its execution 
as in England. This may not orteen 
from a worse state of character, by; 

difference in condition, as compared vit 
our working class. ‘They are paid abou 
fourteen dollars per month, and board 
In many instances they Expect to sit 
down with the master, to live as we! 
and to be upon terms of equality with 
every branch of the family; and, if this 
should be departed from, the scythe and 
the sickle will be laid down im the midy 
of harvest. There is a class of meq 
throughout the western country called 
** merchants,” who, in the summer ani 
autumn months, col'ect flour, butter, 
cheese, pork, beef, whiskey, and every 
species of farming produce, which thes 
send in flats and keel-boats to the New 
Orleans market. The demand created 
by this trade, added to a large domestic 
consumption, insures the most remote 
farmer a certain market. Some of these 
speculators have made large fortunes. 


Ploying Capital 
Other parts of the 


Of life, 


MANUFACTORIES in and _ near the city 
of PrttsBurRGH, in the State of Pem- 
sylvania, in the year 1817. 


Manufacturers. Number of Men 


employed 
1 Augur-maker eeeceseesceaserer® ° 
1 Bellows-maker eececcesesess *** 2? 
18 Blacksmiths 
3 Brewers ec ecccesceceseesesrr’® 17 
3 Brush-makers ececeecscsoasert®® q 
1 Button-maker eT a 
2 Cotton-spinners and carders +++** 
11 Copper-smiths and tin-plate- U9 
workers we 
Cabinet-makers eooceecececece® 4 
Currier ecescerecscoecesseneeetes ‘ 
Cutlers--ceccccccccsorsesserr®® M 
Iron-founders eenr ogenboaperay™ 14 
Gun-smiths, and bridle-bit-makers ‘ 
Flint-glass manufactorers poner . 
Green (window) ditto weoemnene® ‘ 
Hardware epopeseeonseerar y % 
Hatters seaseeeeet 
Lock-smith eocoeeceser® ete 
Linen eoeeeeee ance grse tire ‘ 
Nail eevedeut seunee er ta. “ 
Paper ceneweebe en eweer rns a, 
Pattern e+. mnage cw ; 
Plane estebesneseerere . 
Patten PTT Yt CL Lh ee 
Rope manufacturer ** inter 
Spinning machine «+***** ; 
Spanish Brown ++****"*" 
Silver-plater - 
Steam-engine-makers * 


eccccecsesescerer? 74 


ooo? 2 
eee? 8 

6 
‘og 


ae? 
eve? 
a 02 peeese? 7 
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6 Saddiers «+ersssesett** silver 


—_ ~we eee -— Oe oe oe _ o- 
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Number of Men 
Manufacturers. employed. 


5 silver-smiths and watch-menders 17 
i4 Shoe and boot cocccerocscces 0000109 
> Tanners and curriers «seeesess+s* 47 
4 Tallow-chandlers o-++s+++sseers 7 
4 Tobacconists +++ess+esesereeers og 
5 Waggon-makers eeceeeereeeesese 21 


0 Weavers eecoeseeeeeeeeeeeaerese y 


5 Windsor Chair eeeenerseaesseose 93 
2 Woollen ecceeeesesesosseseess® SX) 


1 Wire-drawer eceetoccecesecesss 59 
1 White lead eoeceecrceececeecers 6 


Some of the above manufactories may 
be denominated first-rate. This remark 
applies particularly to the nail, steam- 
engine (high pressure) and glass esta- 
blishments. I was astonished to witness 
such perfection on this side of the Atlan- 
tic, and especially in that part of Ame- 
rica which a New Yorker supposes to be 
at the farther end of the world. 

At Messrs. Page and Bakewell’s glass 
warehouse I saw chandeliers and nume- 
rous articles in cut glass of a very splen- 
did description ; among the latter was a 
pair of decanters, cut from a London 
pattern, the price of which will be eight 
guineas. It is well to bear in mind that 
the demand for these articles of elegant 
luxury lies tn the Western States / the 
inhabitants of Eastern America being 
still importers from the ¢* Old Country.” 
What interesting themes of reflection are 
ofiered by such facts to the philosopher 
as well as to the politician! Not thirty 
years since the whole right bank of the 
Ohio was termed the * Indian side.” 
Spots inTennessee, inOhio and Kentucky, 
that within the life-time of even young 
men, witnessed Only the arrow and the 
scalping knife, now present to the traveller 
articles of elegance and modes of luxury 
which might rival the displays of London 
and Paris; while, within the last half 
century, the beasts of the forest, and 
ian more savaye than the beast, were 
the only inhabitants of the-whole of that 
immense tract peculiarly denuminated 
the “Western Fenae which is now 
partially inhabited, znd promises soon to 
be generally so by man—civilized man, 
possessed of the arts and the pursuits of 
Civilized life. It is already the rcfuge of 
the oppressed from every other nation. 

ay it become the seat of enlightenment, 
of private virtue and public liberty ; and 
may then, but not till then, expect to 
rank among the yreatest, the most 
Powertul, and the most respected, of the 
ations of the earth! 

” see the whole, T consider Pittsburgh, 
“ry point of view, to be a very Wie 
Moxtuty Mac, No. $21, 
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portant town; and have no doubt, al- 
though its prosperity is now at a stand, 
and property if not declining, is not in- 
creasing in value, that it will gradually 
advance ; and that the time must come 
when it will be an extensive and very 
populous city. The present population 
1s 10,000, made up from all nations, 
and, of course, not free from the vices 
of each: this indeed is but too apparent 
upon a very short residence, 
_ Emigration in this country is always 
in motion, and for ever changing in the 
points of its attraction. The usual mode 
of travelling hence is to float down the 
river, as being the easiest, most econo- 
mical and most expeditious, The land 
route is the most desirable for seeing the 
Country and people. I am now fairly 
entered upon the western country; a 
tract which geographers tell us contains 
fifteen hundred thousand square miles, 
fifty thousand miles of internal naviga- 
tion, one hundred thousand of river 
coast, with an endless intersection of 
rivers communicating with each other. 

The face of the country is an uninte- 
rupted level. Many of those tracts of 
land which would be desirable for our 
settlement, should we turn agricultura- 
lists, are pre-occupied, and cannot be 
bought without an advance which I think 
disproportionate to their actual value. 
The agent at the land-office informs me 
that there are still for sale one million of 
acres of United States’ land, at two dol- 
lars per acre, or one dollar and sixty-four 
cents for prompt payment. In all the 
States there are government reservation 
lands: these are generally in the most 
Choice situations, Some such tracts have 
been sold in the wild state in Tennessee, 
at the last auction, for the large sum of 
38 dollars per acre! 

Taxes on wild land are, on first-rate 
2 dollars per hundred acres; 1} dollars 
on second-rate; 1 dollar on third-rate. 
There is also a county-tax of half the 
above umounts, as the case may be. 
These taxes of 6s. 9d. to 13s. 6d. on an 
hundred acres are certainly very small, at 
least with ourEnglish ideas of taxation and 
of produce; yet you would be astonished 
to witness the numerous lots of lands 
which are sold at auction in all the 
States on account of non-payment ot 
taxes. I have seen lists in the news- 
papers, and at the taverns, which could 
not contain Jess in each than four hun- 
dred nates of defaulters, whose pro- 
perty was to be transferred to the highest 
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The principal towns are situated on 
the banks of the river. There are no 
canals, and indeed not much occasion 
for them, the whole State abounding 
with rivers and creeks, which empty 
themselves into the Ohio river: produce 
is conveyed with little expense by this 
means, during the freshets, or rise of the 
waters. 

The trees produced by the best class 
of land are honey-locust, black walnut, 
and beech;—by second quality, sugar- 
tree, sicamore or butter-wood, and white- 
wood, used for building and joiners’ 
work ;—the third quality produces oak. 
Throughout this state there is but little 
under or brush wood, caused, I presume, 
by the height and spreading tops of the 
trees, which prevent the sun penetrating 
to the ground, and nourishing inferior 
articles of vegetation. Wood for firing 
is sold in the towns at from 1 to 3 dol- 
Jars per cord (equal in consumption to 
half a chaldron of coals). 

The yearly wages, I am informed, of 
a labouring man is from 581. 10s. to 651.: 
of a woman, 31i. 10s. 

With regard to tbe seasons, they are 
said to have severe winters of from three 
to four months, with a keen dry air and 
cloudless sky ; during summer excessive 
heat, (thermometer in the shade 80 to 
96,) with heavy dews at night; springs, 
cold and heavy rains; autumns, fine, 
followed by “ Indian summer,” which is 
truly delightful. This | have experienced, 
and can say that until now I never knew 
what really fine weather was. Along 
the route I have travelled, in this State, 
there is scarcely an elevation which can 
be called a hill, with exception of slight 
bluffs on the margin of rivers. The dreary 
monotony of limited views of such end- 
less uniformity produces sensations of 
the most depressing melancholy. The 
‘atmosphere, after a hot day, causes 
head.aches, which frequently terminate 
in an intermittent fever. A mau’s being 
sick, (the term applied to every species 
of illness,) is as common in this country, 
as being in distress is in England. In 
regard to healthiness of situation, there 
is considerable variety, as the appear- 
ance of the inhabitants will in some mea. 
sure indicate; though, as a general cha- 
racteristic, I would say, there is a waut 
of sound regular health, at least if our 
English ideas of ruddy checks are to be 
taken as acriterion, The people are of 
atall, vaulty aspect, and seem, even 

during their most active occupations, to 
be the victims of fever and ague. 
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The interior ulati 

be divided into Bs clases; Ie 

squatter, or man who “ gets himsel ~ 
upon land which is not his own and for 
which he pays nothing; cultivates a wi 
ficient extent to supply himself and fam 
with the necessaries of life > Temains me 
he is dissatisfied with his choice somhas “Vy 
realized a sufficiency to become a land. 


owner:==or is expelled by the real pre - 
prietor. Second, the small farmer wy stal 
has recently emigrated, had barely suf cip 
ficient to pay the first instalment for hs orc 


80 or 160 acres of two-dollar lan(: 
cultivates, or what he calls improves, ws 
to thirty acres; raises a sufficient “* fee’ 
for his family ; has the females of it en. 
phoyed in making or patching the wretched 
cluthing of the whole domestic circle ; is 
in a condition which, if compelled by 
legislative acts or by external force ts 
endure, would be considered truly wretch. 
ed; but, from being his own master, 
having made his own choice, from the 
having “no one to make him afraid’ 
joined with the consciousnessthat, though 
slowly he is regularly advancing towards 
wealth, the breath of complaint is 
dom heard to escape from his lips, Third, 
the wealthy or “ strong-handed” fame, 
who owns from five to twelve hundred 
acres, has one-fourth to one-third under 
cultivation, of a kind much superior \0 
the former; raises live-stock for the 
home, and Atlantic-city markets; sends 
beef, pork, cheese, lard, and butter, 
New Orleans; is perhaps a legislator, # 
any rate a squire (magistrate) ; is always 
a man of plain business-like sense, thous! 
not in possession, nor desirous of a vet 
cultivated intellect; understands his own 
interest, and that of his country; ives 
in sufficient affluence, and 18 posses 
comfort, according to the American a 
ceptation of the term, but to neler 
“old country” folks must feel inclio 
to take an exception: but, in cee 
and a most important conclusion !t : 
the majority of this class of men “ 
ten or fifteen years ago, inhabitans” 
the eastern states, and not worthy Up 
their arrival in Obio, twenty dollars. | 
The management of farms a 
century behind that of England, ahi 
being here a want of improved < in 
nery for the promotion of econo a 
time and labour, and no regular hil 
tion to the condition of live-stock, ats 
the mode of culture in gonttn a 
slovenly and _unsystematic. . g once 
milked sometimes twice, sewer om 
a-day:; at others four umes . Baas 











ns are erections which you would not 
Lnow by that name, and which must ma- 
terially deteriorate the anaual receipts. 
KENTUCKY. 

Being in the neighbourhood of Ken- 
tucky, I felt anxious to see a state that 
forms so very important a part of the 
«Western Country ;” and, although I 
Lnew it was a slave state, yet, having 
seen so much of practical slavery in those 
states denominated free, I did not anti- 
cipate that one in which this deplorable 
order of things is legalized could be 
really worse. ; 

I proceeded into the interior with the 
intention of seeing Lexington, and then 
proceeding to Louisville, but found the 
roads so excessively bad, winter rapidly 
approaching, and my objects not half ef- 
fected, that I relinquished that design. 
This at the time was a source of regret, 
asI had imagined Lexington, from its 


F high reputation, to be aParis in minia- 


ture, 

The trees of this State are various, and 
some which I have seen are of a very 
enormous size. ‘The black oak and honey- 
locust denote the richest lands: they grow 
thirty feet in height. ‘The white and yel- 
low poplar, and cucumber tree, measure 
im circumferencetwenty feet. The gene- 
ral character of the soil is chalk, covered 
witha stratum of vegetable earth from 
eight to twelve feet in depth. A want of 
water in the summer season is much felt, 
except in the vicinity of great rivers and 
their principal dependent streams, In- 
dian corn is raised here in vast abundance, 
and almost without labour. Stock of vas 
nous kinds is raised fur the New Orleans, 
southern, and Atlantic markets. 
thousand hogsheads of tobacco were shipe 
ped from this State last season, and 
eighty thousand barrels of flour; the price 
of which latter experiences great fluctua. 
tion, varying from four to eight dollars 
per barrel: at present. it is six to seven. 
Pork is well fed, and of excellent qua- 
litv: the present price is three to four 
dollars per cwt. Beef is also of good 
quality, and the stock has received consi- 
dérable attention by the mixture of Eug- 
ish breeds, Whiskey is an extensive 
article of manufacture : the export of last 
season was one million of gallons, Cord- 
“ge, yarn, and bagging, have been im- 
portant businesses; but European com- 
petition has materially decreased their 
Consumption, | 
ai ile, at the falls of the Obie, is 

=, rept. & most important town, 

“> He Connecting link between New 

leans and the whole western country. 
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It must soon take the lead of Lexington 
in extent of population, as it has already 
done in the rapid rise of town property, 
the increase of which during the last four 
years is said to have been two hundred 
per cent. Rents, prices of- provisions, 
nature of employment, and earnings of 
mechanics, prices of land in the neigh. 
bourhood of the town, &c. do not possess 
a difference of sufficient importance to 
those given in the previous part of this 
report, to require minute detail. Mecha- 
nics can have immediate employment, 
and are paid 40s, 6d. to 543, per week. 

Shoes thaware very inferior in wear, though 
not in make to English, are from 15s. 3d. 
to 18s. a pair, Best hats, 36s. to 45s, 
each; and every other article of clothing 
In proportion. The population of this 
town is from 4 to 5,000. Good brick 
buildings are fast increasing. One of the 
hotels (Gwathmay’s) is said to be rented 
at 6,000 dollars per annum: from 150 to 
200 persons dine at this establishment 
daily. About every tenth house in the 

main street is a doctor’s. 

Having been twice at Louisville, I 
boarded at both the hotels (Allen’s, 
Washington Hall, and Gwathing’s, Indian 
Queen) ; they are similar establishments, 
both upon a very large scale, the former 
having an average of 80 boarders per 
day, the latter of 140: theircharges are— 
breakfast, 1s. 8d.; dinner, 2s. 3d.; sup. 
per, 1s. 8d.; bed, 13d. if fire in room, 
an extra charge of 63d. per night; board 
and lodging, per day, 6s. 9d.; ditto per 
day for three months certain, 4s, 6d. 
These charges, with such an immense 
extent of business, must ensure a man, 
moderately careful, a large fortune. These 
hotels are conducted differently from 
those with which you are acquainted. A 
person desiring to put up at one of them, 
applies to the bar-keeper, and he must 
not feel disappointed should he be re- 
fused admittance from want of room. 
The place for washing is in the open yard, 
in which there is a large cistern, several 
towels, and a negro in attendance. Tire 
sleeping-room commonly contains froin 
4 to 8 bedsteads, having mattrasses, but 
frequently no featherebeds ; sheets of Cas 
lico, two biankets, a quilt (either a cotton 
counierpane, OF made of patch -work) ; 
the bedsteads have no curtains, and the 
rooms are generally unprovided with any 
conveniences. The public rooms are— 
a news-room, a boot-room, 1 which the 
bar is situated, and a dining-room, The 
fires are generally surrounded by parties 
of about six, who gain and keep posses- 
sion. The usual custom 15 to pace Up 
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and down the news-room in «a manner 
similar to walking the deck atsea. Smok- 
ing segars is practised by all without an 
exception, and at every hour of the day. 
Argument or discussion in this part of the 
world is of very rare occurrence ; social 
intercourse seems still more unusual ; 
conversation on general topics, or the 
taking enlarged and enlightened views of 
things, rarely occurs ; each man is in pur- 
suit of his own individual interest, and 
follows it in an individualized manner. 
ILLINOIS TERRITORY. 

The territory of Illinois, though but 
very thinly populated, has been inhabited 
at Kaskaski, and a few other places, for 
many years, originally, I believe, by the 
French from Canada, 

The mean breadth of the territory is 
said to be 200 miles, length 350, lying 
between N, latitude 36° 30’ and 42°. 
The Ohio river is its southern boundary, 
extending from the mouth of the Wa.- 
bash to the junction of the former with 
the Mississippi, a distance of 150 miles, 
The Mississippi forms the western boun- 
dary, stretching from the above junction 
to the rocky hills, a distance of 600 miles, 
following the course of that river; but 
the windings are so great that the real 
distance is much less. The Wabash river 
separates [ilinois from Indiana: an ima- 
ginary line, which it is proposed shall ex- 
tend due east from the Rocky Hills, will 
separate it from the north-western terri- 
tory. The number of acres is calculated 
to be 35,000,000 ; that of square miles, 
50,000. 

The estimated courses of the waters 
of this territory are, in length, 


Wabash, . 230 miles 
Mississippi, : 600 
Ohio, - 150 
Illinois, - 300 
Kaskaski, - 300 


Various tributaries, 1400 


—s- se 


2980 miles. | 





Amount of internal navigation, 2000 
miles; ditto of frontiers, 1000; the dis- 
tance from Shawnee Town by water to 
Buffalo, through the lakes, 1200 miles ; 
ditto, from the same place to New Or- 
Jeans, 1130: thus securing a most im- 
inense internal water communication, as 
well as a direct one with the ocean. The 
general surface of the lands in the Shaw- 
nee Town and Kaskaski districts, and in 
the neighbouring parts of the Illinois, is 
more than ordinarily level, though to this 
there are some exceptions. The alluvial 


lauds of both the Ohio and Mississippi 
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rivers occasionally terminate ; 
some places high and pent 


0 blogs, in 
more gradual in their rise, a 3 then 


ANd easy of 
Ut the State 
of boundies 
Ost deliohtiy 
aracter of ap 


ascent. There are througho 
a vast number of prairies 
extent, and presenting a m 
contrast to the sombre ch 
American wilderness, 


_ Ripe alluvial land is of the best qnas 
lity, and is found in various degrees of ey. 
tent on all the rivers, It bears honer. 
locust, pecan, black walnut, and sugar 
maple trees. In autumn, the fruit and 
leaves of the black walnut are said 1) 
roduce an agreeable flavour, This lan 
1s considered to be remarkably fertile, i 
proof of which some part of it is a 
serted to have been cultivated to proit 
without manure for the last hundred year, 
Squirrels, racoons, foxes, deer, wolves, 
and bears abound ; as do wild turkeys 
and quails; geese and ducks partially: 
hawks, buzzards, and pigeons, in tolerable 
quantities; the rivers contain several 
species of fish; in the prairies there are 
rattle-snakes; the woods supply grapes, 
pecan nuts (similar to our walnut), and 
hickery nuts; hops, raspberries, ard 
strawberries grow wild. 
INHABITANTS OF ILLINOIS. 
The inhabitants of Illinois may, per- 
haps, be ranked as follows : First, the In- 
dian hunters, who are neither different in 
character or pursuits from their ancestors 
in the days of Columbus, 2nd, The 
*¢ Squatters,” who are half-civilized and 
half-savage. These are, in character and 
habits, extremely wretched: indeed, [ 
prefer the genuine uncontaminated |n- 
dian, 3rd, A medley of land-jubber;, 
lawyers, doctors, and farmers, who tra 
verse this immense eontinent, foundin: 
settlements, and engaging In all kins 
of speculation, 4th, Some old Frenci 
settlers, possessed of considerable pr 
perty, and living in ease and comfort. 
Of the climate I know but litle ane 
personal experience. The mornings 2 
evenings at this time are extremely oi 
In July and August Fahrenheit rales 
from 85 to 105. In the winter ve 
is not long), from 10 below to 20 = 
zero. The wilduess of the country ". 
plies an unformed climate. The ca 
ance of a great body of surplus vere al 
matter, upon the first settling 0 - 
together with the dampness pore 1 
staguant waters, frequently pe 
lious fevers and agues. ~ 
NEW ORLEANS. , 
Approaching to New Orleans, at 
civilized country than I had prev” 


- ” ( there wele 
seen presented itself, though (ace ordi’ 
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ding to the old story) no men hang- 


accor ; 
“ inchains. ‘The banks were cultivat- 


ed, settlements multiplied, good houses 
were not uncommon; while numerous 
extensive sugar plantations bespoke 
wealth and population, Upon my arri- 
yal at New Orleans, it is hardly — 


to conceive the delight which I expe- 
rienced ; after a tedious and dreary jour. 
ney, even the masts of ships afforded me 
pleasure, as recalling by association what 
I should now denoininate the comforts of 
New York and Philadelphia. 

The French language is still predomi- 
nant in New Orleans. The population 
is said to be 30,000 ; two-thirds of which 
do not speak English. The appearance 
ef the people too was French, and even 
the negroes evinced, by their antics, in 
rather a ludicrous manner, their previous 
connection with that nation, 

The general manner and habits are very 

relaxed, The first day of my residence 
here was Sunday, and I was nota little 
surprised to find in the United States the 
markets, shops, theatre, circus, and pub- 
lic ballerooms open. Gambling-houses 
throng the.city: all coffee-houses, together 
with the exchange, are occupied from 
morning until night by gamesters, It is 
said, that when the Kentuckians arrive at 
this place, they are in their glory, finding 
neither limit toy nor punishment of, their 
excesses. The general style of living is 
luxurious, Houses are elegantly furnished. 
The ball-room at Davis’s hotel I have 
never seen exceeded in splendour. Pri 
vate dwellings partake of the same cha- 
racter; and the ladies dress with expen- 
sive elegance. The sources of public 
amusement are numerous and varied, 
_ [visited the theatre: itis an old builds 
ing, about two-thirds the size of the little 
theatre in the Haymarket. The play was 
‘Jobn of Calais,” well perfurmed by a 
French company to a French audience. 
Ata tavern uppusite I witnessed a per- 
sonal conflict, in which I supposed one 
of the parties was dirk’d. These things 
are of everyeday occurrence; aud it is 
Hot olten that they are taken cognizance 
of by the police, 

[ was present at a criminal trial: the 
Picadings were a mixture of French and 
English, The jury consisted of ten 

rench, and two Americans. The coun- 
sel were equally divided, being two of 
Fea aBUaEe the judge was an Ame- 


‘ ..» . 
Provisions are of very bad quality, and 
Most enormously dear. Hams and cheese 


trom England, potatoes, butter, and beef 
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from Ireland, are common articles of 
import. Cabbages are now ten-pence 
per head ; turkeys, three to five dollars 
each. Rents are also very extravagant. 
Yet to all men whose desire only is to be 
rich, and to live a short life but a merry 
one, [ have no hesitation in recommend. 
ing New Orleans, 

THE WESTERN STATES GENERALLY. 

Throughout the western country, there 
are many men of real, but more of ficti- 
tious, capital. In their occupations they 
are not confined to any one particular 
pursuit, the same person often being far- 
mer, store and hotel keeper, land-jobber, 
brewer, steam-boat owner, and slave- 
dealer. 

Merchants and tradesmen bear little 
or no similitude to those of England: 
their diversified pursuits and migrating 
character cause them to possess mwre 
general, but less particular and substan- 
tial, knowledge. Though residing in a 
republic, they are in fact more really 
aristocratic than Englishmen similarly 
circumstanced, The mechanic in this 
country is naturally an important charac- 
ter, the more so if the town or settlement 
in which he resides be of recent esta- 
blishment. 

Towns, which are of any importance, 
are not what we understand by ‘* coun- 
try towns:” they are miniature cilis, 
containing numerous first-rate brick 
buildings, all new, very neat in their ex- 
terior, and always high-rented. Town 
property is as high as in Philadelphia, 
and more so than in London. ‘The tide 
of emigration, it should be observed, is 
eternally changing its course. The at- 
tractions of Ohio are now lost in those 
of Missouri, Alabama, and Illinois. Lex- 
ington was, a short time since, the geue- 
ral magnet: its advances towards pros- 
perity have now, however, ceased to be 
rapid, and property there has become 
stationary in value, whilst at Louisville it 
is rising prodigiously. This last-men- 
tioned place, and St. Louis on the Mis- 
souri, promise to be ranked among the 
first towns in the western States. Pro- 
visions in the country are cheap, and gro- 
ceries and clothing enormously bigh tu 
rrice.e In towns, 25 per cent. may be 
added to the former, and the same, per- 
haps, deducted from the latter; though, 
at the lowest market, you would be sur- 
prised at the charges, arising from the 
high price of labour, coinbined with the 
extraordinary fact, that the crockery, 
hardware, linens, cottons, and wooliens, 


which fill the Jog-stures of even the most 
reimule 
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remote parts in the wilderness, are ime 
ported from Great Britain. 
THE NEW CAPITAL. 

The population of Washington city is 
about 9000: of Georgetown, 6000; of 
Alexandria, 3000; and of all other parts 
of the district of Columbia, 7000; 
making a total of $0,000. Alexandria, 
which is seven miles from the city, may 
be considered the sea-port. Gecrgetown 
is the residence of shopkeepers, and 
Washington the depot for office-holders, 
place-hunters, and boarding-house keep- 
ers; none of whom would appear to be 
in possession of too much of this world’s 
goods. Between these three divisions of 
this district there exists considerable jea- 
lousy. 

Rents are as high as elsewhere. Me- 
chanics are fully employed, and well paid. 
Shopkeepers are too numerous, and none 
of them remarkably successful. British 
goods abound, as in every other part of 
America, The. increase of the tederal 
city cannot be rapid. Here is fine natu- 
ral scenery, but no decidedly great na- 
tural advantayes; little external com- 
merce, a barren soil, a scanty population, 
enfeebled too by the deadly weight of ab- 
solute slavery, and no direct means of 
communication with the Western coun- 
try. 

The few private families to which I 
have had introductions, do not evince a 
more accurate knowledge of that English 
word comfort than I have remarked else. 
where ; indeed, I would class them a cen- 
tury inferior to Boston, and half a century 
behind New York. The boarding houses 
and inns partake of the same character- 
istics. I first applied at the chief, which 
is Davis’s Indian Queen tavern: most of 
the door-handles are broken; the floor of 
the coflee-room is strewed with bricks 
and mortar, caused by the crumbling of 
the walls and ceiling; aud the character 
of the accommodations is in unison with 
this unorganized state of things: the 
charges are as high as at the very first 
London hotel, 

MANUFACTURING POLICY. 

Much diversity of opinion exists 
amongst Americans as to the policy 
which it would be desirable their go- 
vernment should porsue with regard to 
domestic manufactures; and it would 
stl! appear to remain an unsolved ques- 
tion among them, whether the streng 
arm of government should or should not, 
in the present infant stage of the repub- 
hie, be beld out to protect and encourage 
those establishments, by the usual means 
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of bounties on the one ha 
or prohibitions on the a tt! 
ferson originally took the negative sie 
this question: he wished American 
remain a nation of agri Utists, depre 
cating the time when that people should 
be changed from “ robust and virtuous 
farmers, into deformed, sickly, and pros 
fligate manufacturers :” but it should now 
seem, from his letter-to the American 
Society for encouraging Manufactures” 
and also from another letter of his, a 
serted by Mr. Mellish in a pamphlet he 
has recently written at, I am informed 
the dictation of Mr. Hulme, that he 
(Mr. J.) has changed his opinions, 
The general argumeuts against many 
factures are, that their encouragement 
will enhance the price of clothing: that 
this will operate as a heavy tax upon the 
whole community, for the benefit of but 
a few: that the revenue of the United 
States would be materially injured, as its 
chief supply is from duties on impons: 
that in an extensive country, with but a 
scanty population, it is most beneficial 
to direct the mass of labour to the clear. 
ing of new lands, and otber agricuitural 
pursuits: that by so doing they will make 
greater and more rapid advances in et 
tent of population and amount of ne 
tional wealth, than by drawing off a part 
of their capital and laboar, and devoting 
it to purposes of manufacture; more 
especially while most of the articles 
wanted can be imported from England 
30 to 50 per cent, cheaper than it 1s pos 
sible for them to be produced within the 
Union: that as labour is so bigh and 
iand so cheap, there is ab ever-existing 
inducement for men to leave factories, 
and free themselves from masters, to be. 
come lords of their own domain: aud 
that this has been uniformly found to be 
the case,—the slow advance of manulace 
tures, and the consequent high price : 
the articles having been a natural result 
of the situation of the country: that, i 
a word, it is the true interest of — 
to continue supplying Europe with ra 
material and with agsicultural produce, 
both of which find there a certam ma » 
while labour is from 25 to 50 orem 
higher than in England, aud from c 
75 more than on the European —_ x 
On the manvfacturers’ side - - 
truly great national question 1S te x 
Witt Clinton, governor of New Tor Is ip 
a speech which has had few ee ails 
hensive and philosophe — 
compreh akes t 
dressed to the legislature, he ma 


fullowing able reflectuens:-— “ The 
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«é The excessive importation of foreign 
fabrics was the signal of ruin to instita- 
tions founded by enterprising industry, 
scared by beneficial skill, and identified 
with the general welfare. The raw ma- 
erials of iron, woollen, and cotton ma- 
nufactures are abundant, and those for 
the minor and Auxiliary ones can, in most 
cases, be procured at home with equal 
facility. Nothing is wanting to destroy 
foreign competition but the steady pro- 
rection of the government, and the pub- 
jic spirit of the country. High duties, and 
prohibiting provisions applied to foreign 
productions, afford the most efficient en- 
couragement to our manufactures; and 
these measures appertain to the legiti- 
mate functions of the national govern. 
ment.—But much may be done. by the 
State government, by liberal accommo- 
dations, by judicious exemptions, and by 
the whole weight of its influence; and 
much more may be accomplished by the 
spirit of the community. For I am per- 
suaded, that if every cit:zen who adopts 
the fabrics of other nations would seri- 
ously consider that he is not only paying 
taxes for the support of foreign governs 
ments, but that he participates in under- 
mining one of the main pillars of our 
productive industry, he would imitate the 
honourable practice which you have this 
day evinced in favour of American ma- 
nufactures,” 

CONGRESS, 
Congress being sitting, I have several 
times attended their debates. Their 
present place of meeting is a temporary 
one; it was designed, I believe, for an 
hotel, and isin the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the Capitol. 

My first visit to congress (which ase 
sembles at eleven o’clock in the morning, 
and adjourns at four in the afternoon) 
was to the senate. This body is at pre- 
‘ent comprised of forty members, the 
States having increased from their origi- 
nal number of thirteen to that of twenty, 
and each State, regardless 6f its popula- 
ton, sending two, The gallery is open 
to all, without orders from members, or 
kulf a-crown to the door-keeper : the only 
form to be observed is taking off the 
hat 1) obedience to a public notice to 
a elect. The chairman’s seat is cen- 
ral, under a handsome canopy; the 
members are placed on rich scarlet cush- 
an double, and some at single 
a Se ere are two large fires. The 
: Carpeted, as is also the gallery. 
ho of business are taken from 
mie = parliament, with a few 

MOF exceptions, One point of varias 
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tion, at least, from the British senate is, 
that every speech is apparently {° 2ned 
tu, andall, whether good or bad, whether 
marked by superior excellence or by un- 
equalled dullness, seem regarded with 
equal apathy and complete lifeless en- 
durance,—neither applause nor censure 
being allowed ; and it would not be an 
easy task to discern which were felt, 
Judging from the countenance. I have 
heard nearly all their usual speakers. 
Mr. Otis, of Massachusetts, is an eloquent 
man, but not remarkable for solidity of 
reasoning. Mr. Rufus King is a true 
gentlemen, and one whom I should con- 
ceive has not many superiors among the 
= men of any country. Mr. Bar- 

our, called Governor Barbour, of Vir- 
ginia, isa speaker, who, perhaps, violates 
all the rules of theoretic oratory, but who, 
notwithstanding, possesses an irresistible 
charm from his evident sincerity, and the 
manliness of his deportment, which, while 
it rivets the attention of his audience, 
compels them to love the object of their 
admiration, His countenance is one of 
that kind which, in a few minutes, enlists 
in its favour all the social affections, and 
you insensibly feel anxious and predis- 
posed to take that side of the argument 
of which so apparently kind and able a 
man professes himself the advocate, A 
friend from Boston replied to some ob- 
servations of mine concerning him, “ I 
entirely agree with you in relation to Mr. 
Barbour,—he is a man in whom you can- 
not be deceived, he carries his heart in 
his hand.” There are, in the senate, a 
great proportion of men of experience, 
of sound ability, and who would do cre- 
dit to any nation uponearth 

The Representative chamber is in the 
same building, and of about twice the 
extent. An admission to the gallery is 
equally easy, and is also open to both 
sexes. This assembly consists of nearly 
two hundsed, They want in appearance 
the age, experience, dignity, and respect- 
ability, which we associate with'the idea 
of legislators, and which are possessed 
hy the superior branch of the congress. 
The interior decorations of this room are 
marked by an inferiority to the senate, 
which is rather anti-republican, — Lhe 
inembers sit on very common chairs, at 
unpainted desks, which are placed in 
rows, the whole resembling a Lancas- 
terian school, though without its regu- 
larity. Some two or three speakers re- 
gularly command attention, others talk 
on as long as they please, the members 
being occupied in writing letters, “—" 
reading or tolding-up newspapers. “ 
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is carried to such an extreme, that it ap- 
pears fully to justify the charge of Mr. 
Randolph, that “the House of Repre- 
sentatives consisted only of a large col- 
lection of printers’ boys.” Spitting boxes 
are placed at the feet of each member, 
and, contrary to the practice of the Upper 
House, at once membersand visitors wear 
their hats. 

Nearly all the members of the repre- 
sentative chamber are young men; and 
out of the 190 members, 150, at the 
east, are lawyers, a class of men whose 
minds, here, as elsewhere, appear, 
moulded and contracted by their profes- 
sion, and not possessed of that general 
knowledge, or not taking those large and 
equitable views of things, which should 
be the distinguishing characteristics of 
the legislators of a great and commercial 
people. 

The State-legislatures are equally in- 
fested with lawyers.* They occupy, in 
fact, eight-tenths of all the public situ- 
ations in America. This is a great and 
a crying evil, and, being one that is more 
likely to increase than diminish, may 
natarally give rise to some melancholy 
forebodings concerning the practical 
continuation of this excellent constitu. 
tion. 

BALTIMORE, 

On leaving Washington for this place, 

I took Baltimore in my way, and resided 


* This is a melancholy picture. Lawyers 
are every-where obtrusive members of 
society. They ought to confine themselves 
to their duties of administration, and not 
seek that of Legislature, for which they are 
wholly disqualified by habit and education. 
No practising Lawyer ought to be a mem- 
ber of any legislative assembly.—Ep, 


The Exports were, in 1817. 
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there ~— time. 
city of great importance: 
not at present of ‘he first oi? hough 

° * ae rank, I$ Tigiy, 
with a rapidity almost unparalleled 8 

The substantial features of the A 

me- 
rican character appear here to be the 
same as throughout the Union, al 

the “ Baltimorians” thernselves lay claim 
to a superior reputation for hospitality 
enterprize, and bravery, Taking my ow, 
experience as a sample of the first, | 
most willingly bear favourable testimony 
to their character; but then it must be 
understood comparatively, and not in the 
English sense a the word. In regard to 
the second, they appear entitled to it 
judging from their shipping, much of 
which is engaged in hazardous pursuit, to» 
gether with the speculative improvements 
of their town, and their having, by supe 
rior activity, supplanted Philadelphia in 
part of the western country trade; yet 
the merchants of this city are said to be 
deficient in capital. Of their bravery 
history will speak when recording their 
gallant and successful defence of their 
city, though attacked by the combined 
naval and military forces of England, 

Dancing and music are the prevailing 
amusements. 

The ladies dress extravagantly gaily, 
and expensively. 

Rents, occupations, price of labour, 
clothing, employment for, and wages 0: 
mechanics, are here so precisely sunilar 
to those of the other Atlantic cities, that 
a detail is unnecessary. 

Some idea may be gained of the rapid 

rogress of certain parts of the United 

tates, from the fact, that 70 years a3? 
Baltimore consisted of 10 houses: 10% 
contains 60,000 inhabitants. 





Domestic. Foreign. 
To the Northern countries of Europe++++ 3,828,563 2,790,408 
Dominions of the Netherlands ++ 3,397,775 2,387 553 
Ditto of Great Britain «+--+ 41,431,168 2,037,074 
Ditto of France ee++sese-+ 9,717,493 2,717,395 
Ditto of Spain eeoeeesesesee 4,550,156 5,893,780 
Ditto of Portugal-+-++-ee66 1,501,937 533,586 
All other Dominions..--..+.+0+2 3,907,178 51985289 
—_————oaa 
Dollars 68,315,500 19,358,069 


The Exports were, 
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Domestic. Foreign. ee 

From New Hampshire eeeeee 170,599 26,825 er pe 
Vermont eee eseaseee 9 15,201 ne 
Massachusetts e-++eeees = 5,008,416 6,019,581 11,027,097 
Rhode Island @ereeecee L, 77,91 1 372,536 9k or 
Comnecticut -+eeeeesss, 574,290 09,849 604,15 
——r 





Carried forward 8,144,417 


6,448,811 14,593,228 


in, itn nan .  L A 
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Brought forward seeccevece 8,144,417 6,448,811 14,598,998 
ew York ceoecocecee 13,660,733 5,046,700 18,707,433 


New Jersey eeeeevesece 5,849 —- 5,849 ’ 
Pennsylvania -++ee++s 5,538,003 5,197,589 8,735,592 
Delaware ee@eeeeeerveee 38,771. 6,085 44,854 


Maryland «+scssvececs 


vo pee 5,887,884 3,046,046 8,933,930 
Dist. of Columbia «eee 


1,689,102 79,556 1,768,658 


Virginia --- ececetesece §©6§,561,938 60,204 3,671,442 
North Carolina eercesce 955,211 1,369 956,580 
South Carolina++++s++. 9,944,443 428,270 10,372,613 


Georgia eeoeeeeteeerecees 8,530,831 959,883 8,790,714 
Ohid cocccccccescccce 7,749 amnion 7,749 





Louisiana ++++++seeess 8,941,954 783,558 9,094,812 
Michigan territory +e. 64,228 64,2v8 
Mississippi ditto «+... 43,887 — 45,887 








Dollars 68,313,500 19,358,069 87 ,67 1,956 


eau, 





Of these Exports, there were— 


1. Derived from the sea «+seeseeseeesevesees Dollars 1,671,000 


¢. from the forest ossssccecececeeens 6,484,000 
3. from the agriculture «+sesesseeceee 57,222,000 
4. from manufactures «+++ eee seoeee 2,202,000 
Uncertain «++. CHSC SOOT OOH e Cee ESOEEESESESES 734,000 


The flour exported from October 1, 1816, to September 
30, 1817, amounted to «-+eescccccesecceess Dollars 17,751,376 


The Sea Island Cotton exported within the same time «+ 3,240,752 
Other Cotton exported, amounted to -ssececcceseeees 19,586,862 


Tobacco, amOUNteEd 1O--+eerecdevesccccerceveccecees 


Rice ere eee eeeseee*FeSeeeeestaeeetertesseeaseesesese 


Fish COCSSH COSHH HEESS SESE SPOS SHEE FEE EeEEEEEEES 


9,250,0¢0 
2,578,880 
1,528,050 


Timber and Lumber of all descriptions «++++ecesesees = 3,581,349 


Pot and Pearl Ashes Cee sees eee see eessereseseeses 


These form the principal exports of 
domestic product: the iron, in all shapes, 
exported amounted to 138,579 dollars. 
Amongst the most curious exports may 
be ranked maple sugar, which amounted 
to 4,374 dollars. ‘The gun-powder ex- 
ported amounted to 356,522-dollars. 

FINANCES. 

The Finances of the United States are 
derived from sale of lands, and duties on 
inports, The latter in an especial de. 
gree are found very productive. Still this 
is in fact, though may not be in name, 
internal taxation, It may be well to re- 
member, that one-half of the amount 
cullected is upon British goods, most of 
which are articles, not of lurury, but 
of necessity; so that the population of 
America perform the double duty of de- 
fraving their own taxes, and contributing 
towards the payment of ours. 

THE PRESS. 
The Lberty of the Press éxists here 


Moxtury Mac. No, $21. 


to an almost unlimited extent; and yet it 
is not used as an organ for putting the 
people in possession of even domestic 
information, The newspapers ate miser- 
ably edited, seldom containing any thing 
but advertisements, shipping intelligence, 
and English extracts. ‘The proceedings 
of Congress are not systematically re« 
orted, Sometimes the substance of a 
debate will be viven three weeks after 
its occurrence, The businessof the State. 
legislatures rarely appears at all inthe pub. 
lic journals, except in the shape of bare 
lists of bills passed or rejected. Tue trans- 
actions in courts of law, and all minor 
home proceedings, rarely appear upon 
recotd. These sins of omission are cet. 
tainly to be lamented, as, by their ex- 
istence, an interest fails to be excited in 
the public mind on those occurrences, 
and thdse su! jects, which are, unques 
‘tiunably, of first-rate importance. 
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MEMOIRS 


OF 
‘JOHN DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH, 


WITH HIS 
Original Correspondence: 
Coliected fram the Family Records at Blenheim, 
and other Authentic Sources; 
ILLUSTRATED 
With Portraits, Maps, and Military Plans. 
BY 


WILLIAM COXE, M.A. F.R.S. F.S.A. 
ARCHDEACON OF WILTS. 
Ia 2 vols, 4to. price 6l. 6s. | 


{Of this valuable historical work we have 
already spoken in the Critical Proé- 
mium at the time the volumes were 
published. We now afford specimens 
of the facts, and of the author’s style.] 





FORMER BIOGRAPHER. 

T is a singular fact, that no authentic 

life of John Duke of Marlborough 

has been given to the public ; especially 
when we reflect on the abundance of 
original and interesting documents pre- 
served in the family records. 

Sarah Duchess of Marlborough, in- 
deed, callected and compiled numerous 
materials for the life of her illustrious 
husband, and consigned the task to 
Messrs. Glover and Mallet, who were 
then conspicuous in the literary world. 
She intrusted to their care hér valuable 
materials, and assigned by will the sum 
of one thousand pounds to the author, 
or authors, of a history of the Duke of 
Marlborough; but clogged the bequest 
with a condition, that the work should be 
approved by her executors, and even 
added the whimsical ipjunction, that it 
should not contain a single line of verse. 

Glover declined the undertaking, and 
Mallet never commenced the work. On 
his death, therefore,-the papers which 
bad been intrusted to him were restored 
to the family, and being, with others of 
no less value, deposited at Blenheim, 
were regularly arranged by order of the 
Jate Duke. 

NAPULEON’S LIFE OF MARLBOROUGH. 

A recent publication made a con- 
siderable sensation in France and Eng- 
land, because it was written by order «f 
Bonaparte, and was supposed to contain 
several notes from his own pen. It is 
intituled, ‘* Histoire de Jean Churchill, 
Due de Marlborough,” and printed at the 
Imprimerie Imperiale, in 1805. 

This history is composed in a pleasing, 
lively, and perspicuous style, and the 
military Operations are detailed with 
distinctness and precisi.n. The author 
has drawn the substance of his narrative 
from our countryman, Ledyard. He has 


certainly spared no pains in eonsulting 
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and comparing the writers 
tries, though he is 


than Ledyard in tracin 
action, or in developiy intri 
the cabinet, and for She ae 
namely, that he had access to no : 
published documents. He was full co 
sible of this deficiency, and = 
ledged it with laudable Caudour, when : 
presenting a copy of his work to the, 
Duke of Marlborough, he etter 
mation from the family papers,* 
ORIGINAL PAPERs, 

The papers preserved at Blenhein 
form the foundation of the work, and 
consist of so great a mass of materials 
that it would require a volume merely to 
enumerate the titles. I shall therefore 
specify only the most remarkable. 

1. The letters of the Duke of Marlbo. 
rough, written in his own hand, to his 


Of all ¢ 
not more foteame 
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* We have thought proper to give this 
letter, as written in English, by the Frenc) 
author. Paris, Sept. 4, 1808, 

“My Lord Duke ;— — 

“T take the liberty to present you 
grace with a copy of my history of your 
illustrious ancestor, the immortal Duke of 
Marlborough. I have undertaken this 
work by the express order of the Emperor 
Napoleon, a warm admirer of that great 
man, and far superior to wational preju. 
dices. The studied neglect with which 
the hero of Blenheim had been hitherto 
treated by French historians excited bis 
surprise and indignation. However a- 
duous the task imposed on me, I endes 
voured to go through it with the most scr 
— regard to trath and impartiality. 

‘he many faults and errors, which disfigue 
this first edition, have not escaped ny 
notice. They are only to be attributed t0 
a want of materials, which I hope aul 
desire to come over in a second editivt, 
already called for by the booksellers. I 
know well the defective parts of ny a 
but in the political and diplomaticsceves 
sometimes strayed without either guide or 
documents, Should your grace bep 
to supply me with some new. lights 
would endeavour, by making a proper “1 
of them, to add new lustre to the —. 
leled merit of my hero. These materia 
may be entrusted to my friend Mr. _ 
M‘Carthy, who would transmit = 
carefully to me, as well as ally ae od 
mands from your grace. With suc owed 
sure of new information, I would ae 
take, with the assistance of my As wd 
friend, Sir Herbert Croft, now al 0 
to give an English edition of the i 
from which many pages should apr 
to make room for the much more ¢ 0 
and important facts which your & 
would be pleased to communicate, 

I have the honour to be, 
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dachess and to Lord Godolphin, This 
correspondences for value, interest, and 
exient, is almost unparalleled ; and it 
seems scarcely credible, that a general, 
charged with such a variety of occupa- 
tions, political, and military, should have 
jyund leisure to give so tninute and fre 
quent a detail of his sentiments, plans, 
operations, and arrangements. The 
series commences with the year 1701, 
when he accompanied King. William to 
Holland, and ends in 1711. 

9. The official, and other letters of a 
confidential kind, to different persons, 
both at home and abroad. 

3. His letters to foreign sovereigns 
and ministers. 

4. Ils correspondence with the queen, 
which contains the most valuable isfor- 
mation on the secrets of the cabinet, 
and thraws a new light on their respec- 
tive characters. It chiefly consists of 
copies and draughts, in his own hand, or 
in that of the duchess, 

5. The letters of the prime-minister, 
lord treasurer Godolphin, written in his 
own hand, and equal in point of number 
aud interest to those of his coadjutor, 

6. Numerous letters from the different 
sovereigns of Europe, and their chief 
ministers, both of an official and private 
nature. Among these we may particus 
larly point out to notice, those of the 
Emperors Leopold, Joseph, and Charles, 
the King of Prussia, the Duke of Savoy, 
the electoral family of Hanover, Prince 
Eugene, and the Imperial, Prussian, 
Swedish, and Dutch ministers. 

7. The diplomatic correspondence of 
Marlborough with the British embassa- 
dors and agents in the different courts of 
Europe, con‘aining an ample and original 
detail of public negotiations and private 
transactions, 

8. Plans, projects, journals, and nar- 
ratives, relating to military affairs, too 
humerous- to particularise. To -those 
from which information has heen drawn 
a reference is usually given in the text. 

9. The papers of the dachess are last 
specified, as deserving particular atten- 
tion, Of her letters to the duke, Lord 
Godolphin, and other friends, only a few 
have Leen preserved, because she appears 
to have rigorously exacted their destruc- 
tion; but we are enabled to trace the 
subjects and tone of her correspondence, 
from the replies of the duke and the 
treasurer. She has, however, made 
amends for the loss of her own letters, 
y numerous narratives, remarks, and 
deductions, on all the transactions in 


Which she or her husband were inter 
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ested. These compositi although 
tinctured with her ot — 
S10ns, yet contain He we which we 
might elsewhere seek in vain. Many 
were, written for her own vindication, 
and are condensed in the justification of 
her conduct, which she published tos 
wards the close of her life, and many for 
the information of her particular friends, 
Several also owe their existence to her 
solicitude for the fame of her husband, 
and were evidently intended for the use 
and information of the author to whom 
she consigned the task of writing his hfe. 
Besides these, there are two compilations 
on the domestic transactions of the 
family, which incidentally furnish several 
anecdotes relative to the Duke of Marl- 
borough. To one, which is bound in 
green vellum, 1 have alluded, under the 
name of the green book, 

Her confidential correspondence with 
her royal mistress forms a valuable pore 
tion of her papers, The letters of the 
queen appear to have been preserved 
with peculiar care, and, though the origie 
nals of the duchess are chiefly destroyed 
or lost, she made copies of many, which 
relate to the most intimate period of their 
intercourse. This correspondence has 
enabled us to trace the rise, progress, and 
decline, of that singular favour which she 
so long enjoyed. A!though imperfect, 
it has also afforded the means of detect- 
ing many inaccurate, partial, and garbled, 
accounts in her owrr vindication, as wel 
as in our national historians, both cone 
temporary and subsequent. 

10. The letters of Lord Godolphin to 
the duchess, though comparatively few, 
are yet highly valuable, as proving the 
influence which she exercised over his 
mind, and the share she took in the po» 
litical transactions of theday, | 

The archives of Blenheim contain the 
collections of Charles Earl of Sunder 
land, in whose posterity the title of 
Marlborough now remains, Their value 
may be estimated from the important 
part which he acted in the political 
drama, and his intimate connections with 
the family of the duke. 

WIS BIRTH. 

John Churchill, Duke of Marlborough, 
the second son of Winston Churchill, 
was born at Ashe, on the 24th of June 
1650, and on the 28th was baptised by 
the Rev. Matthew Drake, rector of the 

arish. Winston, the eldest son, dying 
in infancy, John became hew to the 
family name and declining fortunes, Of 
the education of a person afterwards. so 
iltustrious, we ‘a that he was 
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brought up under the care of his father, 
who was himself a man of letters, and 
well versed in history. He was also 
instructed in the rudiments of knowledge 
by a neighbouring clergyman of great 
learning and piety; and from him, 
doubtless, imbibed that deep sense of 
religion, and zealous attachment to the 
church of England, which were never 
obliterated amidst the dissipation of a 
court, the cares of political business, or 
the din of arms. 
HIS RISE. 

Many idle stories have been detailed 
by the memoir writers, or rather the 
novelists of later times, respecting his 
early rise. The origin of his fortune has 
been aécribed wholly to the influence of 
his sister, Arabella, who was afterwards 
mistress to the Duke of York. But, al- 


though it would be absurd to assert that: 


he derived no advantage from the favour 
which she subsequently enjoyed, we may 
justly conclude that she did not contri- 
bute to his first promotion. He received 
his commission at the age of sixteen, 
before she had attracted the notice of 
the duke; and the personal qualifica- 
tions, and bravery which he soon after- 
wards displayed, together with the ser- 
vices of his father, render it scarcely ne- 
cessary to seek any other cause for his 
rapid advancement, than his ardour for 
a military life, his martial appearance, 
and rising merits. 
TURENNE’S OPINION. 

At the siege of Nimeguen he attracted 
the discerning eye of Turenne, who from 
that period spoke of him by the familiar 
title of his handsome Englishman, and 
shortly afterwards put his spirit to the 
test. A lieutenant-colonel having scan- 
dalously abandoned, without resistance, 
a station which he was enjoined to defend 
to the last extremity, Turenne exclaimed, 
“Twill bet a supper and a dozen of 
claret that my handsome Englishman 
will recover the post, with half the num. 
ber of men that the officer commanded 
who has lost it!” The wager was in. 
stantly accepted, and the event justified 
the confidence of the general; tor Cap- 
tain Churchill, after a short but desperate 
struggle, expelled the enemy and mains 
tained the post. 

SARAR JENNINGS. 

Whatever may have been the conduct 
of Colonel Churchill during the fervour 
of youth, and amidst the temptations of 
a dissolute court, his irregularities soon 
yielded to the influence of a purer pas- 
sion, which recalled him from licentious 
connections, and gave a colour to his 
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na pb Bi Bacon Sanat J 
daughter of Richard Jennings we 
Sandridge, near St. Alban’s ‘ toe 8 of 
of an antient and distinguished lin ve 

The family of Jennings, like ‘. 
Churchill, was devoted to th whe 
cause, and consequently eni ‘es 
derable ‘favour ot teed aati 1 
ration; for we find two daughters of Mr 
J ennings at an early period filling honour 
able situations in the royal household, 

Frances, the eldest, one of the see 
lovely women of the age, was placed 
about the person of the Duchess of York 
She first espoused Sir George Hamilton, 
grandson of James, second Earl of Aber 
corn, a maréchal-de-camp in the French 
service. He died in 1667, leaving issue 
by her three daughters ; and she married 
secondly Richard Talbot; who after the 
revolution was distinguished for his at- 
tachment to the exiled monarch, and ly 
him created Duke of Tyrconnel, 

Sarah, the younger sister, was also in. 
troduced into the court of the Duchessof 
York, at the early age of twelve, She 
grew up under the protection of her 
royal patroness, and became the cum 
panion of the Princess Anne. Though 
not so transcerfdantly lovely as ber sister, 
her animated countenance and com 
manding figure attracted numerous at- 
mirers ; and even in the dawn of beauty 
she received advantageous offers of mar- 
riage from different persons of considera 
tion, among whom we may reckon the 
Earl of Lindsay, afterwards Marquis of 
Ancaster. In the midst of a licentious 
court, she maintained an unspotted repu- 
tation, and was as much respected for 
her prudence and propriety of conduct, 
as she was admired for the charms of her 
person and the vivacity of her conver 
Sation, , 

Of this young lady Colonel Churchill 
became enamoured when she 
scarcely completed her sixteenth year; 
and his person, politeness, and amentty 
of manners, joined with his reputation 
for bravery, made an early and deep It» 
pression on her heart. The interest 
which the duchess herself took in thi 
important event of her youth, prompt 
her to preserve many of the letters whi 
passed during their courtship. 

HER INTRODUCTION T0 ANNE. 

Tt was at this period the intention r 
Lord Churchill, ‘that his wife shov 
withdraw from court; but the marriage® 
the Princess Anne afforded an opportu 
nity of placing her in a post) whic 


no less honourable than eae 


© royal 











feelings, that of lady of her royal high- 
ness’s bed-chamber, . 

When Miss Jennings was first intro- 
duced into the household of the Duchess 
of York, she was noticed by the Princess 
Anne, then about three years younger 
than herself, Anaffectionate disposition 
on the part of the princess, and, on that 
of her youthful associate, the most captiva- 
ting vivacity, soon rendered them insepa- 
rable companions. Habitual intercourse 
ripened their mutual partiality into the 
most tender friendship, and at this early 
period we trace the rise of that romantic 
affection, which long reigned between 
them. To her friend and confidante the 
princess recurred in all the momentous 
as well as in the trifling incidents of her 
life; and at the time when the zeal of 
James for popery spread the utmost 
alarm throughout the nation, the princess 
drew, from the counsel and encourage. 
ment of her friend, additional motives of 
attachment to that system of worship in 
which she was educated; and which she 
considered as endangered by the avowed 
principles of her father. The princess 
pressed the appointment of her favourite 
with affectionate zeal, and announced it 
to her in a letter full of satisfaction and 
tenderness. 

To Lady Churchill. 

The duke came in just as you were 
gone, and made no difficulties, but has 
promised me that I shall have you, which 
I assure you is a great joy to me: I 
thould say a great deal for your kindness 
in offering it, but I am not good at com- 
pliments. I will only say, that I do take 
it extreme kindly, and shall be ready at 
any time to do you all the service that 
lies in my power. 

HIS CONDUCT TO JAMES. 

Lord Churchill waited on the king, in 
the progress which he made during the 
summer of 1687, with the view of recon- 
ciling the people to the recent innova- 
tions, At Winchester James touched 
m the cathedral several persons for the 
king’s evil, and two Roman Catholic 
priests officiated as chaplains. After 
the ceremony Lord Churchill attended 
his Majesty to the deanry, and being 
alone with him in the garden, before 
dinner, the king said, ** Well, Churchill, 
what do my subjects say about this cere- 
mony of touching in the church? 
“Truly,” replied Lord Churchill, “ they 
do not approve it; and it is the general 
Opinion that vour Majesty is paving the 
a for the introduction of popery.” 

low!” exclaimed the king, “Have I 
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not given my royal word, and qill they 
not believe their king? I have given 
liberty of conscience to others; I was 
always of opinion that toleration was 
necessary for all Christian people ; and 
most certainly [ will not be abridged of 
that liberty myself, nor suffer those of my 
own religion to be prevented from paying 
their devotions to God in their own way.” 
His Majesty having uttered these words 
with great warmth, Lord Churchill vene 
tured to observe, ‘“ What I spoke, sir, 
proceeded partly from my zeal for your 
Majesty’s service, which [ prefer above 
all things next to that of God; and I 
humbly beseech your Majesty to believe 
that no subject in the three kingdoms 
will venture farther than I will to pare 
chase your favour and goodsliking. But 
as [ have been bred a Protestant, and 
intend to live and die in that communion, 
as above nine parts in ten of the whole 
people are of that persuasion, and I fear 
(which [ say from excess of duty) from 
the genius of the English, and their 
natural aversion to the Roman Catholic 
worship, some consequences which I dare 
not so much as name, and which I cannot 
contemplate without horror,” ** I tell 
you, Churchill,” said the king, interrupt- 
ing him, ‘I will exercise my own reli- 
gion in such a manner as I shall think 
fitting ; I will shew favour to my Catholic 
subjects, and be a common father to all 
my Protestants of what religion soever ; 
but 1 am to remember that I am a king, 
and to be obeyed by them. As for the 
consequences J shall leave them to Pro- 
vidence, and make use of the power God 
has put into my hands to prevent any 
thing that shall be injurious to my 
honour, or derogatory to the duty that is 
owing to me.” 

At the conclusion of these words the 
king abruptly broke off the conversation, 
and returned tothe deanry. During the 
dinner his manner proved how much he 
resented this freedom, for he principally 
addressed himself to the dean, who stood 
Lehind his chair, and discoursed the 
whole time on passive obedience. 

HIS CONDUCT AT THE REVOLUTION. 

After the departure of James, Lord 
Churchill assisted in the convention 
Parliament. He was also one of the 
peers who associated in support of the 
prince’s declaration, and in defence of 
his person. But, when the design was 
disclosed of placing the prince on the 
throne, either alone, or in conjunction 
with his consort, Lord Churchill was 


among the peers who voted for a regency. 
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At length, however, when the struggle of 
contending parties rose to such a height 
as to portend a counter revolution, and 
there appeared no alternative but to 
recal James, or confer the crown on 
William: his lordship, from motives of 
delicacy, absented himself from the 
house of peers during the discussion 
which terminated in the memorable vote 
declaring the vacancy of the throne. 
His absence, with that of some other 
peers, who likewise adhered to the rule 
of hereditary descent, contributed to the 
decision of this important question, by a 
majority of seven voices. The vacancy 
being thus legally declared, Lord Church- 
ill took an active part in the subsequent 
arrangements. In conjunction with bis 
Jady he persuaded the Princess Anne to 
postpone her own succession to the 
throne, and to consent to that of the 
Prince and Princess of Orange, and thus 
removed one great obstacle to the settle- 
ment of the nation, The change of 
overnment was announced on the 6th 


of February, and William and Mary de- 


clared king and queen. The adminis- 
tration was solely vested in the prince; 
while. the Princess of Denmark and her 
heirs were declared next in the succes- 
sion, in preference to the issue of Wil- 
liam by any future marriage. 

On the 14th of February Lord Church- 
ill was sworn a member of the privy 
council, and made a lord of the bed- 
chamber ; and, two days before the coro- 
nation, he was raised to the dignity of 
Earl of Marlborough. 

ARABELLA CHURCHILL, 

Arabella, the eldest of the family, and 
the only daughter, was appointed maid 
of honour to the Duchess of York. Io 
this situation she captivated the Duke of 
York, and bore him two sons, James 
Fitz James, afterwards Marshal Ber- 
wick, and Henry, Grand Prior of France. 
Also two daughters, Henrietta, who 
espoused Henry Lurd Waldegrave, and 
Elizabeth, who became a nun, 

Some time before the revolution, 
Arabella was deserted by her royal 
paramour, and remained in England, in 
comparative obscurity. She appears to 
have enjoyed a pension on the Irish es- 
tablishment, under King William, and 
finally espoused Colonel Godfrey, who, 
by the influence of her brother, was made 
keeper of the jewel office in the Tower, 

HIS BASE TREACHERY: 
__ Nothing perhaps can be more singular, 
if there be any thing singular in times of 
revolution, than to find two noblemen 
who had so essentially contributed to the 
$ 
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stability of William’s thron 
rough e9 Godolphin, at tg 
engaged in a clandestine 
with ‘the exiled monarch, Bre ~_— 
the inconsistency of human nature ; ; 
such is the fact which has been aa 
by the publication of ored 
pens of James and his eatin, ws 
herents,. re 
In a species of infidelity so 
which is the prevailing rs aud 
tionary period, it is matter rather of 
regret than of surprise, to find Marlbo. 
rough implicated, For this conduct va. 
rious causes may be assigned, Deeply 
indebted to the faveur of James, it was 
not ull after an anxious struggle between 
duty and gratitude, that he resolved tp 
abandon his benefactor. The preceding 
pages will shew his feelings at that inter. 
esting crisis; and prove that he was not 
actuated by personal interest or ambis 
tion. Though dissatisfied with the ar 
rangeiments introduced at the revolution, 
he yet acquiesced in the change wher 
accomplished ; and, by accepting honouss 
and employments under the new sove 
reign, he gave an unqualified assent to 
the established government. Soonafier. 
wards, however, he, as well as many 
others of all denominations, was alien 
ated by the endeavours of the king to 
break down the barriers devised for the 
security of the national church, and 
facilitate the admission of dissenters into 
the offices of government; a measure 
scarcely less obnoxious to the Torts 
than the introduction of Catholics to the 
Whigs, He was also offended by the 
cold and repulsive deportment of Wile 
liam towards those who had assisted in 
the revolution, and the imprudent pres 
ference which he uniformly displayed 
towards his foreign favourites. But the 
motive which seeins more particularly (0 
have actuated Marlborough, as well 
many of those who entered into comme 
nications with the court of St, Ger 
mains, was, the apprehension that & 
change of public sentiment might evelr 
tually restore King James to the throne 
of his ancestors. : 
Under the apparent influence 0! ~ 
considerations, Marlborough re - 
the overtures of the exiled monar l, 
early as the commencement id 
and through Colonel Sackville “2 ts 
Bulkeley, two of the jacobite pon 
testified, in the most unq vet, and 
his contrition for his past CORT. 
2 ¢ k nds for his de : 
anxiety to make ame and bis 
tion. From this period salle main 
friend Godolphin occasionally ™ |. 
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tained a clandestine intercourse with the 

court of St. Germains, and even made 

many communications on the state of 

public affairs and domestic transactions. 
ANNE'S ATTACHMENT. 

Common resentment and common 
mortification gave new strength to the 
romantic affection which subsisted be- 
tween the princess and her favourite, 
To an offer made by the countess of 
withdrawing from her service, Anne 
replied with the most tender expostula- 
tions, asseverating that she was not the 
cause of the rupture which had occurred. 
In one of her notes, she observes ‘ [ 
really long to know how my dear Mrs, 
Freeman got home; and, now I have this 
opportunity of writing, she must give me 
leave to tell her, if she should ever be so 
cruel to leave her faithful Mrs. Morley, 
she will rob her of the joy of her life; for 
if that day should come, [ should never 
enjoy another happy minute; and I 
swear to you I would shut myself up, and 
never see a creature,” 

MARLBOROUGII’S ARREST, 

Marlborough was suddenly arrested, 
on the 5th of May, on a charge of high- 
treason. Warrants were likewise issued 
against the Earls of Huntingdon and 
Scarsdale, and Dr. Spratt, Bishop of 
Rochester. Several other persons were 
also taken into custody, particularly 
Lord Middleton, the Lords Griffin and 
Dunmore, Sir John Fenwick, and 
Colonels Slingsby and Sackville, all of 
whom were known partisans of the Stuart 
family. , 

Tie moment of these arrests was a 
crisis of peculiar danger and alarm; for 
a French fleet was an the point of sail- 
ing, to convey the dethroned monarch, 
with a large body of troops, to the 
British shores, The avowed jacobites 
were consequently seized by way of pre- 
caution, and not on any specific charge. 
With regard to the Earls of Marlborough 
and Scarsdale, and the Bishop of Roches- 
ter, the case was different, though the 
time and mode of their detention seemed 
to mvolve them in the designs which 
popular opinion ascribed tothe rest. In 
fact, they were arrested in consequence 
of an atrocious scheme, formed by one 
Robert Young, then imprisoned in New- 
gate for the non-payment of a fine. 

'S wretch, who was expert in counter- 
feiting hands, drew up an association in 
favour of James the second, to which he 
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Basil Firebrass, To give additional 
colour to his scheme, he also forged 
several letters from Marlborough. By 
the agency of Stephen Blackhead, a con- 
federate equally infamous, he found 
— to aN. the fictitious associa- 
ton in the palace belonging to the 
Bishop of Rochester, at Richins. in 
Kent. On the information of Young 
the palace was searched, and the paper 
being found, measures were immediately 
adopted to secure the Supposed de- 
linquents, 

The atrocious forgery of Young was 
detected the instant he was confronted 
with the Bishop of Rochester. Accord- 
ingly the prelate, and all those implicated 
in the same charge, except Marlbo. 
rough, were released without delay. 
Even the arrested jacobites were libe- 
rated, when the defeat of the French 
fleet off La Hogue had dissipated the 
alarm of invasion, But, although the 
guilt of Young and his associate was 
legally substantiated, and although they 
suffered a severe punishment for their 
offence, Marlborough was detained in 
custody till the 15:h of June, the last 
day of the term, He was then admitted 
to bail in the court of Kiny’s Bench, on 
the surety of the Earl of Shrewsbury, the 
Marquis of Halifax, the Earl of-Carbury, 
and Mr. Boyle. 

At the commencement of Michaelmas 
term, Marlborough, with his sureties, 
applied to be discharged from their re- 
cognizance. Their demand being re« 


jected, they, on the meeting of Parlia- 


ment, appealed to the House of Peers, 
as well against his detention, without 
any specific charge, as against the subse. 
quent refusal to release his bail. The 
appeal was warmly supported by Shrews- 
bury, who represented Marlborough as 
ungratefully and unjustly treated; aud the 
question gave rise to several vehement 
debates. At length the king terminated 
the discussion by discharging the recog- 
nizance, and the House of Peers vindi- 
cated their privileges, by a declaration 
avainst such arrests and detention of 
their members in future. The ministers 
were exonerated by a bill of indemnity. 
After his liberation, the Earl of Marl- 
borough was estranged from the court. 
His income being reduced by the loss of 
his lucrative employments, he alternately 
resided at his mansion of Sandridge, and 
in the apartments which his lady occu- 


aunexed the signatures of the Earl, of pied at Berkley-house. The princess, 
indeed, considered him as the victim of 
her cause, and proposed to create in her 
: househuld 


Ma:lborough and Scarsdale, the Bishop 
of Rochester, Lord Cornbury, aud Sir 
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household a new place in his favour, with 

a salary of 1,0001. a-year; but the 

generous offer was respectfully declined. 
HIS REPEATED TREASONS, 

During the interval between the libe- 
ration of Marborough, and the death of 
Queen Mary, we find him, in conjunction 
with Godolphin, and many others, con- 
tinuing a clandestine intercourse with 
the exiled family, On the 2nd of May, 
1694, only a few days before he offered 
his services to King William, he commu- 
nicated to James, through Colonel Sack- 
ville, intelligence of an expedition, then 
fitted out, for the purpose of destroyin 
the fieet in Brest harbour. Godolphin, 
though a minister, is even said to have 
made the same disclosure on the pre- 
ceding day. We are far fromattempting 
to palliate this act of infidelity ; yet, from 
the time and circumstances of the com- 
munication, we are inclined to regard it 
in no other light than as one of the 
various expedients adopted by Mar!bu- 
rough and others to regain the good-will 
of their former sovereign, that their 
demerits might be overlooked in the 
event of a restoration, 

But, whatever were the real motives of 
Marlborough, in this and similar commu- 
nications to the exiled monarch, his in- 
tercourse with the Stuart agents could 
not be concealed; and a proof of the 
danger to which he exposed himself 
occurred in the case of Sir John 
Fenwick. 

Fenwick was one of the most notorious 
jacobites, and deeply implicated in the 
plot to assassinate King William. Being 
arrested in his attempt to escape, his 
guilt was proved by an intercepted letter, 
which he had addressed to his wife, 
After strongly denying the charges against 
him, in his examination before the lurds 
Justices, he was confounded by the pros 
duction of this letter, and offered to pure 
chase his pardon by an ample disclosure, 
provided he was excused trom appearing 
as an evidence. His request being 
denied, he threw himself on the royal 
mercy. 

To prove his contrition, he delivered 
to the Duke of Devonshire, lord high 
steward, who, by the king’s order, 
visited him in the Tower, a written con- 
fession, containing vague accounts of the 
plots and projects of the jacobites, and 
obscure allusions to certain persons, who 
were stated to be intrusted with the 
management of King James’s affairs in 
England. Being required to specify 
these persons, he delivered other papers, 
in which he o the Duke of Shrews- 





bury, the Earl 
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and others of less note, H sa: 
cated the Services which thet at ini 
Spectively to perform; stati 


ticular, that King James deemed 
secure of the arm 


Mariborough. 


bury, Mariborough 
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sovereign, 


MARLBOROUGH AND GoDoLpyiy, 
From an early period of the reign of 
Charles the second, an intimate CONNEC 
tion had subsisted between Marlboroush 
and Godolphin, which took its rise = 
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phin, Admiral Rane 


y by means of 
He added, that Suc 
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Y Were re. 
‘Bo 0 pare 
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Russel, had 
heir former 


their intercourse in public employinents, 
and was afterwards cemented by a simi. 
larity in political principles, boih being 
tories and high churchmen, but withoy 
the rancour and prejudice which maiked 
the distinctions of party. Their union 
was rendered more cordial by the diver. 
sity of their talents and pursuits: Mar. 
borough being attached to the profession 
of arms, and Godolphin to finance, of 
which he was a perfect master. In the 
revolution, which was the test of so many 
public and private connections, Godok 
phin acted a less prominent part thau his 
He did not forsake the 
interest of James, till the misguided 
monarch became wanting to hinself; 
and he made a vigorous opposition to 
the breach of the hereditary succes 
sion, occasioned by the elevation of 
William to the throne, Siill, however, 
he was continued in the commission ot 
the treasury by the new monarch, who 
entertained a high opinion of his abilities 
and integrity. He held his situatwna 
the head of the board, from 1690 to 
1696 ; and resigned, as we have already 
observed, in consequence of the accust 


noble friend. 


tions of Sir John Fenwi 
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which the whigs were predominant. 
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diced an intimacy between their chil- 
dren; and all parties witnessed with sin. 
guiar pleasure @ growing attachment 
between Francis the only son of lord 
Godolphin, and lady Henrietta Churchill, 
Meeting with the full approbation of 
the parents, it soon terminated in a 
matrimonial union, which took place in 
1698, when the young lady had attained 
her eighteenth year. The princess Anne 
interested herself warmly in the match, 
and offered in the most delicate terms to 
endow the bride with a marriage portion 
of 10,0001. 
HARLEY. 

Robert Harley had imbibed from his 
father the whig doctrines; and, as he had 
been brought up in the principles of the 
low church, he was even suspected of a 
tendency to puritanism. At all events, 
his family adhered to the presbyterian 
form of worship, and he himself appears 
to have maintained an intimate connec- 
tion with the dissenters. Being a decided 
enemy to popery, he took so prominent 
a part in the revolution, that he was 
selected by the gentry of Worcestershire 
to convey a tender of their services to 
the prince of Orange. He was brought 
into parliament after the accession of 
king William, and speedily became an 
active and useful member. He not only 
distinguished himself by his skill in 
finance, but in 1694 he was chosen to 
prepare the act, which formed the ground. 
work of the celebrated triennial bill, 

About this time he changed his puliti- 
cal tenets, and ranged himself with the 
tories, though his principles were always 
regarded as moderate, and he main- 
tained his connection with many of 
different sentiments, ‘His talents for 
business, conciliating manners, and dex. 
terity in debate, gave him at an early 
period considerable influence in the 
house of commons. A distant relation- 
ship with the countess of Marlborough 
first introduced him to the notice of her 
usband, A conformity in political sen- 
ments gave rise to a more intimate 
&cquaintance, which was gradually ma- 
tured into the highest degree of cordiality 
and friendship. From the interest which 
larlborough afterwards took in the ads 
Yancement of Harley, there is little 
doubt that he zealously promoted his 
views, and gave essential aid in his ele- 
vation to the speaker’s chair. 
MARLBOROUGH RESTORED TO FAVOR. 

Although the king had shewn great 
attention to Marlborough, and invariably 
atiéed the estimation in which he held 
s talents and services; yet he never 

Moxzury Mae, No, 381, 
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entirely conquered his early prejudices, 
or divested himself of that jealousy 
which sovereigns usually feel, against 
the adherents of those who are destined 
to succeed them. At this period, haw- 
ever, he overlooked all inferior consides 
rations, and placed Marlborough in a 
ost of the highest consequence, neat ta 
is own person. His motives for this 
choice were laudably disinterested and 
patriotic. Sensible of his own ap- 
proaching dissolution, foreseeing the ins 
evitable necessity of a continental war, 
and anxious for a maintenance of that 
system, which it had been the labour 
and boast of his life to uphold,—he was 
desirous that the political and military 
powers should be transferred to one, 
who, with abilities equal to the emere 
gency, might possess the confidence of 
the country, and the good will of bis 
successor. In no one were these requis 
sites united except in Marlborough. 
Accordingly William selected bim to 
command the forces in the Netherlands, 
and to negotiate the treaties, which were 
to be formed with foreign powers, for 
the renewal ofthe grand alliance. This 
choice, as judicious in itself as it was 
honourable to his feelings, was almost 
his last act before he quitted England, 
to organize the most formidable confe- 
deracy, which had yet been marshalled 
against France. 
HIS LOVE FOR HIS WIFE. 
“ Wednesday Morning, May 15-26« 

‘¢ It is impossible to express with what 
a heavy heart I parted with you when EF 
was by the water’s side. Ifcould have 
given my life to have come back, though 
I knew my own weakness so much that 
I dorst not, for I knew I should have 
exposed myself to the company. I did, 
for a great while, with a perspective 
glass, look upon the cliffs, in hopes I 
might have had one sight of you. We 
are now out of sight of Margate, and I 
have neither soul nor spirits, but Ido at 
this minute suffer so much that nothing 
but being with you can recompense it. 
If you wilt be sensible of what I now 
feel, you will endeavour ever to be easy 
to me, and then I shall be most happy, 
for it is you only that can give me true 
content. I pray God to make you and 
your’s happy; and if I could contribute 
any thing to it with the atmost hazard 
of my life, I should be glad to do it. 

I do assure you, upon my soul, I had 
much rather the whole world should go 
wrong than you should be uneasy; for 
the quiet of my life depends only upon 
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that you are dearer to me than all things 
in this world, My temper may make 
you and myself sometimes uneasy; but 
when I am alone, and L find you kind, 
if you knew the true quiet I have in my 
mind, you would then be convinced of 
my being entirely yours, and that it is 
jn no other power in this world to make 
me happy but yourself.” 
HIS CAPTURE BY THE FRENCH. 

On the $rd of November he quitted 
Maestricht for the Hague, and, with the 
Dutch deputies, descended the Meuse in 
a boat, accompanied by a guard of 
twenty-fivemen. At Ruremond he was 
joined on the following day by Cohoin, 
in a larger boat with sixty men, and an 
additional escort of fifty troopers attended 
them along the banks of the river. Such 
a force seemed fully sufficient to protect 
them against any enterprise from the 
French posts and garrisons in the vici- 
nity: but in the night the horsemen lost 
their way, the larger boat our sailed the 
other, and Marlborough was left with 
only his slender guard of twenty-five 
men. 

In this situation the boat was sur- 
prised by a French partisan from Guel- 
der, who, with thirty-five men, was 
lurking among the reeds and sedge, 
They suddenly seized the towerope, 
poured a volley into the boat, and, rush- 
ing on-board, overpowered the guard, 

The Dutch deputies were furnished 
with French passes, but Marlborough 
had thought it degrading to solicit such 
a safeguard. The coolness aud presence 
of mind, which never deserted him in 
the field, were, however, no less con. 
spicuous in this inglorious yet imminent 

eril, One of his attendants who had 
ortunately preserved a French pass 
granted to his brother, general Churchill, 
when obliged .to quit the army from ill 
health, slipped it unperceived into his 
hand. Though aware that the date had 
expired, and that the most trifling scru- 
tiny would detect the deception, he pre- 
sented it to his captors with undisturbed 
confidence. His unruffled deportment, 
the darkness of the night, and the confu- 
sion of the moment, prevented a discovery. 
The adventurers, after pillaging the vessel 
and extorting the customary presents, 
retained the escort as prisoners, and 
suffered Marlborough and his fellow tra- 
vellers to proceed. 

In an instant the disastrous tidings 
were spread that the general had fallen 
into the hands of the enemy; and the 
governor of Venloo led his garrison to 
Guelder, whithe he supposed the illuse 
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trious captive had been 
termined to effect his r 
In the attempt. 
intelligence excited the u 
nation, The States, 
assembled, passed a vot 
enjoining all their troo 
out delay, and constr 
Guelder to release their prisoner, 

In the midst of the confusion and 
alarm, Marlborough himself appeared at 
the Hague. The transport of joy which 
burst forth on his arrival, proved the 
deep and general interest felt for hig 
safety. The sedate and deliberatire 
character of the natives was lost in the 
enthusiasm of exultation. Surrounded 
by enraptured crowds, and overwhelmed 
by tumultuous proofs of popular applause, 
Marlborough with difficulty reached the 
hotel destined for his reception, accom: 
panied by a cavalcade less pompnis 
indeed, but far more gratifying than any 
which perhaps had ever graced the 
triumphal procession of a Reman general 
to the capitol, 
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BATTLE OF BLENHEIN, 

The fate of the day was no sooner 
decided, than Marlborough, taking from 
a pocket-book a slip of paper, wrote a 
hasty note to the duchess, announcin 
his victory. 


August 18, 1704. 
‘¢ T have not time to say more, butto 
beg you will give iy duty to the queet, 
and let her know her army has had a 
glorious victory. M. Taillard and two 
other generals are in my coach, and I 
am following the rest. The bearer, my 
aide-descainp, colonel Parke, will give 
her an account of what has passed. 
shall do it in a day or two, by another, 
more at large.” : 
«s MARLBOROUGH. 


We find the total loss of the enemy, 
to have been no less than 40,000 men, 
including deserters and those who were 
killed in the retreat. The loss on the 
side of the confederates was also very 
considerable, being 4,500 killed, and 
7,500 wounded: but few officers of note, 
except the prince of Holstein Beck, @ 
brigadier Rowe, who were killed ; oo 
lord North and Grey, and lord Mordawt 
wounded. The void which these case? 
ties left in the ranks of the oe 
was not ill supplied by arian a A 
under the banners of victory. Among 
these were the two German reel ; 
of Gueder and Zurlauben, amounts 
3,000 men. Te 
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To tre Duchess. 

és August 14.—Before the battle was 

site dove yesterday, I writ to my dear- 
est soul, to let her know that I was weil, 
and that God had blessed her majesty’s 
arms with as great a victory as has ever 
been known; for prisoners I have the 
marshal de Tallard, and the greatest 
part of his general oflicers, above 8,900 
meu, and near 1,500 «flicers. In short, 
the army of M_ de Tallard, which was 
that which I fought with, is quite ruined; 
that of the elector of Bavaria and the 
marshal dé Marsin, which prince Eugene 
fought against, I am afraid has not had 
much loss, for I can’t find that he has 
many prisoners. As soon as the elector 
knew that monsieur de Tallard was like 
to be beaten, he marched off ; so that I 
came only time enough to see him retire, 
As all these prisoners are taken by the 
troops I command, it is, in my power to 
send as many of them to England, as 
her majesty shall think for her honour 
and service. My own opinion in this 
matter is, that the marshal de Tallard, 
and the general officers, should be sent 
or brought to her majesty when I come 
to England; but, should all the officers 
be brought. it would be a very great ex. 
pense, and [think the honour ts in having 
the marshal, and such other officers as her 
majesty pleases. But [ shail do in this, as 
in all things, that which shall be most 
agreeable tv her. I am so very much 
out of order with having been seventeen 
hourson horseback yesterday, and not 
having been able to sleep above three 
hours last night, that I can write to none 
of my friends. However I am so pleased 
with this action, that I can’t end my let- 
ter without being so vain as to tell my 
dearest soul, that, within the memory of 
man, there has been no victory so great as 
this ; and, as I am sure you love me er- 
Urely well, you will be mfinitely pleased 
with what has been done, upon my ac- 
count as well as the great benefit the 
public will have. For, had the success 
of prince Eugene been equal to his merit, 
We should in that day’s action have made 
an eud of the war.” 

** Steinkewm, August 18. 

“‘T have been so very much out of ors 
der for these four or five days, that I 
have been obliged this morning to be let 
blood, which | hope wili set me right; 
for [ should be very much troubled not 
to be able to follow the blow we have 


given, which appears greater every day 


than another, for we have. now above 
11,000 prisuners, I have also this day 
& deputation from the town of Augsburg 
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to let me know that the French were 
marched out of it yesterday morning, by 
which they have abandoned the country 
of Bavaria, so that the orders are already 
given for the putting a garrison into it. 
If we can be su lucky as to force them 
from Ulm, where they are now all toge- 
ther, we shall certainly then drive them 
to the other side of the Rhine. After 
which we flatter ourselves that the world 
will think we have done all that could be 
expected from us, This day the whole 
army has returned their thanks to Al- 
mighty God for the late success, and I 
have done it with all my heart; for never 
victory was so complete, notwithstavding 
that they were stronger than we, and 
very advantageously posted. But be- 
lieve me, my dear soul, there was an ab- 
sulute necessity for the good of the come 
inon cause to make this venture, which 
God has so blessed. I am told the elec- 
tor has sent for his wife and children to 
come to Ulm. If it be true, he will nut 
then quit the French interest, which I had 
much rather he should do, if it might be 
upon reasonable terms ; but the impe- 
rialists are for his entire ruin. My deare 
est life, if we could have another such a 
day as Wednesday last, I should thea 
hope we might have such a peace as that 
I might enjoy the remaining part of my 
life with you. The elector has this mi- 
nute sent a gentleman to me, [ think only 
to amuse us; we shall see the truth ina 
day or two, for we march to-morrow. 
The blood they have taken from me, has 
dove me a gfeat deal of good, which 
is very necessary, for I have not time to 
be sick.” 
To Lord Godolphin, 
“* Sefelingen, August 28. 

‘¢ The troops under my command are 
advanced three days on their march to 
wards the Rhine, but I have been obliged 
to stay here to finish, if possible, the 
treaty with the electress, who has assured 
me by letter, that one of her ministers 
shail be here this day with full powers. 
It he comes before I am obliged to seal 
this letter, you shall have an account of 
it, By the letters we have intercepted 
of the enemy’s going to Paris, from their 
camp at Dutlngen, they all own to have 
lost above 40,000 men, If we have not 
Ulm by treaty, we shail leave Monsieur 
Thungen with the troops that should 
have had the siege of Ingoldstadt. We 
are endeavouring all we can to get sixty 
pieces of cannon for the siege of Lane 
dau, which place would be of great ade 
vantage to our winter quarters. 
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officers and soldiers, our army is in so 
good heart, and so entirely united, that 
if the enemy gives us an occasivun, I do 
not doubt but God will bless us with a 
farther success.” 

The good effects of this victory were 
speedily experienced. The first and 
most important was the dissipation of 
that alarm which the French arms had 
long inspired. . From the complete de- 
velopment of the vast military system, 
which principally owed its splendour and 
consistency to Louis the fourteenth, his 
troops had suffered no considerable de- 
feat; and not only regarded themselves, 
but had taught other countries to regard 
them, as invincible. But this victory 
over the flower of those armies, who had 
hitherto marched from conquest to con- 
quest, broke the charm, and transferred 
the wreath of fame from the French 
standard to that of the allies. The court 
of Versailles, indeed, attempted to pal- 
hate the defeat, by ascribing it to the in- 
capacity of the generals, and by publish- 
ing false and partial accounts of the 
battle; bat, although they found even in 
England factious partisans to repeat and 
éxaggerate their misrepresentations, the 
impression was deep and permanent. In 
France despondency succeeded presump- 
tion; while the other nations of Europe 
reflected on their former alarms with 
shame and indignation. The recollec- 
tion of the field of Blenheim, depressed 
ttre courage of the French:soldiery, as 
much as it warnred the bosoms, and 
roused the zeal of the troops who were 
mspired by the guidance of the success- 
ful commanders, The name of Marl- 
borough became in France a watch- 
word of fear: and, like the appellations 
of ‘those beings whom fancy has invested 
with imayinary terrors, was even ein- 
ployed by parents to operate on the ap- 
prehensions of their children. 

THE WHIGS OF ANNE'S REIGN. 

~ The whigs formed a complete phalanx, 
impelled by the same spirit, and directed 
to the same end. As the constant sup- 
porters of the war, and increasing in 
consequence fram its success, they louke 
éd forward to an increase of their num- 
bers in the approaching election, and a 
gradual introduction of their chiefs into 
power, The leaders of this body were 
five peers, who are distinguished in the 
histories of the times by the name of the 
Junta, and who were all men of superior 
talents, and had performed essential ser- 
vices to the nation by their exertions in 
Promoting the protestant succession, and 





their public services during the reign of 
4 
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Wharton, Halifax 
land, ; + Orford, and 

These were the five chiefs whow; 
the strength of the whig party 
were supported by the dukes of 
shire, Somerset, and Newcastle 
upper house, where they possessed 
siderable majority; and in the lo 
house they found zealous advucates : 
Boyle, chancellor of the exchequer Com. 
per, attorney general, Smith, whom the 
afterwards raised to the office of Speake, 
and Walpole, who now began his lng 
public career. 

LORD SOMERS, 

In his public capacity, lord Somers 
was a true patriot, if a true patrint ever 
existed. Hitherto he had not swerved a 
tittle from the principles of that revoln 
tion of which he was one of the great 
movers, and to- which he sacrificed his 
private interests, and that honourableam. 
bition of which no one is devoid, (f 
the real whigs, he was the only one who 
possessed the favour and affection of king 
William, as was proved by the extreme 
reluctance with which that monarch con- 
sented to his removal. 

LORD HALIFAX. 

Charles Montagu, lord Halifax, being 
descended in a direct line from the earl 
of Manchester, the distinction of his fa 
mily brought him first into notice, and he 
increased this distinction by his literary 
talents, amiable manners, social qual 
ties, and taste for literature. Withthese 
he united an accurate knowledge of 
finance, to which he directed his studies 
as a source of advancement, alter he 
had obtained a seat in the house of com 
mons. To his labours the country wa 
indebted for the stabrlity of paper cre 
dit, and the improvement of the ol 

Having raised himself to the offic 
first commissioner of the treasury, he 8s 
exposed to the incessant hostilities 0 
tories, and persecuted by them in 
house of commons with unrelenting = 
verity; but he was the Sanson of BS 
party, and repelled with unabated eed 
the multiplied attacks of his an 7 
adversaries. Though firm and many . 
debate, he was interested, timid, @ 
versatile as a politician; and was ’ 
without reason accused of ern - 
sacrificing his political tenets 10" 
rest or fear. Froin this motives board 
changed his place at the venong of 
for the lucrative and permarer accep” 
auditor of the exchequer, and rhe perpe 
ted a peerage to escape from eomin0t® 
tual warfare of the house But 


William. These five Peers were Somers 
Sunder. 
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But in this hope he was disappointed, for 
he was impeached as a peer, and, though 
he parried the attack, he was still ex. 

sed to incessant warfare. In the up- 
per house he found a more congenial 
situation, and a fitter theatre for the 
brilliance and elegance of his oratory. 
After relinquishing a responsible office 
for the sake of tranquillity or interest, 
his restless spirit was not satishied. He 
was incessantly caballing with those who 
possessed the private favour of the qaeen ; 
he was always craving for some situation, 
which he could hold with his post in the 
exchequer, and particularly anxious to 
obtain a diplomatic mission abroad. He 
carried his importunities to such a de- 
gree as to disgust Marlborough, who, in 
his private letters, complains of his reste 
less and captious temper. This occa- 
sioned frequent bickerings, and indeed 
laid the foundation of a secret dishke in 
the mind of Halifax against Marlborough, 
which afterwards instigated the versatile 
peer to injure him by insidious accusa- 
tions at the court of Hanover. He 
courted with unceasing assiduity the 
duchess of Marlborough, and regaled her 
with concerts and entertainments; but, 
although his attentions were grateful to 
her vanity, and although he at first was 
admitted to her confidence, he soon irri- 
tated her jealous temper, and lost her 
esteem. 

LORD WHARTON. 

Lord Wharton has strared the fate of 
the most illustrious characters who have 
identified themselves with a particular 
party. He is eulogised by the whigs as 
one of the principal instruments of the 
revolution, and the paragon of political 
perfection, By the tories he is decried 
asa turbulent and restless demagogue, 
imbued with republicanism and infide- 
lity; as hostile to the-true principles of 
the monarchy, and no less hostile to the 
established church, Descended from an 
illustrious family in the north, he was el- 
dest son and heir to Philip, lord Whar- 
ton. He was born and bred a dissenter, 
but conformed to the national worship, 
althouzh he was still friendly to his for. 
mer sect, and partial to its principles. 
His wife continued a rigid presbyterian, 
and a disciple of the celebrated Mr. 

‘Owe, a dissenting minister who was 
distinguished for his eloquence, enthu- 
slasm, and piety. 

In his early career Wharton was a 
companion of Charles the second, and 
wasled by the royal example and influence 
“we in the orgies of a licentious court. 

ull, however, his political principles re- 
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mained uncontaminated, and, amidst all 
the blandishments of pleasure, he evinced 
such a decided attachment to constite- 
tional freedom, that in 1677 he was sent 
with Buckingham and Shaftesbury to the 
Tower, for questioning the legality of the 
sitting parhament. Under James the 
second he became a still more strenuous 
Opponent of popery and arbitrary power, 
and was one of the first gentlemen whe 
Joined the prince of Orange. 

_ Next to Somers he was the most dis- 
tinguished of that party which placed 
Willian and Mary on the throne. He 
was rewarded by the new sovereign with 
the place of comptroller of the house 


‘held, but was never advanced to any poe 


litical office, because William, however 
grateful for his services, and however 
conscious of his talents and consistency, 
was yet disgusted with his overbearing 
temper, and offended by his uniform an- 
tipathy to Robert, ear! of Sunderland, 
whom he persecuted with unceasing acri- 
mony, till he forced him from office, 
Wharton was disappointed in various ate 
tempts to ubtain the seals of secretary of 
state; but, in spite of repeated slights 
and mortifications, he sull retained his 
office in the household. 

He was a bold, fluent, and manly dee 
bater, yet better calculated for the me- 
ridian of the lower, than for that of the 
upper house. His eloquence was coarse 
and popular; his attacks merciless, and 
his wit ready and poignant, but often de. 
generating into ribaidry, which induced 
Bolingbroke, in language equally coarse, 
to call him the scavenger of his party. 
In his aversion to high-church principles, 
he went beyond the free-thinkers of the 
aye; for he scoffed at religion itself, and 
made no concealment of his infidelity, 

Though bold, ardent, and overbearing, 
he was skilled in the management of the 
passions, and calculated to shine in the 
tumult of elections and popular assenre 
bles. On such occasions he could con- 
trol or conceal his natural impetuosity, 
and, with a wonderful address accommer 
date himself ta the interests, feelings, 
and prejudices of those whom he wished 
to command. ca 

At the accession of Anne, being ejected 
from his office as head of the household, 
end his. place in the privy council, he 
did not imitate the disinterestedness of 
Somers, but sought to satisfy hs disap- 
pointed ambition and avidity, by an op- 

ition of the most violent kind, Ine 
deed it is difficult to judge to what ex- 
tremities his — and vengeance might 
have prompted him, had he not been rer 
strained 
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strained by the advice and representa- 


trons of Somers, and the more considera. 


ble members of the party. Still, how- 
ever, his natural temper continually broke 
forth, and we find him depicted in the 
Jetters of Marlborough, as well as in 
those from Maynwaring to the duchess, 
as insatiable in his demands, irascible in 
temper, turbulent and unmanageable in 
his political capacity, and even secretly 
caballing with the new favourites of the 
queen. These defects were more dan- 
gerous, because he possessed the confi 
tence of the whigs, for his strenuous ex. 
ertions in tavour of the protestant suce 
cession, and his uniform opposition to 
the restoration of the Stuarts. He was 
now looking forward to the rank of an 
earl; but no increase of honours could 
sate his avidity, and he was no less crav- 
mg for an office of profit and dignity. 
Knowing the queen’s aversion to him in 
particular, and the reluctance of Marl- 
borough and Godolphin to his promotion, 
he was determined to extort by force 
what he could not obtain by persuasion ; 
and was anxious to break through the 
barriers of the cabinet, by obtruding 
some less obnoxious whig into office, that 
he with the other leaders might secure 
an opening for themselves. 
EARL OF ORFORD. 

Edward Russel, earl of Orford, the 
brother of the celebrated John, lord Rus- 
sel, was originally groom of the chamber 
to the duke of York, and in that situa- 
tion seems to have formed an early triend- 
ship with Marlborough. He owed his 
rise and reputation more to the sufferings 
and merits of his illustrious family, to 
his professional skill, and to the share be 
took in the revolution, than to bis supe- 
rior talents as an orator, or statesman. 
In private life he was irritable and impe- 
tuous, blunt and overbearing; in public 
he was interested in character, and ambi- 
tious of distinction, Disgusted with the 
king for his neglect of the whigs, his re- 
sentment threw him into the opposite 
extreme, lle remoustrated with William 
for his severe treatment of Marlborough, 
and like him he entered into a correse 
pondence with the exiled family, which 
proved a source of perpetual embarrass- 
ment. Notwithstanding this secret infi- 
delity, he exalted his character by the 
victory off La Hogue; and was justly 
regarded as the person, who, under Pro 
vidence, the most contributed to effect 
and maintain the revolution, For this 
and subsequent services he was created 
earl of Orford. As he offended and 
alicnated all parties by his grasping and 


pe we Ying he had been ’ 
raised to office and as re 
missed ; but these partial a 
pewer only contributed to increase his 
Appetite for rule, and to give new { 
to. his disgust with the government “ 
Of all the junta, Ortord was peth 
this time the most obnoxious to the queen: 
because, in common with her aversion to 
his party, she regarded with peculiar je. 
lousy, a nobleman whose professional 
talents, popularity, and personal Views, 
rendered him the rival, and often the 
censor, of the prince of Demmark in the 
management of the admiralty, 
Notwithstanding his friendship and 
connexions with Marlborough, bis rough. 
ness and impetuosity occasionally aliens. 
ted a nobleman who was distinguished 
by contrary qualities ; and, in the corres 
pondence between the two ministers, he 
is often depicted in the same unfavours 
ble colours as Halifax and Wharton, 
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ORIGIN OF THE WORK. 
HE, Emperor Napoleon having been 
pleased to communicate to me his 
opinion un the principal eventsol the Can 
paign of mpcccxv. | have, in aia 

following Narrative, availed myse¥ ° 

that favourable circumstance, and also 0 

my own recollections of the great calas- 

trophe, of which i was an eye nan 
Writing as a military man, | os 
alluded to political events 19 oF es ls 
explain how it happened, that * - 
battle sufficed to sulsjugate the one 
nation, governed by the first Cap “ - 
modern times. It is not for me ae 
tempt to discuss these great queer 

Has the battle of Waterloo pont 

or shaken every throne?—Has A ae 4 

the tranquillity of Europe of etersie 

all ite foundations? Time will cee 
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The public will find im this work, a 
sinpie but faithful recital of facts: the 
military reader, the information neces- 
sary to enable him to estimate the faults 
which were committed, and the talents 
which were unfolded: the French, a new 
proof, thar, notwithstanding their mistor- 
tunes, their warl-ke reputation was not 
tarnished in the field uf Waterloo, 

All the probabilities of victory were in 
favour of the French. The combina- 
tions were excellent, and every event ap- 
peared to have been provided for: but 
what can the greatest genius perform 
against destiny? Napoleon was con- 
quered Bi oF eh 

Melancholy example of human vicissi- 
tude! Fortune which had formerly been 
$0 propitious, seemed now to take a de- 
light in crushing him. Betrayed by the 
men on whom he had the best right to 
rely, abandoned by chose whom he had 
loaded with favours, he left France. He 
expected that his greatest enemy would 
be the most generous® * @ # *#® 
* ¢ *®* * ® #8 # & 
* Ah! Napoleon, why didst 
thou not die at Waterloo! 

THE FRENCH ARMIES. 

During the whole of the year 1814, 
the clothi:g of the troops, (some privi- 
leged regiments excepted,) had been com- 
pletely neglected. The army was almost 
naked; the manufactories which had 
been established for supplying it, were 
broken up, and there was not a yard of 
cloth in the magazines. 

So low had the military situation of 
France been reduced, that, in the month 
of April, it would have been scarcely 
possible to assemble an army of one hun- 
dred thousand men—a force barely suffi- 
cient to supply yarrisons for our fortresses. 
Nothing remained disposable to form an 
army for the field. hie 

The Emperor restored to the regiments 
the numbers to which they had given 
celebrity in so many battles. The third, 
fourth, and fitth battalions were re- 
created in each regiment, and thus em- 
ployment was given to the half-pay 
officers. All, who were on furlough, were 


recalled—all old suldiers were summoned. 


to rejoin their colours—and the conscrip- 
tion of 1815 was called out. Two hune 
dred battalions of chassewrs and gree 
nadiers of the national guard were raised, 
Which presented a force of one huidred 
and twenty thousand men. These bate 
talions, immediately on being formed, 
Without waiting fur clothing or arms, 
Were marched to the fortresses they were 
t© garrison, There they were armed, 
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and their organization rendered com” 
plete. Measures were tuken for clothing 
them, but that could not be fully accom- 
plished before July or August. All the 
fortresses and the coasts were put m a 
proper state of defence with the greatest 
promptitude, Six thousand cannoniers 
were organized for the defence of the 
coasts, ‘Twenty regiments of marine in- 
fantry, each consisting of two battalions, 
and recruited with sailors who had served 
in the navy, were ordered tu be raised. 

The infantry of the imperial guard was 
doubled, and its cavalry tripled. Its 
artillery, which had been disbanded, was 
re-organized and consisted of one hun- 
dred and twenty pieces of cannon, with 
their horses. The equipments for the 
bridge department, the engineers, and 
the commissariat, were prepared. Nei. 
ther the Emperor, the ministry, nor the 
nation could be reproached with any 
delay. Every thing was done as it were 
by enchantment, and, by the beginning 
of June, the whole of the army of the 
line was ready to act on the offensive, 
All our great estabiishments and all our 
fortresses were guarded by numerous and 
picked battalions of the national guard 
in pay. At this period the number of 
infantry amounted to two hundred and 
fifty thousand, but only one hundred and 
twenty thousand of them were clothed, 
equipped, and disposable. The remainder 
could not be got ready in the course of 
June, July, and August. The number of 
mounted cavalry was fifty thousand, of 
which only thirty thousand were in a 
state to take the field: the remainder 
were expected to be prepared succes- 
sively in the course of the same months, 

PLAN OF DEFENCF. 

The defence of the fortresses being 
provided for, Paris and Lyons were 
chosen as grand centres of resistance, 
Four hundred field pieces, and three 
hundred of large calibre, were assembled 
at Paris. At Lyons there was an equipe 
ave of one hundred pieces of large cali- 
bre, and one hundred of field artillery. 
Two immense depots of ammunition of 
every kind were formed in these cities. 
A great number of artillery officers of 
the army and navy, and several hatta- 
lions belonging to these two services, 
were exclusively attached to the depdrs. 
Several companies of volunteer artillery 
were also formed in these cities. 

By the beginning of June, all the 
troops of the empire were formed into 
seven army-Corps, four corps of observa- 
tion, and a body called the army of La 


Vendée, The 
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The first army corps was at Lille. It 
consisted of sixteen regiments of infan- 
try and three of cavalry, forming four 
divisions of infantry and one of cavalry; 
in all eighteen thousand foot and fifteen 
hundred horse, under the command of 
General Erlong. 

The second corps, which was composed 
in a similar manner, and of a nearly equal 
force, occupied Valenciennes, under the 
orders of General Reille. 

The third, commanded by General 
Vandamme, was at Mesieres; it had only 
three divisions of infantry and one of 
cavalry. 

The fourth corps, which was com- 
manded by General Gerard, was at Metz, 
and garrisoned the Moselle; its compos 
sition was similar to that of the third, 
but it had one regiments less, and the 
troops were inferior. 

The fifth corps, which had General 
Rapp for its chief, was in Alsace; it had 
three divisions of infantry and one of 
cavalry. 

The sixth, commanded by General 
Lobau, consisted of nine reviment of 
infantry and three of cavalry; it occupied 
Laon, but the fourth regiment of each 
division was in La Vendée. 

The seventh corps, which was at Cham. 
bery, under the command of Marshal 
Suchet, was formed of two divisions of 
infantry, one of cavalry, and two divisions 
of the national guard of Dauphiny and 
the Lyonese. The corps of observation 
ef the Var, commanded by Marshal 
Brune, had three regiments of infantry 
and one of cavalry, General Lecourbe 
commanded, at Befort, a corps of obser- 
vation, consisting of three regiments of 
infantry and three of cavalry. 

KING OF NAPLES. 

When the conduct of the King of 
Naples, during the years 1814 and 1815, 
is considered, it cannot be denied, that 
that unfortunate Prince, by his bad 
policy, contributed, more than any other 
individual, to the first and second over- 
thrown of Napoleon, If in 1814 he had 
not abandoned the cause of France for 
that of Austria, France would not have 
been invaded; and if, in 1815, he had 
not declared war against Austria, France 
in all probability would not have bowed 
a second time under a foreign yoke, The 
Emperor of Austria, seeing his son-in- 
law againseated on the throne of France, 
appeared disposed to negociate with him; 
but the attack of Murat led him to sup. 
pese, that it was the result of a plan con- 
Certed with Napoleon, and he broke off 
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the negociations, saying, « How can | 


treat with Napoleo 
Murat attack me?” My when be mabey 


dk CAMPAIGy, 

n the inning of Ma 

fixed upon bis plan of ca “ Nepole 
that period, he determined to assume the 
offensive on the 15th of June, and to 
pass the Sambre at Charleroi, Qn this 
Operation he could ouly emp.oy the first, 
second, third, fourth, and sixth army. 
corps, the imperial guard, and the ra 
serves of the cavalry, 

The imperial guard quitted Paris o, 
the 8th, the day after the opening of the 
two chambers, and proceeded by forced 
marches to Avesnes, All the corps of the 
army of the north were under march, 
and their movements were every-where 
masked, like that of the fourth corps, by 
numerous detachments from the gar. 
sons of all the towns on the line from 
Dunkirk to Maubeuge. 

The Emperor departed from Paris on 
the morning of the 12th, breakfasted a 
Soissons, inspected that town and its 
garrison, and slept at Laon, where he 
gave the last orders for the defence of 
that important positien. He arrived at 
Avesnes on the 13th, .xamined the for. 
tifications, and held a conference with 
the marshals and commanders of corps, 

The reports and returns of the even 
ing produced the following result; 


Infantry Cavalry Conoue 
Lert, 38,500 men: 


First Corps +-++ 16,000 14,500 4 
Second «-«++++ 19,500 1,500 - 46 
CENTRE, 51,500 men: 
Third Corps «+++ 13,000 1,500 38 
Sixth eeeseeeese 9,000 1,500 38 
Imperial Guard-- 14,000 4,000 % 
Reserve of Cavalry: 
First Corps «+ 9,500 12 
Second eoeeee 2,500 12 
Third eevevere 9,500 12 
R Fourth eesese 1,300 0 
IGHT, 14,700 men: ' 
Fourth Corps: eee 12,000 1,500 - 38 
Division of Cui- ‘ 
rassiers esses | 1,200 te 
—— ———— 
Total eeeeeeeesene 83,500 91,500 350 
—_—_—_— “d 
a 


—which, with the artillery, troops wo 
equipages, amounted altogether ' ; 
hundred and fifteen thousand —, 
whom twenty-four thousand were © 


valry. et 

The allied forces remained in pf 
security in their cantonments sntal 
Prussian army, commanded 


and 
Blucher, amounted to ‘one hundred 
twenty thousand men, of whom eight 
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thousand were cavalry: it had three hune 
dred pieces of cannon, and was divided 
into four corps of thirty thousand men 
ch. 

The Anglo-Belgic army, under the 
command of the Duke of Wellington, 
consisting of English, Hanoverian, Ger- 
man, Belgian, Brunswick, and Dutch 
troops, amounted to upwards of one 
hundred thousand men, among whom 
were fifteen thousand cavalry. The 
trains of artillery amounted to two hun- 
dred and fifty pieces of cannon, This 
army, which consisted of ten divisions of 
infantry (forming thirty brigades, of 
which ten were English troops, four 
Hanoverian, and two of the German 
Legion) and ten brigades of cavalry (of 
which seven were English and one Ha- 
noverian) was divided into two grand 
corps of infantry and one of cavalry. 

On the night of the 14th, some spies 
returned to head-quarters, and = an- 
nounced, that at Namur, Brussels, and 
even Charleroi, nothing appeared to be 
apprehended, This gave rise to the hope 
of separating the two hostile armies, and 
giving them battle one after the other, 
One great advantage was already gained, 
namely, that the movements of the 
French army had, for two days, been 
concealed from the enemy, and that the 
latter was still in his cantonments. We 
soon ascertained that the hussars of the 
enemy’s out-posts had no idea of what 
Was passing in ourarmy. It was, how- 
ever, on the 14th, that General Bour- 
mont, chief of the staff of the fourth corps, 
with Colonel Clouet of the engineers, and 
a staff officer, went over to the enemy. It 
was calculated, that at break of day on 
the 15th the first musquets would be 
fired against the Prussian out-posts: the 
operations of the French army would 
therefore be known at the Prussian head- 
quarters at ten o’clock; whilst, at the 
English head-quarters, no information of 
the events could be received until the 
Close of the day. 

The Prussian army, having intimation 
Of the enemy’s intentions eight or ten 
hours {before the English, would accord- 
ingly be first concentrated. Hopes were 
even entertained of attacking the Prus- 
sians before their four corps were united, 
or of obliging them to fall back in the 
direction of Liege and the Rhine, which 
Was the line of their operations; and 
by thus Separating them from the Eng- 


ish, to create an opportunity for new 
Operations, 


In these calculations, the characters of four 


the enemy’s commanders were much to 
Moxrmty Mac. No. S2t. . 
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be considered. The hussar habits of 
Marshal Blucher, his activity and decided 
character, formed a strong contrast with 
the cautious disposition, the deliberate 
and methodical manner of the Duke of 
Wellington, Thus it was easy to foresee, 
that the Prussian army would be first 
concentrated, and also that ,it would 
evince decision and promptitude in 
hastening to the aid of its ally. If 
Blacher had had only two battalions 
ready to act, he would have employed 
them in support of the English army; 
but there was reason to believe, that 
Wellington, unless his whole army was 
prepared for action, would not attack the 
French to assist Blucher, 
WELLINGTON’S GENERALSHIP. 

The English army had just received 
orders to concentrate itself, During all, 
the proceedings of the 15th, the Duke of 
Wellington had remained tranquilly at 
Brussels. About seven or eight o’clock 
in the evening, he received a dispatch 
from Blucher, informing him, that hosti- 
lities had commenced, and that a strong 
French reconnoissance had sabred some 
of his advanced posts. But the English 
General thought proper to wait until the 
movement should be more decided, and 
did not give orders for marching till mide 
night, when a second dispatch from 
Blucher informed him, whilst at a ball, 
that the French had taken Charleroi, 
The Duke then caused the generale to 
be beaten, and dispatched orders to the 
differeiut cantonments for immediately as~ 
sembling the troops. The corps of the 
Duke of Brunswick, and the division of 
General Picton, which were at Brussels, 
were first assembled; and at break of 
day, they marched forward on Charleroi. 

VICTORY OF LIGNY. 

. Ligny was carried: the enemy beaten 
at all points; having his centre broken, 
and his right turned beyond St. Amand 
by Girard’s division, he precipitately 
abandoned -the field of battle, and re- 
treated in various directions. Forty 
pieces of cannon, six standards, and a 
vast number of prisoners, fell into our 
bands, QOwing-to the darkness of the 
night, we did not obtain all the advan- 
tages which might have been expected 
from this victory. One division of the 
sixth corps fired only a few muskets at 
the close of the battle. It may, indeed, 
be said, that this corps was not engaged. 
Thus the Prussian army, amounting to 
ninety thousand men (Bulow had not 
joined it), was beaten in the space of 
hours by sixty thousand Frenchmen, 
Our loss amounted to between seven 
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and eight thousand. The brave General 
Girard that day gloriously closed his 
career. The enemy himself estimated 
his loss at twenty-five thousand. Marshal 
Blucher was thrown from his horse, and 
was for some minutes in the power of 
our cuirassiers. The Prussian army ef- 
fected its retreat, the first and second 
corps to Tilly, and the third to Gem- 
bloux, where, during the night, it was 
joined by Bulow’s corps (the fourth), 
which arrived from Liege. 
AFFAIR OF QUATRE BRAS, 

Whilst the centre and right of the 
French army were gaining these advan- 
tages, some serious faults were com- 
mitted by the left. Marshal Ney had not 
occupied the position of Quatre Bras. 
The Prince of Orange, whose head- 
quarters were at Nivelles, marched at 
break of day on the 16th to Quatre Bras. 
and reinforced the brigade of Prince 
Bernard by another brigade: thus, that 
important position, during a great part 
of the day, was occupied by only nine 
thousand men! Marshal Ney, who 
ought to have taken possession of it on 
the evening of the 15th, or, at least, at 
break of day on the 16th, had not, at 
two o’clock in the afternoon, made any 
attempt to effect that object. He did not 
even advance on the position, though he 
had been repeatedly ordered to do so, 
until he heard a heavy cannonade in the 
direction of Ligny, It is impossible to 
say what fatality prevented him from ad- 
vancing all the troops under his com- 
mand, and induced him to leave in the 
rear the light cavalry of the guard, and 
the whole of the first corps (d’Erlong’s). 
He advanced with only three divisions of 
Reille’s corps, which, with the cavalry and 
artillery, amounted to twenty thousand 
men, leaving behind him two thousand 
picked cavalry troops, and the eighteen 
thousand infantry of the first corps, 
which shortly afterwards marched to 
Fleurus. 
~ The tirailleurs of the Prince of Orange 
were soon driven back, and the whole 
division must inevitably have been de. 
stroyed had not the Brunswick corps, 
and half an hour afterwards the Enylish 
division commanded by General Picton, 
who left Brussels that morning, arrived 
immediately on the field of battle. The 
enemy’s force now amounted to more 
than thirty thousand men; but he had 
very little cavalry and artillery, the latter 
being unable to follow tie rapid move- 
ments of the infantry, who, in coming 
from Brussels, had marched pine leagues. 
Meanwhile Marshal Ney, by his own in- 
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trepidity and the ardour of his 
continued to gain ground, and ren” 
an enemy superior in numbers. 
Duke of hepato was killed: the a 
rassiers, by repeated charge . 
the square of the forty-sccoad Heth . 
regiment, took its colours, and killed ns 
colonel, Tie victory seemed to be My 
cided in favour of the French when th 
arrival of Cooke’s and Alten’s division 
about four in the afternoon, turned th 
scale in favour of the enemy. This “ 
inforcement of eighteen thousand me, 
increased the Duke of Wellington's farce 
to filty thousand, enabled him to maix 
tain his position, and compelled the 
French army to fight only for the sake o 
preserving its own, 

The French in this action lost abou 
four thousand men: the enemy's loss 
amounted to double that number, as his 
numerous masses were exposed to the 
firing of all our artillery, without being 
able to answer it, 

No officer could have fought with 
more courage and ardour than Marshal 
Ney, with the small number of troops 
under his command. Had he employed 
the cavalry of the guard, and the whole 
of d’Erlong’s corps, which, from the pre- 
ceding day, he ought to have kept in 
readiness for acting, that portion of the 
English army would have been con- 
pletely destroyed and driven beyond the 
Dyle. By the great loss which Marshal 
Ney occasioned to the enemy with twet- 
ty-two thousand men, some idea may be 
formed of what he would have done with 
forty-five thousand. 

TREASONS. ’ 

In these actions, the French soldiers 
fought with as much courage and confi- 
dence in victory as they ever displayed 
in their most celebrated battles: bu 
several of the Generals, and even Mar 
shal Ney himself, were no longer the 
same men. They had lost that enety 
and that spirit of brilliant enterpii 
which once distinguished them, # 
which had so materially contributed ve 
achievement of great triumphs. — 
had become timid and circumspect | # 
their operations; their personal gi 
alone remained. The question A 
them now was, who should least comp! 
mise himself. 

That there were scattered through Of 
different regiments of the French army 
some officers and soldiers, ¥ ay’ 
a pleasure in exagyerating t we 
force, and reporting every ere bred. 
we were turned, &c, cannot be dos on 
It haa already nom mentio the 


















































the 14th General Bourmont went over to 
the enemy with a colonel of engineers; 
and several officers deserted during the 
battle of the 16th. In the heat of the 
action Napoleon received five or six 
alarming reports. One was from a Gene- 
ral, announcing that Vandamme, and the 
whole of his staff, had joined the enemy: 
another stated that Marshal Soult was 
to be guarded against, for that he had 
given false urders for the movements, A 
quarter-master of dragoons, with looks 
of complete despair, and exclaiming that 
he wanted to speak to the Emperor, ap- 
proached him and said, * Sire, I come to 
inform your Majesty, that General Henain 
is at this moment haranguing the officers 
of his division to induce them to desert 
to the enemy.” ‘* How do you know 
that?” said Napoleon, “ Where is he? 
Did you hear him?” And he learned, 
that the quarter-master had neither seen 
nor heard General Henain, but that an 
officer had told him to make this report. 
The whole of these stories were false. 
Vandamme might, perhaps, have acted 
with more vigour, but he was far from 
having any idea of treachery. Henain, 
at the moment he was thus accused, had 
his thigh carried away by a bullet. 

Such, however, was the state of the 
soldiers’ minds, that they placed no con- 
fidence in any one except Napoleon, 
They were every moment ready to be- 
lieve themselves betrayed. Several yood 
othcers, who had served in the troops of 
the King’s household, had been ap- 
pointed to regiments now in the field. 
Perhaps this was a wrong measure. Their 
conduct was irreproachable, but they 
were always objects of suspicion with the 
soldiers, 

BATTLE OF WATERLOO, 

On the morning of -the 18th-the-wea- 
ther was extremely cloudy ; it had rained 
throughout the whole of the night, and 
even at day-break the rain had not 
abated, The reports of the night, and 
the observations which were made, re- 
moved all doubt respecting the presence 
of the Anglo-Belgic army. Its force 
amounted to between eighty-five and 
ninety thousand men, and two hundred 
and fifty pieces of artillery. The French 
ariny, having only sixty-seven or sixty- 
eight thousand men, was of course infe- 
ror in numbers, though it was superior 
with regard to the quality of its troops. 
The Belgic and German soldiers could 
hot be placed on an equality with the 
French; among the latter were the impe- 
rial guard and the .four divisions of cui- 
ressiers, “The French artillery, including 
the reserve batteries of the guard, was 
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nearly as numerous as the enemy’s artil- 
lery: it amounted to two hendred and 
forty pieces of cannon. Victory ap- 
peared far from doubtful, and with that 
victory there was every reason to hope 
for the destruction of the English army, 
owing to the position it had assumed. At 
break of day the Emperor, whilst at 
breakfast, observed, “ We have eighty 
chances out of a hundred in our favour.” 
At that moment Marshal Ney, who had 
come to inspect the line, presented him- 
self: ‘* No doubt, Sire,” said the Mar- 
shal, ‘¢ if Wellington had been simple 
enough to remuin there; but I come to 
inform you, that they are actually retreat- 
ing, and that, if you are not speedy in at- 
tacking them, they will escape us.” The 
Emperor did not attach much importance 
to this report: he thought it evident that, 
since the Duke of Wellington had not 
attempted his retreat before day-break, 
he had determined to encounter the risk 
of a battle. About eight o’clock the 
weather began to brighten up: the Em- 
peror reconnoitered the enemy’s line: he 
was of opinion that the troops might 
manceuvre in the surrounding grounds, 
He dispatched orders for the battle to the 
different commanders of the army-corps: 
all was now in motion. 

The arrangements sufficiently indicated 
the Emperoi’s desigo, which was to pe- 
netrate the centre of the English army, 
to force it back on the high road, and, on 
reaching the outlet of the forest, to cut 
off its retreat on the right and left of the 
line. The success of this attack would 
have rendered all retreat impracticable, 
and must have occasioned the destruc- 
tion of the English army: at all events, 
it would have separated it from the Prus- 
sian force. 

About eleven o’clock, General Reille 
commenced a cannonade to drive the 
enemy from the wood of Hougoumont. 
The engagement soon became warm on 
that point. Prince Jerome with his di- 
vision took possession of the wood: he 
was driven out; but a new attack once 
more rendered him master of it. The ene- 
my had, however, kept possession or the 
large house in the centre of the wood. 
Battlements had been formed on it, 
which rendered it a post of tolerable 
strength, and at the same time secured 
it against a coup de main. The Em- 

eror ordered General Reille to establish 
a battery of howiizers, and to set fire to 
the house, It was observed with satis- 
faction, that the best English troops were 
on that point; among the rest, General 
Cooke’s division of the guards, At this 
moment a corps of five ar six thousand 
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troops, of various descriptions, was per- 
ceived in the distance, on the side of St, 
Lambert. This was at first supposed to 
be Marshal Grouchy’s corps; but in a 
quarter of an hour after a party of hus- 
sars teok prisoner a Prussian orderly offi- 
cer with a dispatch, which proved that 
the troops which had been observed, were 
the advance.guard of Bulow’s corps. 
The Major-General (Soult) dispatched an 
officer to Marshal Grouchy to inform him 
of this circumstance; he even sent him 
the intercepted dispatch. The staff-officer, 
who was fully sensible of the importance 
of his mission, was expected to reach the 
Marshal in less than two hours. Great 
advantages were anticipated from the 
Marshal’s coming upon the rear of Bu- 
low’s corps. But, as that corps appeared 
to be not more than two short leagues 
from the field of battle, it became ne- 
cessary to send off a force to oppose it. 
Marshal Grouchy might delay passing the 
Dyle, or might be prevented by unfore- 
seen obstacles. Lieutenant-General Do- 
mont was therefore sent forward with his 
light cavalry, and Subervick’s division of 
Pajol’s corps of cavalry, making alto- 
gether a force of nearly three thousand 
cavalry, to meet Bulow’s advance-guard. 
Thus, the destination of this corps was 
changed. 

The Emperor having adopted every 
precaution for opposing Bulow’s corps, 
directed Marshal Ney to commence the 
intended attack with the first corps, re- 
inforced by batteries of reserve, and to 
take possession of La Haie Sainte, on 
the Charleroi road, which was the point 
of appuy for the enemy’s centre, At- 
tacked in his centre, the enemy would 
be induced to make counter movements 
on his wings, which would clearly ex- 
oe the state of the battle, to deploy all 

is forces, and expose all his plans, A 
battle, like a drama, has a beginning, a 
middle, anda denouement. The begin- 
ning occasions counter movements on 
the part of the enemy, and gives rise to 
incidents, which must be surmounted, 
and which have an influence on the last 
movement by which the battle is decided, 

The French troops were full of enthu- 
siasm; the Emperor inspected the whole 
line, and such were the acclamations of 
joy, that they interrupted the manceuvres, 
and prevented the orders from being 
heard. The Emperor stationed himself 
on an eminence near the farm of La 
Belle Alliance, from whence he could 
command a. view of every thing: the 
enemy's wings, as well as those of the 
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to the post of Hou ies 
he sent off fresh sony nectra 
brigade of the guards, Qn ane 
hand, General Reille ‘supported the ber 
tack of Jerome’s division, by Foi’ a 
sion. The howitzers had set i ~ 
house, and almost entirely destroye the 
Three-fourths of the woods and Key 
were 1n our possession. The field-of by, 
tle was strewed with English guards the 
flower of the enemy’s army, |; 
half-past four o’clock, and the mont vgn 
ous fire was still kept up on every > 
At this moment General Domontinformes 
his Majesty, that he observed Bulow 
corps 1n movement, and that @ dirision 
of from eight to ten thousand Prussians 
was debouching from the woods of Pris 
chenois: that no tidings had been re. 
ceived of Marshal Grouchy; and tha 
the reconnoissances, which had been 
sent in the directions in whieh it was 
supposed he might be moved, had not 
met one of his couriers, Count Lobav’s 
corps advanced in three columns to the 
positions which he had reconnoitered, 
By this movement this corps changed its 
front, and placed itself in potence on the 
extremity of our right. The first Prux 
sian brigade, being vigorously attacked, 
was soon routed: but it was immediately 
supported by the second brigade, and in 
halfan hour after the whole remainso/ Bu. 
low’s corps arrived and formed, eonstantly 
extending itself beyond the right of Count 
Lobau’s corps; so that, though Bulow 
did not gain ground upon the latter, he 
still maintained his fire upon our rear. 
The sixth corps was drawn up in order 
of battle, parallel with the road oppose 
to, and at gunshot distance from, La Belle 
Alliance. The Prussian bullets reached this 
road, which was used for all the move- 
ments of our army, and even extended 
to the point where the Emperor had 
stationed himself, 
We every moment hoped for, and 10 
patiently awaited, the arrival of Mare 
shal Grouchy on the rear of this corps, 
which wauld then — cut ore 
all means of retreat. It was SiIRO™N's 
and no account of the Marshal had yet 
been received. However, all our sa 
sitions were attended with the se 
success. The impetuosity of the an 
guard had occasioned great loss oa a0 
enemy ; and the capture of the ¥! 


of La Haie, which turned Bulow’s right, 
stopped his progress, and 
to act on the offensive: | 
was to be feared from h 
hour after four, at the 
the Prussians were attack hah 
the greatest vigour, the 











tempted to retake La Haie Sainte. They 
were vigorously repulsed by the fire of 
our infantry, and by a charge of cavalry; 
but Marshal Ney, borne away by ex- 
cess of ardour, lost sight of the orders 
he had received; he debouched on the 
level height, which was immediately 
crowned by two divisions of Milhaut’s 
cuirassiers, and the light cavalry of the 
guard, The officers, who surrounded the 
Emperor, observing this movement, the 
success of the charges, the retreat of 
many of the English squares, and the 
cessation of the fire of part of the ene- 
my’s batteries, shouted victory, and made 
every demonstration of joy. The Em- 
peror did not share in this exultation : he 
observed to Marshal Soult, ** This is a 
remature movement, which muy be at- 
tended by fatal consequences.” Soult ex- 
pressed himself with considerable warmth 
respecting Ney, and said, ‘* He is com- 
romising us, as he did at Jena.” The 

mperor directed Kellerman’s cuiras- 
‘siers to support our cavalry on the height, 
lest it should be repulsed by the enemy’s 
cavalry, which, in the present state of 
affairs, would have occasioned the toss 
of the battle: for it was one of those 
critical moments in which a very trivial 
incident may give rise to the most ime 
portant result. This movement of the 
cavalry, who galloped forward exclaim. 
ing Vive ’Empereur! overawed the 
enemy, encouraged our troops, and pres 
vented them from being alarmed by the 
Prussians continuing their fire on our 
rear, 

About six o’clock we found that the 
Prussians had engaged their whole force; 
they ceased to act on the offensive, and 
their fire became stationary. Half an 
hour after they began to fall back, and 
our troops advanced.—The_ balls—of the 
Prussians no longer reached the high 
road, nor even the first position which 
the troops of Duhesme and Count de 
Lobau had occupied: these troops had 
now advanced, The extreme left of the 
Prussians wheeled round onthe rear, and 
proceeded to replace itself in line with 
the first brigade. Our cavalry main- 
tained its station on the height, notwith- 
standing the fire to which it was exposed, 

hey penetrated many of the enemy’s 
Squares, took three standards, and’de- 
Stroyed a great number of batteries, the 
guns of which, without their trains, fell 
into our hands, Consternation and stu- 
bor prevailed throughout the enemy’s 
line: the fugitives had already reached 
russels: to retreat in good order was 
possible ; and}their whole army seemed 
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threatened with destruction. During 
the last half hour the situation of the 
French army had completely changed : 
the enemy was not threatening us on 
any point: we were masters of a part 
of his field of battle, and in an offen- 
sive position on his centre. We had 
gained the advantage, not only over 
the Anglo-Belgic army, of eighty-five ‘ 
thousand men, but likewise over Bulow’s 
corps of thirty thousand Prussians. Still 
no account had been received of Grouchy. 
Thus, between sixty-five and sixty- 
eight thousand French troops had beaten 
one hundred and fifteen thousand Eng- 
lish, Belgians, Prussians, &c. At this 
moment the enemy’s army received in. 
timation of the arrival of Marshal Blu- 
cher, with the first Prussian corps, which 
had left Wavres in the morning, and was 
coming by the way of Ohain to join the 
left of the Anglo-Belgic army. This 
was not the only reinforcement the 
enemy received; two brigades of Eng- 
lish cavalry, amounting to six regiments, 
which had been placed in reserve on the 
Ohain road, and which were now ren- 
dered disposable by the arrival of the 
Prussian troops, were observed to enter 
the line. These events revived the spi- 
rits of the Anglo-Belgic army: it gained 
courage, and resumed its position, 

Between half past seven and eight . 
o’clock, a cry of alarm was heard on our 
right. Blucher, with the whole of Zei- 
then’s corps, had attacked the village of 
La Haie, which was instantly carried. A 
general feeling of astonishment pervaded 
the whole right: we were thus cut off 
from Count Lobau’s corps. The traitors 
and malcontents who were in the army, 
together with the deserters, did every 
thing in their power to augment the con- 
fusion, which spread instantly through- 
out the whole line. 

The sun had set: there was no reason 
to despair; when the two brigades of the 
enemy’s cavalry, which had not yet been 
engaged, penetrated between La Haie 
Sainte and General Reille’s corps. They 
might have been stopped by the eight 
squares of the guard; but, perceiving the 

reat disorder which prevailed in our 
right, they turned them. These three 
thousand frésh cavalry troops rendered 
all attempt to rally impossible. The em- 
peror ordered his four service squadrons 
to charge them, These squadrons were 
not sufficiently numerous: the whole di- 
vision of the reserve cavalry of the guard 
would have been requisite; but by a mis- 
fortune, corresponding with the other fa 
talities of the day, that divisron, Consist- 
ing 
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ing of two thousand horse grenadiers and 
dragoons, all picked men, was engaged 
on the height, without the emperor’s or- 
ders. There was now no means of rally- 
ing the troops: the four squadrons were 
overwhelmed, and the confusion every 
moment increased. Thecorps of cavalry 
and the four battalions of the guard, 
which, on the level height, had for seve- 
ral hours opposed nearly the whole of 
the English army, were now overcome. 
Their artillery had expended all its am- 
munition: they beheld from the height 
the fire of our squares in their rear: they 
likewise began to retreat, and the victory 
was lost to us. The height being aban- 
doned, all the Anglo-Belgic army moved 
forward, and posted itseif in the position 
which we had so long occupied. In the 
state of disorder into which the French 
army was thrown, it happened, as it fre- 
quently does in such circumstances, that 
our infantry and cavalry troops engayed 
with each other by mistake. The eight 
battalions of the guard, which were in 
the centre, after having withstood for 
a long time all the attacks of the ene- 
my’s infantry and cavalry, and contended 
for every foot of ground, were finally 
completely disorganised by the mass of 
fugitives, and overwhelmed by the num- 
bers of the eneiny who surrounded them. 
These brave grenadiers fought to the last, 
and dearly sacrificed their lives, Came 
brone, when called upon to surrender, 
nade the following truly French reply: 
“ The guard dies, but does not surrender !” 

The Emperor proceeded to the lett of 
Planchenuit, on a second position, where 
a regimeutof the guard withtwo batteries 
was inreserve. He thererenewed his en. 
deavours to stop and rally the fugitives ; 
bet, on the one hand, the darkness of the 
night, which prevented the soldiers from 
seeing the emperor, and, on the other, 
the extreme confusion which every where 
prevailed, rendered it extremely dificult 
to restore order. At this moment the 
Prussian cavalry, suppcrted by some bate 
talions of light infantry, and the whole of 
Bulow’s corps, resumed the offensive, 
and advancing by the right of Plache- 
noit, so greatly increased the contusion, 
that all thoughts of rallying were at an 
end. The Emperor, finding that all bis 
efforts were vain, that the enemy was al. 
ready on the high road, and that not the 
slightest hope remained, yielded to neces« 
sity. He took the road to Charleroi*, 

* When the Emperor arrived at the last 
position, near Plachenoit, he was accom- 
vanied by only three or four of his officers, 
ihe rest being employed in bearing dis- 
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having previously dispatched several 

cers to Marshal Grouchy, to ac 
him with the loss of the battle ne ; 
direct him to pass the Sambre at Nam 
and to proceed by Charlemont wie 
in order to join the army, 

Such was the fatal battle of Waterloo 
The Emperor principally attributed the 
loss of the battle, on the one hand 1st 
to Marshal Grouchy’s uncertainty én the 
17th respecting the movements of the 
enemy: had he been at Wavres on the 
evening of the 17th, in communication 
with the left of the army, Blucher would 
not have dared to break up before him: 
or, even allowing he had, Grouehy would 
have pursued him: 2dly, to the misun 
derstanding respecting the instructions 
given to Marshal Grouchy, and his not 
having received the orders which his ms 
jesty dispatched on the night of the 17th, 
and the morning of the 18th. On the 
other hand, to Marshal Ney’s ill-timed 
attack with the cavalry, which was made 
two hours sooner than it ought to have 
been, notwithstanding the repeated or 
ders of the Emperor. 

Never did the French troops so well 
display their superiority over all the 
troops in Europe, as during this short 
Campaign, in jwhich they were s0 con 
stantly inferior in numbers, It may be 
truly said, that if, in these great disasters, 
the French army lost all, it at least pre 
served its honour. 

The loss of the army in men may be 
estimatedas follows: —The French army, 
when it crossed the Sambre, on the 15th 
of June, amounted to one hundred and 


fifteen thousand men, It lost _ 
Killed ot 
Wounded. 
On the 16th, at Ligny- eaecetesesee 6,800 
at Quatre Bras.++++* 4,140 
On the 17th, 18th, and 19th,+++++s 18,500 
Prisonerse++++* 7,000 
making a total of 36,940 men Jost to te 
patches, Being convinced of the imposst 
bility of rallying the fugitives, he directe 
nie to place in battery some pieces ol 0 
non that were there, and to fire on hebe 
lish cavalry, which was approaching raplt 
ly. This was the last discharge of od 
lery that took place. A few — 
after, as we were almost surrounde® J 
the enemy, he formed the battalion : ; 
guard into a square, and directed t io 
himself. The Emperor appe@ 
mined not to survive that ed day: 
wished to die with his grena 
on the point of entering the squares eet 
Marshal Soult, who was neat hid, 
“ Sire, the enemy is forienee:s 
ready ;” and at the same ; 
Em Serows horse into the noad to age 
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army, for the wounded fell into the hands 
of the enemy. Among the prisoners 
were, Generals Count de Lobau, Cam- 
brone, and Duhesme. The latter was 
slain in cold blood, on the road, the day 
after the battle! General Devaux, who 
commanded the artillery of the guard, an 
officer distinguished for talent and cou- 
rage, Was among the killed. 

According to the reports of the ene- 
my’s generals, the English and Hanove- 
rians lost, 


Killed or 
Wounded. 


On the 16th, rete eereeeereeesece 9,884 
On the 17th and 18th, «++eseee+s 10,854 
To which have to be added the losses of— 
The German Legion «+++++++e++* 1,620 
Artillery and Engineers of the Ger- 

mau Legiones+ceeseee .eseeeee 980 
Brunswick Division ceecceeesesses 9,000 
Dutch and Belgians +-++eesseees 4,136 
NasSatt-ecceerercsecececcecesss 3,100 





Total, English, Hanoverians, &c.++ 24,866 
Loss of the Prussians during the 
Campaign, taken from the Offi- 
cial Reports: ereeeereccsseees 35,132 





General Loss of the Allies*++++++ 58,006 





NAPOLEON’S CONDUCT. 

Between four and five, on the morn- 
ing of the 19th, the Emperor arrived at 
Charleroi. He ordered the bridge and 
provision equipages, which had been lelt 
in the rear of the town, to be immediate 
ly conveyed to Philippeville and Avesnes, 
end from thence to Laon; he then set 
out for Philippeville, where he arrived at 
ten in the morning. Ile once more dis 
patched orders to Marshal Grouchy to 
retreat to Laon, by the way of Rihé- 
tel: and directed all the commanders of 





* The following is-« recapitulation of 
the loss of the Allies, as given by them- 
selves, distinguishing the troops of each 
nation :— 

Report of the Duke of Wellington : 
English. coe.sccccccccccccccess 10,981 
Hanoverians --sscesseesevess 2,757 

From the Regimental! Returns: 

German Legion eceesecesseeee 1,900 

Branswickers eoecesesereeeeeee 2,000 

Nassan Ceeeereeerereseseoseeses 3,100 

(Prince Bernard in his report 
acknowledges the loss of 
two thousand eight hun- 
dred :) 

Report of the Prince of Orange: ‘ 
Dutch and Belgians «-sescese* 4,136 

Prussian Official Reports: 

Prussians COCK ce eeseseseeeses@ 33,132 





Total Kilted or Wounded «++++++ 58,006 


~_---- 
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the fortresses on the Meuseto hold them- 
selves prepared against an attack, and to 
defend themselves to the very last extre- 
mity. General Rapp, commanding the 
fifth corps in Alsace, General Lecourbe, 
commanding the corps of Befort, and 
General Lemarque, commanding the 
army of La Vendée, were ordered to 
proceed with all their troops, by forced 
inarches, to Paris, and to adopt every 
possible means of accelerating their move= 
ments, such as conveying the artillery in 
carriages, and making requisitions for 
horses to drive the artillery. 

Meanwhile the wreck of the army was 
repassing the Sambre by the bridges of 
Marchiennes, Charleroi, and Chatelet. 
From Gosselies the mass of fugitives of 
the first and second corps, who had 
passed at Marchiennes, directed their 
course along that side to repass the river. 
The imperial guard and the sixth corps 
retired on Charleroi. It became more 
and more difficult to rally the army, as 
it was now retreating on several different 
points. Prince Jerome procecced to 
Avesnes to assemble the corps which 
might take that direction. 

Having dispatched all the orders, whichi 
Circumstances rendered necessary, the 
Emperor quitted Philippeviile at two in 
the afternoon, leaving Marshal Soule tu 
assemble the grand head quarters, and 
the corps which might proceed to that 
place: tie Emperor then repaired to 
Laon, whence he dispatched Aid-de- 
cainp Flahaut to Avesnes, to obtain new 
information, General Fiahaut found at 
Avesnes a portion of the guard, and 
of the army which Prince Jerome had 
already assembled, Aide de Camp De 
Jean was sent to Guise, for the double 
purpose of examining that place, and 
rallying the troops who had taken that 
direction, Aid de Camp Bussy was leit 
at Laon, to make preparations for the 
army which was about to assemble round 
that advantageous position, Napoleon 
then proceeded, with all possible speed, 
tu Paris, accompanied by the Duke de 
Bassano, the Marshaldu Palais, Bertrand, 
and his Aides de Camp Drouot, Labe- 
duvere, Bernard, and Gourgaud, . 

‘At Paris he intended to remain forty- 
eivht hours, in order to anticipate any 

olitical commotion, to which the news 
of the disaster might tend to give rise ; 
to take the most prompt measures for 
completing the arrangements for the de- 
fence of the capital; to prepare the pub- 
lic mind for the grand crisis, in which 
France was about to be placed; to di- 
rect on Laon all the troops that could be 
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withdrawn from the depots and fortified 
places: in a word, to adopt every meas 
sure for the execution of the second plan, 
to which we were now reduced. Napo- 
leon’s intention was immediately to re- 
join his army at Laon. 

FOLLIES OF THE PATRIOTS. 

The Emperor, soon after his arrival 
at the Elysée palace, on the 21st of 
June, assembled a council of ministers, 
at which the measures proper to be 
adopted in the existing situation of af- 
fairs were discussed. It was determined 
to declare Paris in a state of siege; to 
convoke the Chambers at Tours, and to 
remove the seat of government to that 
city; to give Marshal Davoust the com- 
mand of Paris; aud to appoint General 
Clausel minister of war. The decrees 
for these different objects were under. 
going the routine of official preparation, 
and orders were already issued for 
doubling the number of the tiraillieurs of 


the national guard, and giving them. 


arms in the course of the day. It was 
proposed that the Emperor himself, in 
his travelling dress, without any retinue, 
should carry these resolutions to the 
Chambers, and a minute was even mak- 
ing of the speech it was thought fit he 
should deliver, when information was 
brought, that the greatest agitation had 
manifested itself in the Chamber of De- 
puties, About noon a messuage was 
received, by which it appeared, that that 
Chamber proclaimed itself permanent, 
no longer recognised the Imperial autho- 
rity, and declared it treason against the 
country to propose to suspend its sittings. 
M. de Lafayette appeared to come 
forward at the head of a party, whose 
real intentions were not known, Some 
moments after, the council learned that 
the Chamber of Peers, following the ex- 
ample of the Deputies, had also placed 
itself in revolt against the Emperor. 
In the evening, the plan of the leaders 
of the two Chambers developed itself: 
it had ramifications even in the ministry, 
and the Duke of Otranto seemed to be 
one of the principal springs of its move- 
ments. The most disastrous news soon 
circulated every-where. It was said, that 
Marshal Grouchy had not eight thousand 
men with him; that all the army was 
destroyed. The enemies of Napoleon, 
the friends of the King, the partizans of 
the foreign powers, were all in motion, 
and each party endeavoured to increase 
the number of its proselytes in the na- 
tional guard, | 


At night the ministers had a conference 
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Chambers. The spirit 

then displayed itself oman 

danger of the country no lengeraah The 

merely in its foreign enemies and — 

—- of the victorious’ aiard 

divisiong.  PniPally in ia iter 
FATAL CONSEQUENCES, 

The declaration to the French people 
by which Napoleon made a ae 
abdication, was published on the 994, 
As soon as this news became known to 
the army, consternation and despair 
spread through the ranks; but the effect 
it produced in- the hostile ’armies by 
emboldening their commanders, was stil 
more fatal. Blucher and Wellington 
appeared, by their first Operations, to 
have determined not to pass the frontiers 
of France until the Austrian and Russian 
armies should arrive ; but, in the mean 
time, to possess themselves of Avesnes, 
Maubeuge, and other fortresses on that 
frontier: to cover all the country as far 
as the Somme with their light troops, 
and to endeavour to excite the people 
to insurrection. They preferred this 
plan to that of marching on Paris with 
an army which must have been consider 
ably reduced by the great number of 
troops it would be necessary to leave 
behind, in order to mask and hold in 
check the different garrisons; which 
march would besides have exposed them 
to the liability of being taken in flank 
and beaten, as at Champ Aubert, 
Montmirail, &c. But, as soon as these 
two generals learned that Napoleon had 
abdicated, and that he was no longer at 
the head of the French armies, they 
changed their plan, being of opinion, 
that they should commit a great fault, if 
they did not profit of the disorder and 
confusion, which such an event coul 
not fail to create, by endeavouring (0 
obtain immediate possession of the capl- 
tal. Paying therefore no attention (, 
the French army, concentrated between 
Laon and Soissons, they penetrated by 
La Fre and Compitgne, and marc 
rapidly on Paris. The French i 
completely discouraged by Oe 
from Paris, thought only of or 
fast as possible under the walls 0 red 
capital. It was even regarded ‘e » 
advantage, that the army was able 
arrive at St. Denis on the 28th of Junty 
before the enemy. ; 

While at Maimaiee preparing © 
leave France for ever, the E 
informed! of the i alll , 
made by the enemy. He li 
sent, through General Becker; a 
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gal to the Provisional Government, to 
pet himself at the head of the French 
army, as its General, to fall with its 
whole force on the enemy’s flank and 
rear, and, by thus saving the capital for 
the moment, to obtain time and means 
for negotiating with more advantage, 
This object once accomplished, Napoleon 
would have resigned hiscommand. The 
Provisional Government refused this of- 
fer, and he departed. 

The armies were,soon in presence of 
each other, and the Provisional Govern 
ment signed a capitulation, in which 
hothing was stipulated either for the 
rights of the nation or the interests of the 
army; the latter was bound to evacuate 
Paris, and retire behind the Loire; thus 
abandoning the capital without resistance, 
to an army of equal furce; for the Aus- 
trian and Russian armies were still at a 
distance of more than fifteen days march. 
This is, without doubt, one of the most 
shameful transactions which history ree 
cords, What worse could have happened 
after having fought and lost a battie, 
than thus to deliver up Paris without any 
stipulations? But the Provisional Go- 
verniment displayed neither talent, nor 
patriotism, nor energy. 

Such was the infatuation of the Cham- 
bers, that at this important period they 
wasted their time in vain discussions on 
constitutional principles. Posterity will 
scarcely credit, that they carried their 
blindness so far as to imagine that the 
execution of their decrees would be 
guaranteed and ensured by Prussian bat- 
talions, The national guard, inspired 
with the same blind confidence, declared, 
that they would maintain the national 
colours; and, in the meanwhile, the 
allies entered Paris. 

All illusion was soon at an end: the 
day after this declaration the King 
ordered the dissolution of the two Cham- 
bers, which were already surrounded by 
Prussian bayonets, and on the 8th of 
July he made his entry into the capital, 
The members of the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, driven from their place of assembly, 
met at the house of their President Lan- 

Juinais, and all ended in vain and power- 
less protests, 
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[In our number published January 1, we 
promised to gratify our readers with some 
extracts from these entertaining volumes, 
and the pages which follow will, we trust, 
not disappoint them.] 

WELLINGTON’S ARMY. 

On the 14th of February the right 
wing of the army, under Lord Hill, was 
put in motion, and began their operas 
tions on the other side the Pyrennees. 
About this period I had the satisfaction 
of riding out with a party of officers to 
reconnoitre, from a rising ground, an ace 
tion which was then fighting against the 
French army near Bayonne. We got to 
a situation which commanded the whole 
operations. 1 can convey no description 
of the sensations of interest I felt in 
viewing, for the first time, the “ tug of 
war.” Wesaw our troops march bravely 
on in front of a French battalion; we 
saw two Portuguese regiments in full 
pursuit of the enemy, who were retreat- 
ing. Ihad a military pocket spy-glass, 
and during this anxious scene [ distinctly 
saw the falling, killed, and wounded, 
whose bodies left a momentary chasm in 
the line of march. I wasa freshman to 
objects of this description, and, although 
contemplating ‘he whole from @ position 
out of all danger, I possibly felt sensa- 
tions of greater anxiety, and saw much 
more, from the effect of the different 
mancuvres of the contending armies, 
than could have been experienced by 
those who were hotly engaged in the con- 
flict. Were I to attempt to convey an 
idea of my feelings at this moment, by 
expressing if fear, pleasure, or pain, pree 
dominated, the whole would be still im- 
perfect. Suffice it to say, the succession 
of ideas which crossed my mind was 
rapid like the delusion of a dream, but 
which will pever be obliterated from my 
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memory. After having passed half an 
hour, riding on a hill situated imme- 
diately above a battery, which was firing 
at a French frigate in the Adour, we 
were discovered by the enemy; who, 
wishing to dislodge us, began firing from 
their gua-boats a shower of grape-shot, 
which I found falling, and digging up the 
earth in every direction around us. This 
new scene, I confess, neither suited my 
notions of reconnoitring, nor the sensa- 
tions of my white Charger, which had 
been my companion ever since I left 
Portugal ; he began prancing about, with 
evident marks of being uncomfortable; 
the result was, we both had enough of 
it, and E galloped away from the party 
uatil I arrived at the bottom of the hill, 
secure from all casualty. I understand 
this sudden mancuvre afforded a good 
laugh to my military companions ; but I 
must heg them to recollect, that ** ce 
wetoit pas mon metier ;” and if in the 
character uf an amateur a mistaken sliot 
had reached me, I should neither have 
had Honour or Giory engraven on my 
tomb-stone. This gallop constituted the 
whole of my “active services” during the 
campaign, My post of honour was in 
the rear of the army, to attend a dear 
relative, whose husband was wholly oc- 
cupied in the daties of his profession. | 
BORDEAUX. 

Nothing can be nmre imposing than 
the aspect of Bordeaus as you approach 
it by water; the eye takes in at one 
glance a series, neatly two miles in length, 
of magnificent stone edifices, constructed 
upon the same pian, and forming altoge- 
ther a large segment of acircte. The 
street called the Fagade des Chartrons, 
is. not excelled perhaps by any thing of 
the same description in the world, and 
can boast of a perspective, from the op- 

asi'e side of the river, rarely surpassed 
in richness or variety. 

The city is delightfully situated, about 
forty miles from the sea, on the west 
bank of the Garonne, which river is 2400 
feet wide opposite the above-mentioned 
street, or about the half broader than the 
Thames at London, and furnishes a safe 
and convenient harbour for shipping. By 
reason of its being the principal commer- 
cial city in France, it wears a busy, cheer- 
ful appearance, while the beauty and 
grandeur of the edifices immediately im- 
press the visitor with an idea of its con- 
sequence, and the wealth of its inhabi- 
tants. Its commercial relations have long 
since cau-ed it to bea favourite residence 

ef foreigners, particularly of the English ; 
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- whom interest has attached the 
ordelais; which gave Bona y 
rte 
scornfully to call their BRE a 
Angleterre.” — Provisions yt Petit 
here are reasonable, societ ndings 
. . : Y good, ang 
the inhabitants hospitable, kind. 
educated, and extremely pte Lega 
strangers; in short, from its size a to 
pulation, as well as its containing ities 
every convenience which can be required 
to render life comfortable, Bordeaux ma 
be deservedly ranked as one of the first 
cities in Europe. The streets are re 
markable for their cleanliness, although 
they have uot the convenience of pares 
ment for foot-passengers, which is aly 
the case at Paris. Among its peculiar re. 
sources and beauties are the promenades 
called “ Les Allées de Tournay,” which 
in a delightful situation, consist of three 
rows of trees planted with regularity, 
and forming avenues which afford a 
charming promenade for the inhabitants, 
who resort thither in vast numbers every 
evening during the summer season, At 
one end stands their superb theatre, as 
also many excellent coffce-houses, hotels, 
restaurateurs, &c. which, as in Paris, 
are equally resorted to by ladies and gen 
tlemen, and far surpass, in convenience 
and elegance, the houses of a sitnilar de- 
scription in England, while their vicinity 
to the theatre renders them, at the close 
of the performance, the illuminated 
lounge of ail ranks. Immediately con 
nected with this is the principal street of 
Bordeaux, called the * Chapeau Rooge,” 
which, for length and breadth, may be 
compared to Portland-place, in London, 
though the class of its inhabitants is dit 
ferent, it being composed of most elegant 
shops. In it also is situated the prefet- 
ture, and one side of the exchange. 
Another street, called “ Le Cours da 
Jardin Pubiic,” stands almost unequalled 
in beauty. It extends for about half a 
mile, with a row of elm trees on ex 
side, forming the finest avenue and most 
delightful coup dail imaginable. or 
street is one of the principal hotels le 
grand Hotel des Ambassadeurs, and, 
further down, the entrance tothe pr 
de Mars,” so named by Bonaparte, © 
metamorphosed a superb public gat : 
into an exercising ground for his troops 
It is still a beautiful well-covere’ pm 
menade, though but seldom frequente 
on account of its te es whl 
they imagine unhealthtu!. 
A mong other public buildings oo 
of notice are the custom- house, €x0" ” 


royal pajace, and prefecture. The ral 
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cipal square, called “La Place Dawa 

hine® although extensive, is not remarke 
able for regularity or beauty, nor, indeed, 
are theshouses so good as those in many 
other parts of the city. 

The Gothic cathedral is a large build 
ing, destitute ef all order, beauty, or 
grandeur, 

Many private equipages aye kept, and 
they have likewise the convenience of 
fucres, which are much more decent and 
clean than our hackney-coaches in Lon. 
don. 

The water for drinking is purchased 
asat Lisbon, at the rate of about one 
sous, or a halfpenny, per pail, and brought 
from fountains in the environs of the city, 
ju caits constructed for the purpose, 

EATING, 

A mere epicure or gourmand, disposed 
to sacrifice the higher enjoyments of the 
mind to the gratifications of the palate, 
should select Bordeaux as a place of ree 
sidence, in preference perhaps to any 
other part of theworld. If the rich mere 
chant’s head has been perpetually be- 
neath the impending sword of Demo- 
cles, he has certainly had the consolation 
of feasting at a most luxurious board 
here. Fish and fowl of every variety, 
and of the. finest flavour; wines of the 
most exquisite relish, and such as are 
rarely suffered to be exported; straw- 
berries, plums, fresh almonds, apricots, 
cherries, &c. all inthe highest perfection, 
supply his table. “Lhe dejeuné a lu four- 
chette is an early meal of hot aod cold 
meats, esgs, fruit, bread-and-buiter, with 
wine 1 lieu of our tea and cotfee. 

At dinner first come the potage and 
boiled fish, then the bouilize ; afterwards 
numerous dishes, so disguised that you 
know not what you are eating; and in 
the summer season a profusion of melons 
and figs by way of relish. Near the finale 
appears the fried fish, the patisserie fol- 
lows, and the whole concludes with café 
and digueurs. It is to be observed, that 
all the good cheer is found only at the 
hotels and restaurateurs, and not at the 
private houses; in fact, a Frenchman 
seldom dines at home, a place where he 
on all occasions is not to be found, ex- 
cept to sleep. 


ms TOULOUSE. 

This is one of the largest cities in 
France. It stands on a plain, occupying 
anv immense extent of ground, but not 
Containing many particular beauties. 

The Capitolium is an elegant building 
of white stone, the facade of which is 
Supported by several fine marble pillars, 
wiih the arms of the Bourbons, recently 
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substituted for a large bust of Napoleon, 
The houses in general are good, althoogh 
built without regularity, the streets beng 
Narrow; and, as at Lisbon, each street 
exclusively appropriated to the sale of 
some one particulararticle. The cathedral 
Ss a huge mass of building, undeserving 
of much notice. In the musenm is a 
collection of pamtings ; one of which is 
a good specimen of the French school, 
by Ravalic, and more esteemed here, he 
being a native of this city. The subject 
is the foundation of a city: a general 

and his staff are the promment heures; 
and the a:mst bas represented the differ- 
ent stages of building in a masterly 

manner, 

The theatre is neat, but the acting juse 
at this time was very bai, and the ballet 
still worse, 

Toulouse has always been celebrated 
for its hterature. and contains several 
good libraries, Its environs being exe 
tremely luxuriant, this city is provided 
with all the necessaries of hfe m aban. 
dance, and is ip al} respects desirable for 
the temporary residence of tvavellers. 
The hotels are gon. 

This city contains about 60,000 inha. 
bitants, yet has but very little commerce, 
though well siruated forit. The populae 
tlon Consists ya considerable degree of 
the ancient noblesse of Piance, who do 
Not possess sutlicient revenves to hve m 
the metrepols., There hkewie reside 
here many Boglish families, on account 
of the mildness of the climate. 

MONTPELIER. 

We now procceded to’ Montpelier, 
which appears hanvsome at a distance, 
but on entering it one is much disape 
pointed at finding few good bunldings, 
with narrow and dirty streets. This cny 
is situated about two leagues from the 
sea, and stands on the brow of a bill. 

Many of the wines made in this neighe 
bourhvod are excellent; fe vin de St. 
George | found to be one of the best, 
and bears some resemblance in flavour 
to a light old port, 

There are few manufactories, and lite 
tle activity going forward at Montpelier; 
still its commerce is considerable, which 
arises from the advantages of a commo- 
dious little harbour called Cette, about 
four leagues distant, where the principal 
trade is in wine; and [*was informed 
they annually exported S00 cargoes of 
this article to different parts of the globe, 
but particularly to the north of Europe. 

Tie fineness of the climate, and the 
soft breezes from the Mediterranean, 
rendered our ride delightful; whilst the, 
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vintage, which had just commenced, in- 
creased the vivacity of the scene, and fur- 
nished a prospect still more interesting, 
It was pleasing to observe the peasantry, 
chiefly women and children, laden with 
the heavy clusters of grapes, on their 
way to the village of Frontignar, where 
the celebrated Muscat wine of that name 
is made. Oa returning from Cette to 
Montpelier the country for two leagues 
is covered on every side with luxuriant 
vine, but during the remaining distance 
the scene changes, and you pass over a 
barren rock, incapable of any species of 
Cultivation. . 
MARSEILLES, 

The environs of Marseilles are rather 
sandy and barren, being exposed to the 
sea. Ithink I never sawso many mai- 
sons de pluisance before; they extend for 
several miles on every side; a striking 
proof of the opulence and resources of 
this province. The coup d’ail from the 
gate you pass through on coming from 
Aix, to a fountain at the other extremity 
of the city, is grand and impressive, 
forming one continued straight line, La 
Rue Grande, La Rue de Rome, and per- 
haps half a dozen other streets here, 
would be an ornament to the finest city. 
These streets have a great convenience 
we seldom find in France, in a separate 
pavement for foot-passengers, winch, 
however, is not very ornamental, the chief 
part being of brick. The houses are 
comfortable in appearance, and built 
with regularity in the new town; but in 
the old town every thing is quite the re- 
verse. ‘The inhabitants are computed at 
upwards of 100,000, and this city is con- 
sidered, after Bordeaux, to be the most 
commercial of any in France. L’ Hotel 
de ville is the only public edifice of any 
note, situated on the quay, and contains 
a number of fine rooms, which I saw to 
great advantage, as they had been taste- 
fully ornamented during the fete given 
within these last few days tv the Comte 
d’Artois. In one of these the exchange 
is held. The staircase at the entrée, 
with balustrades of handsome marble, is 
magnificent, and universally admired. 

The harbour is not deep so as to admit 
any large vessels, but it is commodious 
and safe ; and the quay, extending arouud 
the whole of it, very convenient for the 
unloading of ships. 

Amongst the different promenades, 
one is peculiarly delightful, on account 
of its grand avenue of trees, which not 
being far distant from the sea, becomes 
by contrast the more interesting. The 
manufactories here are principally soap 
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and coral; the former is in high ext: 
ee and made from olive oil, of wh; 
arge quantities come fr 
Calabria: the latter is onan and 
nufactory, and well deserving of — 
tion, although very simple, Most of the 
coral, in its natural state, is imported 
from Nice, and other parts of Italy, 

_ GALLEY sLaves, 

I experienced the painful sensation of 
seeing the melancholy assemblage of 
galley slaves, who were chained together 
suffering the sentence of the law for 
their various crimes, and condemned to 
hard labour for the remainder of thei 
lives, with a few exceptions fora period 
of years, for those whose crimes had jot 
been of the deepest dye. They were 
dressed in a uniform of coarse red cloth, 
with a number marked in large figures on 
their backs, 

** T doubt much,” says a respectahle 
author, ‘¢ whether the wretched appear 
ance of these galley slaves at constant 
labour, with a harsh overseer by their 
side, and no chance of escape, with the 
idea of this state of bondage continuing 
during the remainder of their lives, and 
a variety of other considerations equally 
painful, would not make a greater im- 
pression on the public mind, in every 
country, than the sight of a condemned 
criminal going to the gallows.” 

LYONS. 

We had for some time been following 
the course of the Rhone, on which river 
Vienne stands: the distant scenery Is very 
picturesque. and there is a fine country al 
the way to Lyons, where we arrived aliera 
ride of twenty miles, all the way m view 
of the Alps. The day was beautiful, 
and when we had ascended a bill from 
whence the city is seen, the majestis 
prospect of a jong chain of the Alps, 
half covered with vapour, and an eternal 
snow was uncommonly striking. I cone 
templated the first view of these movie 
tains with admiration and delight. 
country around Lyons, although 
be compared with that in the sy . 
hood of Montpelier, is still fine anc! 
mantic. The chateaux and —_ : 
plaisunce are on every side delightivt) 
situated. . 4 

This city stands on a slip of ted 
tween the two rivers Rhone an : ; 
which a little below are ro ae : 
The fauxbourg - ny — : 
stands on the banks 0 : 
Lyons is reckoned to be the peor 
in France for population, 
very inferior to Bordeaux, 
Marseilles, for _— All 
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the old part of the town are narrow and 
very dirty: but, during the reign of Na» 
poleon, Lyons was greatly embellished ; 
a stone bridge, remarkable for the neat- 
ness of its architecture, built over the 
Saone; and fine quays, which were so 
much wanted, as likewise a number of 
broad and well-paved streets, with lofty 
and handsome houses of freestone, were 
added. This being a manufacturing 
city, every inch of ground becomes pre- 
cious, The greater part of the houses 
built within these ten years, from their 
immense size, resemble so many palaces. 
In one of the largest a friend of mine re- 
sided, who informed me that every night 
upwards of 120 persons slept under the 
same roof, each family occupying a cer- 
tain number of rooms. On each side 
was a Staircase, leading to at least eight 
different stories. This mode of living, lL 
conceive, must be very uncomfortable, 
and more particularly so fora family. 

The ci-divant piace de Belle Cours, now 
that of Louis le Grand, was greatly ime 
proved by Bonaparte, who built two sa- 
perb edifices, which form two of its sides, 
They are occupied »artly by officers of 
state, and partly by private families, who 
rent their dwellings from Government, 
whilst one of the remaining sides is com. 
posed of a row of trees. If the square 
had been completed, the effect would 
have been much superior. 

The Hotel de Ville and the hospital are 
also handsome buildings. The latter is 
an excellent establishment, where persons 
of all nations are received gratis, and 
every possible care taken of them. How 
much more benevolent is it in a large 
city like Lyons to have a general hospital 
like this, than an institution confined to 
its inhabitants, or those of the departs 
ment only, | 

The great taste of Napoleon for im- 
provement appears in almost every town 
in France; he seems, however, to have 
taken peculiar pleasure in beautifying 
Lyons, where he intended to have resid- 
ed several mouths in the year, and had 
even cleared a spot of ground on the 
banks of the Saone, in order to have 
built a magnificent palace ; probably 
thinking it more convenient for a certain 
time than Paris, on account of its prox- 
Imity to his possessions in Italy. 

The principal manufactories at Lyons. 
are in silk, and these by far the most cone 
siderable in the kingdom. Every thing 
that is costly and rich in dress, house- 
hold furniture, &c. is fabricated here, be- 
sides the miuor articles of stockings, 


gloves, shawls, handkerchiefs, and hats. 
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The silks manufactured here are received 
trom Provence and Piedmont. All the 
old parts of the city, and the surrounding 
villages, are occupied by the work people 
employed in these manufactories, Noe 
@ single hovel appears vacant. Many 
old convents and churches, which were 
nearly destroyed, are now converted 
into workshops, The population at the 
present time amounts to 120,000 souls. 

There is a great checrfulness about 
Lyons, from its being situated between 
two rivers. Over the Saone are four 
bridges; that built by Bonaparte is the 
ouly one at all remarkable for beauty. 
Over the Rone are only two, one of 
stone, aud very old, the other of wood, 
From one of the fauxbourgs, situated on 
avery lofty hill, we had a tine coup dail 
of the city and surrounding country, as 
well as of the junction of the two rivers, 
at which point a bridge has been burlt, 
with a distant view of the sublime Alpe, 
and of numerous other objects which at the 
game moment crowded upon oor attention, 

I witnessed the entrance of the brother 
of the king into Lyons for the second 
time, after his return from the tour he 
had been making in the south of France, 
and was surprised at the apparent cold- 
ness of the reception he met with. A 
few children (no doubt hired for the oc- 
casion) alone cried Vive /e Roi! Vive le 
Comte d’Ariois ! It was very different at 
Marseilles, where, it is true, they had 
every reason ta be grateful for bis having 
brought them a promise of the freedom 
of their port. We were informed by a 
respectable inhabitant of Lyons, with 
whom we had inuch conversatiun on the 
subject, that the Bourbons were not at 
all popular in that city, During the 
time we were there a strong public feel- 
ing already began to shew itself: one 
night when there was a partial illuminae 
tion on account of the prince being in 
the town, a person, undiscovered, pulled 
down the fleur de lis fromthe Maison de 
Ville, and stuck up the imperial eagie in 
its place. ‘The French really caricature 
the order of the fleur delis. I have 
seen many children, not more than eight 
or ten years old, wearing it in full uniforin, 
by which they also ridicule the military 
profession. 

NAPOLEON S ROAD, 

From Lyons we proceeded to Chame 
berry. Tie country for a few leayues 
before you arrive there, is wildly roman- 
tic. The road passes over the moun- 
tains, and one part of it is so uncom- 
monly steep, that we were obliged to 
have recourse to oxen, to draw our care 
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riage to the summit. To avoid this as- 
cent (which, when covered with snow and 
ice in winter, is very dangerous), Na- 
poleon performed one of those many 
works which for ages will recal the great- 
ness of his enterprising mind, by cutting 
a subterraneous road through the solid 
rock nine hundred feet in length, twenty- 
four in height, and as many in breadth, 
Workmen were employed in this wonder- 
ful undertaking, night and day, for the 
space of three years. Ina few months 
they told us it would be passable. This 
was one of that extraordinary man’s 
most magnificent works; but recent 
events compel us now to say, with the 
comic poet of Athens, 
“Tisiaoy +0 bya Kopetrokancbs wicey.” 
ARISTOPHANES, 

** The os feather of the vain-glo- 
rious bird is plucked and fallen.” 
The old road had been made for about 
two centuries, and runs through many 
barren mountains, whose summits were 
now covered with a deep snow. The 
view of these mountains, rising abruptly 
into the clouds, and their bases covered 
with a hanging wood, just at this season 
of the year, when nature appears so va- 
riegated and beautiful, was grand and 
impressive. Chamberry stands ina rich 
valley, inclosed on every side by chains 
of lofty mountains, but contains few ob- 
jects worthy of remark, 

GENEVA, 

Geneva stands at one extremity of the 
lake. It is irregularly built on several 
heights. In the lower part of the city, 
where the trades-people reside, there are 
arcades, or porticos of wood, jutting out 
from the roofs of the houses: though 
convenient in wet weather, which much 
prevails, they have a gloomy effect, and 
tend to disfigure the buildings to which 
they are attached. In the new part of 
the city, which is on much higher ground, 
many of the houses are good, and the 
streets, although narrow, are clean and 
neat. As at Lyons, amongst the higher 
orders, many families live under the same 
roof; a taste | cannot admire. Some of 
the houses are six or seven stories high. 
In case of fire, a lodger in the upper 
story must be in a most unfortunate situs 
ation; but I understand, on the occur- 
rence of such a calamity, the promptness 
and activity of the people here are almost 
unequalled. There is an air of cheer- 
fulness about Geneva, from its being 
Situated so near to the lake—an object of 
which the eye can never be tired, and to 
the Rhone, which, after leaving the lake, 


Tuns through the lower part of the city. 
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Geneva is regularly fortified, but 
strong. Its gates are shut at dark, af 
which no person can pass in oo. 
This, during the summer season, destry 
society in a great measure, between oe 
and country, as most of the better o 
of inhabitants have their maisons de ply; 
sance in the delightful environs, scattered 
on every side, but more Particularly op 
the borders of the lake, The families 
return to Geneva about the end of No. 
vember, and then the society is very good 
T was extensively introduced, and dur 
my stay met with every possible kindness 
and hospitality from the Genevese, whom 
I shall always remember with gratitude, 

Almost all the people here are Calvin. 
ists, and they have some very celebrated 
preachers, The public academy, as wel} 
as several private schools, at Geneva, are 
excellent. There is also a public library 
under good regulations, which produces 
most beneficial advantages to the inhas 
bitants. The system of education is 
very superior, and I found the lower or. 
ders of society much better informed 
here than in other countries. The maison 
de ville, or town house, is a comme 
dious building, and in the arsenal are des 
posited arms apd artillery sufficient 
to resist popular tumult on any sudden 
emergency. 

Amongst the different promenades in 
the town, two are particularly agreeable: 
the one commanding a prospect of the 
lake, and the other of the country in the 
interior. 

In my conversation with the Genevese 
I remarked a great deal of independence 
and republican spirit. Every tradesman 
is a statesman in his own opinion; but 
one overlooks this vanity, for they area 
sedate, thinking people, and very cisil to 
all strangers, 

Visitors who make a long stay at Ge 
neva generally enter into a pension 
(boarding house), where each lives well 
for fifteen Louis d’ors or less per month, 
These pensions are kept by genteel peo- 
ple; indeed I believe there are few fami 
lies at Geneva who are not glad to make 
money by thése means, when respectable 
persons present themselves. A ee 
at a pension is a great advantage or 
foreigner, as he hereby enters pent 
ciety, his name being always inclu th 
the invitations given to the family wi 
whom he is residing. 

The inhabitants os not usually ren 
24,000, and the domains from Ww s id 
they draw their revenues ~S | 
about seven or eight leagues. If a 
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sions, he may be considered as eminently 
successful, Their agriculture is circume 
scribed, and the property in estates much 
divided, In commerce their exports are 
cluefly confined to watches and jewellery, 
and consequently their imports must be 
limited to the means they possess; so 
that economy becomes the virtue of ne- 
cessity. , 

So many authors have written on the 
different governments of Switzerland, 
that L think it unnecessary to say much 
on the subject. The constitution of Ge- 
neva is in the hands of a number of its 
inhabitants, bourgeois as well as ciloyens 
—the latter being the people born inthe 
interior of the town, the former those 
out of it. All these persons together 
form two councils, the large one consist- 
ing of upwards of two hundred, and the 
snall one of twenty-five. These may 
convoke, in cases of emergency, a third, 
which is denominated the conseil secret. 
All these bodies, who annually choose 
four sindics, carry on the republican go 
vernment with great harmony. 

In the present day no other language 
than French seems to be spoken here, 
whereas at Vevay, and other towns on 
the lake, German is more general. The 
people appear to be very fond of the 
English, perhaps proceeding from a simi- 
larity of manners, religion, and the ex- 
treme contrast with their neighbours and 
late masters, the French. The Genevese 
are well known all over Europe as being 
great mechanics. The musical watches, 
as well as the snuff- boxes, seals, &c. are 
generally fabricated in part at Locle and 
Neufchatel, and brought here for 
sale. 

[ lived in the environs of Geneva, at 
the hotel of Secheron, situated in a charm- 
ing country, close to the lake, and about 
a quarter of a mile from the city. The 
English resort so much to this inn, and 
the accommodation is so good, that you 
can almost fancy yourself in England. 
From my bed, without lifting my head 
from the pillow, [ could see my favourite 
lake, the glaciers, and the surrounding 
country. Tome this retreat was every 
way preferable to the noise and confines 
ment of the town; but now the season 
for visiting the romantic scenery of Swite 
zerland was passed, as the leaves were 
already beginning to fall off the trees. 
In short, I began to experience a wretch- 
ed gloom, similar to that of an English 
November, and therefore determined to 
change the climate, and to proceed to 
Ipiy, 
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_ MONT CENIS, 
Arriving once more at Geneva, and 
having now settled the preliminaries of 
our arrangement with my new travelling 
companion, my plan was to make the 
comp!ete tour of Italy. We quitted this 
city the beginning of Noveinber, and, 
after again passing through Chamberry, 
on our way to Turin, arrived at the base 
of the Mont Cenis. The road over this 
mountain for above 2000 years had been 
very dangerous, and every winter a nume 
ber of persons were lost in the snow 
which covered it. Your carriage could 
only pass by being dismounted, and 
placed on the backs of mules, whilst you 
yourself were carried by six men in a 
chaise a porteurs, made of platted straw. 
All nferchandize was transported to 
Piedmont in the same manner. In case 
of a storm no hut was near to give the 
bewildered traveller shelter or relief. A 
few years since Napoleon completed a 
work which will immortalize his name 
from generation to generation, and one 
of the many, which, from its boldness 
and magnificence, one hardly knows how 
sufficiently to. admire. [He has made an 
excellent road over Mont Cenis, on 
which you can travel without danger at 
any season of the year. It winds round 
the mountain, in the shape ef a cork. 
screw, so gradually that the ascent is not 
at all rapid in any part, although of 
course long and tedious. On the side of 
Savoy you are three hours in ascending 
it, and on that of Piedmont, six. Every 
possible convenience is now afforded to 
travellers, upwards of thirty small houses 
having been built for therr accommoda- 
tion, where they can always find some- 
thing to eat and drink. During the 
winter season, men are constantly em- 
ployed in scraping away a part of the 
deep snow with which the road is co 
vered, Every now and thea, to prevent 
accident, you meet with a cross, which 
points out the road, and warns you of 
the danger of falling over the frightful 
precipices on each side. At the top isa 
convent, which now serves also for the 
more useful purpose of an inn, and ad- 
joining to it are some fine and extensive 
barracks, built by Bonaparte for the 
convenience of being so near his posses~ 
sions in Italy. The village of Lasnebourgh 
was the original boundary between 
Savoy and Piedmont. There being a 
military force always kept in the above- 
mentioned barracks, the road ts per- 
fectly safe, and indeed the whole work 
has beca rendered complete, although 
at 
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at a great sacrifice of human labour, 
and at an enormous expense. 


NAPOLEON AT ELBA, 


There are many villas in the environs 
of the town, which add much to the 
beauty of the prospect. Amongst them 
stands that of the emperor, which had 
been entirely built for his accommoda- 
tion, It was perfectly plain, and re« 
minded me of the house of a rich coun 
try farmer in England. The situation is 
wildness itself, being in the midst of 
rugged mountains, and uncheered by a 
sitgle wood. He was beginning to im- 
prove the roads in the neighbourhood, 
which were impassable for a carriage. 
We considered ourselves fortunate in 
meeting him, returning from his country- 
house, on the first day of our arrival, 
He was mounted on a beautiful Arabian 
charger. We saluted him en passant, 
which he returned with politeness, remarke 
ing, to his aide-de-camp, that we were 
Englishmen. He was dressed in uniform, 
and wore a stary with a three-cornered 
hat of a peculiar shape, white panta- 
loons, top-boots, and spurs, which was, 
I believe, his usual costume. He soon 
after got into his carriage, with one of 
his generals, and was attended by several 
other officers on horseback, besides an 
escort of dragoons, in splendid uniforms, 
His plain yellow barouche was drawn by 
four horses, with two postillions, quite 
4 lV Angloise, and behind it stood a sers 
vant in dark-green livery, Besides these, 
there were several out-riders; so that in 
al! he was accompanied by about fifteen 
persons. Inthis retreat he never fora 
moment appeared to forget the high ele- 
vation which be had so lately enjoyed, 
There were, consequently, the greatest 
etiquette and ceremony used towards 
him on this, as well as every other occa- 
ston. I afterwards met him frequently, 
He appeared in good health, and I was 
informed he had increased consider- 
ably in size since his arrival in the 
inland, : 

The person of Bonaparte has been so 
ofter described, that | need not enter 
into particulars on this point. I saw him 
i} various situations, and uniformly re- 
ceived the same imp:ession from his 
countenance, It is full of meaning and 
expression, Ilis eye is solemn and 
gloomy, and exceedingly penetrating ; 
but it has less of savage fierceness and 
of fire than I was lead to expect. The 
Whole physical head, however, is not 
altogether unsuitable to the station or 
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nature of the individual: as; 
peared, edix ag 


“* His warlike mind, his soul devoid 

* His high designin o fear, 
ween thoughts, are figure 

is limbs are well proportio 

markably strong a mona on Te 
sonal activity is indefatigable: on hore, 
back he was generally in full gallop, He 
displays no grace in’ this positions by ; 
universally admitted to be one of the 
most adventurous, as well ag skilfy 
riders, He eats abundantly, and with 
the greatest celerity; drinks largely of 
coffee at all hours of day, and takes im. 
inense quantities of snuff. This is the 
physical and mental character which | 
formed of him when I beheld him, even 
vanquished and at Elba; but he has 
since affurded another illustration of the 
well-known verses of the poet, 

‘* Mais au moindre revers faneste, 

Le masque tombe, l'homme reste, 

Et le heros s’evanouit.” 

I had a letter of introduction to his 
grand chamberlain, who told me that ss 
Majesté l’Empereur ever since his ree 
tirement had enjoyed excellent spirits, 
and, having become quite a philosophe, 
spent a good deal of his time in reading; 
that he moreover gave his occasional 
soirées, was very charitable, and niuch be. 
loved throughout the island; and finally, 
that, having plenty of money, wanted 
for nothing. 

It appears several ladies from Paris 
followed him in his retreat; and, among 
others, a countess had lately arrived, 
who was said long to have been his chere 
amie, and who drove about the town 
with an elegant equipage. 

We ae Elba ng 1ith of De- 
cember, the anniversary of the day 0a 
which he was proclaimed Emperor of the 
French. He held a levee in the morn 
ing; in the evening there was & display 
of fire-works, and the whole concluded 
with an entertainment at the palace, 
His establishment in horses consisted 
about 6ne hundred. I entered one of t 
stables, in which there were thirty ; none 
of which, with the exception on 
Arabian charger, were at all so a 
for strength or figure. I was ilorme 
he had upwards of twenty carrages. | 

We had the honour, also, of manne 
his mother, @ la promenade, with a 
riaye-and-four following slowly “ NGe 
She had arrived at a respectable ol na 
Her features were extremely Ped. S 
her appearance vulgarity person’ 
was Le sloua ous all the dignity a 


eive 
a queen, and seemed to Fee greatest 














reatest attention from those who were 
around her. 
THE POPE. 

In the evening of our arrival at Rome, 
we went to the Pope’s private chapel in 
his palace, and remained there till twelve 
o’clock, to witness the religious ceremo- 
nies which are performed at this season 
of the year. Early on Christmas day 
we repaired to St, Peters for the same 
object. The sovereign pontiff assisted, 
richly clad in a long robe of white satin, 
the train of which was borne by several 
priests. Around him were a number of 
cardinals, superbly dressed in scarlet 
robes, with large mantles of ermine. 
After the Pope had said mass, the golden 
ornaments frum the altar were presented 
tv him, seated in the chair of state. He 
then drank out of the golden chalice, 
and was conveyed to the extremity of 
the church, in a chair covered with rich 
silk, and supported on the shoulders of 
his numerous attendants, all dressed in 
scarlet. His holiness returned on foot, 
and, ashe passed, gave the people his be- 
nediction, His demeanour was modest, 
aid his whole appearance venerable, 
The dresses of the priests were magni- 
ficent, and the company who attended 
all appeared en grande toilette. Amongst 
the latter were Charles 1V. of Spain and 
his queen, with other royal blood, besides 
the Roman, Spanish, and English nobility, 
The music was delightful; and the sweet 
soprano vices of the numerous castrati 
breaking through the.powerful bass, pro- 
duced an effect which quite enraptured 
the senses. Their voices are so ex- 
tremely soft and melodious as to appear, 
when you are quite close to them, like 
Music at a distance; one is charmed 
with the harmony, but disgusted at the 
idea of these performers, who are very 
properly kept in the back ground, hid« 
dea from human view. So severe are the 
orders which forbid persons to ascend to 
the small gallery where this description 
of men sing, that over the door lead- 
ng to the staircase is a Latin inscrip- 
tion, threatening excommunication to 
any one who should enter without per- 
mission, The appearance of the sove- 
reign pontiff; his cardinals ; the Spanish 
ambassadors, who stood by his side in 
robes covered with gold ; the concourse 
of people assembled, all kneeling; the 
IMposing solemnity with which the cere- 
monies were performed ; the magnificent 
Splendour appearing in every thing 
around me;—all these objects together 
lled my mind with sensations of a devo- 
tional nature, mixed for the moment 
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with silent wonder and admiration! Bur, 
on returning to my lodgings, [ could not 
help reflecting on the folly of all this 
mummery, and on the weakness and cul. 
hbility of mankind in matters of religion. 

{n the midst of this pomp my gravity 
was once interrupted, by observing the 
ridiculous forms and ceremonies the Pope 
was obliged to undergo; one instance 
will serve to give an idea of them. His 
holiness happened to blow his nose : this 
was an affair of great moment; for one 
of his attendants, after bowing nearly to 
the ground, took the handkerchief from 
his hand, and placed it on a chair with 
all due reverence. Now I contend, that 
a person, who cannot be allowed to clear 
his nasal pipes without another man’s in- 
terference, is more deserving of pity 
than of any other feeling. His high 
gilded cap was likewise taken off and put 
on again by one of his priests more than 
a dozen times during the service. Such 
foolish ceremonies, one would imagine, 
partake more of pantomime than of re- 
ligion, 

The good old man is far advanced in 
the vale of years; and really is to be 
pitied, when one considers he has of late 
been obliged to travel about from one 
country to another, instead of ending 
his days in peace and quietness. He 
rides about in his coacheand-six; and is 
always accompanied by a strong escort 
of cavalry, asa body-guard. When his car- 
riage passes through the streets, the com- 
mon people fall down on their knees with 
great devotion ; and the superior orders 
all take off their hats. The Pope is al- 
together unacquainted with the pleasures 
of the table, no one being considered 
worthy of breaking bread with his holi- 
ness; and all day long he is obliged to ob- 
serve the greatest ceremony and restraint. 

STATE OF ROME, 

The society and amusements I found 
here to be very inferior to those we met 
with in other cities in Italy, Ceremony 
and ostentation appear substituted for 
hospitality and convivial meetings, A 
few years since, I understand, the nobi- 
lity, cardinals, and bankers, paid great 
attention to strangers on the slightest in- 
troduction ; but, during the many months 
I resided at Rome, I was not so fortunate 
as to have many opportunities of putting 
their hospitality to the test. In fact, the 
political state of Italy at that time, and 
the enormous contributions and pillage 
which had been extorted from the opu. 
lent part of the inhabitants by their late 
visitors, probably neither left them the 
disposition, or the means, of cultivating 
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intercourse with strangers. There is, 
however, no city in Europe where this 
privation can be Jess felt than at Rome. 
A traveller who possesses even a mode- 
rate taste can run no risk of ennui on 
ground concentrating such numberless 
productions of art to excite his curivsity 
and admiration,—he will find, during a 
residence of six months, after having 
made. the utmost of his time in visiting 
the objects which cannot fail to draw his 
attention at Rome and its vicinity, that 
he has yet much to see ; and laments, as 
the period for his departure approaches, 
that he can no longer pay his accus- 
tomed almost daily visits to situations 
and objects, the recollection of which 
must ever remain impressed on his me- 
mory. During the winter I passed at 
Rome, I never, in any part of my life, 
less wanted resourses. After the pur- 
suits of the day, I usually preferred, to 
the visits of ceremony, devoting some 
hours to music, and the study of the 
Italian poets, whose language is spoken 
here with great purity; whence comes 
the proverb, “ Lingua toscana in bocca 
Romana.” The contrast is very great 
from that of Naples, where the Italian 
is pronounced in a harsh and uncouth 
manner. Literature does not appear 
much to flourish in this classiq spot. 
There are few. booksellers; and their 
shops are miserably supplied with books 
of value: whilst the libraries I visited 
were not easily accessible, and, I believe, 
little consulted. The liberty of the 
press here is controlled by various civil 
and ecclesiastical censors, whose super- 
stition, bigotry, or caprice, will cut up 
the work of an author, until he bardly 
knows his own child. Under such a 
government the human mind must natu- 
rally degenerate; and it is no wonder 
that idleness, dissipation, and the most 
frivolous amusements, have superseded 
the pursuits of science and literature. 
The university is a grand establishment. 
There are also several colleges, contain- 
ing professors of theology, philosophy, 
rhetoric, medicine, &c. &c. The stu- 
dents are composed of those designed 
for the church and other professions, 
with but very few of the nobility, or 
other inhabitants. Provisions here are 
cheap, although not very abundant, pro- 
bably arising from the scarcity of money: 
for, as the people have little commerce, 
and agriculture is sadly neglected, there 
is great poverty at Rome. It is sur- 
prising to observe, in almost every direc- 
tion in the neighbourhood of this city, 
the miserable and neglected state of its 





cultivation. The propri 
consist of the chereh end coil soi 
who reside wholly at Rome, jm 
farmers, are employed by them, who's 
ae their families a 
‘nave likewise the laboure ; 
from the want of feumhgune ten re 
country, or the unhealthy air produced 
by the heavy dews of the night, Ibe 
lieve, also, that the agriculturist hag noe 
the means or the liberty to find any other 
market besides Rome, for the sale of bis 
produce, where some part is sold 
taxed prices, and all is subjected to 
heavy duties to the apostolic chair, 
VENICE, 

_ Venice may be styled an amphibi 
kind of city; built on piles amongst the 
humerous streams, which, coming down 
from the Alps, discharge themselves into 
the Adriatic, and form these kind of 
sand banks. The traveller on entering 
Venice is not a little struck with the 
novelty of the scene around him; it is so 
perfectly different from any thing he has 
ever seen before; he is astonished on 
finding innumerable canals, running in 
every direction all over the city, aud 
covered with gondolas, a species of lou 
and narrow boat, which I shall after. 
wards describe. | Another thing very 
remarkable, is the great quietness which 
pervades Venice, notwithstanding the 
concourse of people in the streets: this 
is easily accounted for, as there is nota 
single carriage or horse to be seen; you 
have none of that noise, bustle, and 
confusion, which one meets with in every 
other city. The streets are (with scarcely 
any exceptions) only from four to six 
feet in breadth. In many there is n0 
more than room sufficient for two fat 
persons to pass, consequently the houses 
are gloomy, and almost leaning against 
each other. 

The principal canal is more than 100 
feet broad, and divides Venice ito two 
parts, nearly equal, being in the shape 
of a reversed ~, whilst all the rest (400 
in number) will admit of three gondolas 
going abreast, and over them are built 
several hundred small stone bridges. 
Many of the shops are on the quays, 
which run along the sides of some 0 
these canals. Where there are no quay, 
the gondolas arrive close to the house’, 
and land merchandize and all the nece 
saries of life. Each gondola 's 
five feet broad, and twenty long, feet 
has a small room in its centre, sis ier 

long, and five broad, with two #108 
windows by the sides, and one 


and the whole is covered both in the 
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exterior and interior with black cloth, 
which gave me very much the idea of a 
cofin, it being altogether of a most 
gloomy appearance. ,; 

This city does not contain, at present, 
so many objects of the fine arts to detain 
the curious observer as I had expected, 
After once the novelty of the thing is 
over, the appearance of so much water, 
the uncommon narrowness of the streets, 
and, in my opinion, the unwholesomeness 
of the air (especially in the houses, the 
chambers of which are very close and 
small), become disagreeable to him ; his 
eye occasionally wants the relief of trees 
and green fields; and, if he be inclined 
to contemplation, he will regret the loss 
of acountry walk, and all that luxuriant 
and romantic paysage which he meets 
with in most other parts of Italy. In 
short, he will find a great sameness and 
monotony about Venice, after his cu- 
riosity has been gratified as far as cun- 
cerns the singularity of its situation ; and 
will determine, in his own mind, that it 
is not a city where he would wish to 
reside fur any considerable time. ‘There 
would be some difference, to be sure, if 
he entered much into sogiety: and, ac- 
cording to report, there was iu general a 
great deal going forward at Venice: but I, 
undoubtedly, saw it at an unfavourable 
moment. The people had almost all been 
ruined ; and, naturally enough, their spirits 
were greatly depressed, The inhabitants 
of this city deserve one’s commiseration, 
perhaps more than those of any other in 
Italy. Their government was nce a 
republic, which had acquired the respect 
and honour of other nations by its policy 
and wisdom (that it was iaternally a 
tyrannical and cruel oligarchy there is no 
doubt); but, alas! the rapacious French 
invaded their terricory, robbed them, not 
only of their doge, but of all their riches; 
and, not.content with thus debasing the 
unfortunate Venetians, gave them over 
to a foreign power which they dislike, 
and appropriated to themselves all the 
wealth of their capital!! How can an 
Englishman (who is not entirely devoid 
of feeling) contemplate the ravages « hich 
have been committed on other powers, 
the state of poverty (I had almost said 
Slavery) to which they have been reduced, 
Without experiencing the most lively sen- 
sations of commiseration, and thanking 
the Almighty that he has been born 
under a tree and independent govern- 
ment. The nobles and principal inhabi- 
tants appeared to me to have sunk into 
gloomy despondency and retirement. 
Many former travellers have dwelt on 
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the splendour, the luxur » the amuse- 
ments and dissipation, at Venice; for my 
part I saw nothing of them: it is true I 
was not there at the period of the Car- 
nival, the Ascension, or other periods 
of grand gala; but, where power and 
property are gone, the human mind, I 
should conceive, would dwell on few 
amusements beyond those of brooding 
over their misfortunes, and the recollec- 
tion of what they have lost. 

_The only square to be noticed at Ve- 
nice is that of St. Mark, which is ex- 
ceedingly handsome. The houses are of 
stone, and built with great uniformity, 
and the fine colonnades surrounding the 
square (which is 280 feet long, and 100 
broad) render it one of the first in Eu 
rope. The many splendid shops and 
cotfee-houses you here find under a grand 
portico, with open arcades running round 
the piazza, give the whole a magnificent 
appearance, 

The coup dail of the numerous gondo- 
las gliding on the surface of the principal 
canal at all hours of the day is very 
amusing. ‘The bridge of the Rialto con- 
sists of one immense arch, 90 feet wide 
on the level of the canal, and 24 feet 
high, It has a light and elegant ap- 
pearance; but what strikes the stranger 
with surprise, is to observe two rows of 
shops under marble porticos, dividing its 
surface into three narrow streets. There 
is a convenient staircase on each side of 
the arcade in the centre, and this elegant 
and solid bridge was completed in 1591, 

Another singularity about Venice, 
which I must not omit to mention, is 
its port and harbour, almost covered by 
a number of islands, some of which are 
near to the city, and others a few miles 
distant, whilst the whole are separated 
from it by large channels. On one of 
the islands, opposite the ducal palace, 
is situated the handsome church of San 
Giorgio Maggiore, equally striking for 
external, as well as internal beauties, 
and built by Patladio, ; 

The women at Venice, like those at 
Genoa, have the character of being of 
easy virtue; and, from what I could 
judge, whilst I resided there, I am in- 
clined to think they deserve it, During 
my rambles about Venice, I was fre- 
quently accosted by old men, represent- 
ing themselves to belong to nobility, 
dressed in thread-bare velvet, earnestly 
soliciting charity, but always watching 
the opportunity to do it when they were 
not perceived by passengers. _ There 
is very little activity now at Venice ; 
it was once a place of considerable com- 
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merce, but they have at present only the 
remembrance of such a time left. It 
was formerly a flourishing city, but is 
now reduced almost to nothingness. 
There is such a sombre and melancholy 
gloom about every thing, that k was not 
sorry to quit it, after a visit of six weeks. 
On taking leave of this city I shall not 
detain my reader by long reflections on 
the extensive power and foreign posses- 
sions, for which this republic was for- 
merly so eminent in the world; as they 
are all well known to every reader of 
history. ‘* Sic transit gloria mundi.” 

I have already observed, this is not a 
city where the traveller would like to 
reside long, and have also stated my 
reasons for such an observation; but 
Venice must appear widely different to 
most Italians, who, like the Spaniards, 
have no taste whatever for the charms of 
the country. If they happen to live a 
few miles distant from a town, the gar- 
den or grounds belonging to their villas 
are uninteresting to the admirer of rural 
beauties. Nature invariably is dishgured, 
the walks are all in a straight line, the 
trees trimmed in the most artificial and 
grotesque shapes, and indeed this is 
almopst the sole occupation of the gar- 
dener. The Italian calls this a pleasing 
retreat, but, in fact, his habits are such, 
that he is not fit to live out of the bustle 
of a town, and is unhappy unless he 
spends some hours every day at the 
promenade, coffee-house, and hilliard- 
table, or in his bella donna’s socie -y. 

MILAN. 

Milan, situated in a plain twelve miles 
from the Alps, surpasses in size any other 
city in this country, Rome excepted. 
It is of a circular form, and near ten 
miles in circumference, including the 
suburbs; and its population is computed 
at 140,000 souls. Many of the streets 
in this city are broad, and paved in a 
peculiar but excellent manner. Two 
rows of large flag-stones are placed at 
the distance of about three feet from 
each other, merely for the carriage- 
wheels to roll on, which, in consequence, 
go much easier, and without inaking that 
nuise which is such a universal nuisance 
in other cities. There is nothing hand- 
some about the general appearance of 
the houses here; a few palaces alone are 
of good architecture. The churches of 
Milan (with the exception of the cathe- 
dral) are not remarkable for their beauty. 
There are, however, some which every 
traveller should visit, and respecting 
which I shall afterwards say a few words. 


Asa primary object, I mean to speak 
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of the cathedral, which the Italians 
sider as one of the greatesy polaris 
existence ; and which is, without o . 
the finest as well as the Jargest tem , 
this country, after St, Peter’s, rip 
of the most elegant and light Gothic 
architecture of which we can ib} 
form an idea; and, if finished, woula 
certainly be superior to any thing of the 
kind in the world: but such an event 
will probably never take place. It was 
begun three centuries ago; for more than 
half that time the work was Suspended 
and not again resumed till within these 
few years. The active mind of Napo. 
leon formed the idea of continuing the 
arduous undertaking; but now again it 
is carried on but slowly: in fact, scarce! 
a third part of this stupendous edifice js 
yet finished; and, on contemplating its 
different sides, it is melancholy to ob. 
serve one, as yet scarcely begun, and 
another, falling to decay, But what 
astonishes the traveller most, is to con. 
sider that this immense fabric, 490 feet 
in length nearly 300 in breadth, and 
400 in height to the top of the tower, 
(according to a late calculation,) is en- 
tirely of fine white marble. 

There is no city in Italy which Napo. 
leon has embellished so much as Milan, 
as he made it the general depot for his 
troops on this side of the Alps, after 
having completed the admirable road 
over the Simplon mountain. He has 
improved the public institutions, built 
several very handsome gates, and made 
some o£ the finest roads in existence,whichi 
lead to all the different parts of the coun- 
try. They are indebted to him for the 
numerous agreeable promenades in the 
environs, which all the Milanese so de- 
light in, and to which they repairin such 
crowds every evening, both in their car- 
riages and on foot, producing a gayet 
scene than I have witnessed in any 
other part of Italy, with the exception 
of Naples; as likewise for having, 10 
some degree, spared their city, whilst 
he ransacked every other in this country. 
For all these favours bestowed on them 
by their late Imperatore ¢ Re, these 
people show their gratitude eert 
to report) by still remaining attac 
him and his cause; for which reason 
Milan was now filled with a strong Aus- 
trian force to keep the inhabitants 10 
subjectione 

LAKE OF COMO. 

On the morrow early, 

being favourable, we hired 


the weather 
an excellent 


boat, and made an excuses os 


mountains 
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mountains on each side finely clothed to 
their base with elm, ash, mulberry, 
chesnut, and other trees; the different 
tinges of which formed a pleasing variety 
at this interesting period of the year, the 
beginning af summer. The numerous 
villas belonging to the gentry of Como, 
with gardens running up the rock, highly 
cultivated, together with small villages, 
and occasionally a good-sized town, 
added much to the beauty of the sce- 
NET. 

We were now half-way up the lake, 
and had a fine view of its extremity. It 
is thirty miles in length, six in breadth 
in its widest part, and a hundred feet in 
depth, We again disembarked at the 
village of Bellaggio, and took an agree. 
ablé walk up the mountain, from whence 
there is a fine prospect of another branch 
of the Como lake, at the end of which 
stands the town of Lecco. Here the 
scenery again changes, and nature ap- 
pears in a much wilder garb: the moun- 
tains rise more abruptly, and are not so 
richly cultivated as in other parts, where 
the olive-tree and vine are so luxuriant. 

Country-houses were prettily scattered 
in another direction; and every now 
and then the steeple of a retired village 
appearing above the trees, completed 
the charming coup dil, One might 
spend a month agreeably in visiting these 
different villages, and in walking through 
the delightful woods, which are skirted 
by fertile vineyards, 

We had now explored the whole of 
the lake of Como, which is by far the 
finest in Lombardy, Even the most idle 
ohserver must be enchanted with the 
variety of the scenery on its borders, the 
hanging woods, the frequent cascades, 
the innumerable country houses and vil- 
lages, which we find scattered on every 
side in most delighttul situations; all 
these, and many other objects, natu- 


tally crowd upon the mind, and calle 


forth its admiration, as you pass over 
the clear surface of the water. The 
shores are broken by a succession of 
bays, which interrupt the regular ex- 
pause of the lake ; in the bosom of which 
the trees and wouods are seen reflected 
through the pellucid element. A various 
assemblage of foliage and broken rocks 
that throw their shades into the polished 
mirror, present a scene of uncommon 
effect, and local charms. 
THB ITALIANS, 

With respect to the higher orders of 
society in Italy, consisting of the princes 
and nobility, though I was not particu- 

ly intimate with many of them, yet 


one circumstance appeared obvious, 
namely, that during the recent convul- 
sions in Italy, wherein they have so 
often changed masters, and every suc- 
ceeding one has squeezed them to the 
very core, by contributions, fines, and 
plunder, they are generally become mi- 
serably pour; which effect is aided by 
the averbearing despotism of the church 
and government. Under such impres- 
sions, it is not surprising that the human 
mind should sink into a torpid state, and 
become indifferent to political and pub- 
lic events, which stimulate the higher 
orders in other countries. They appear 
to feel no inclination to obtain eminence 
wherein they have no influence: educa- 
tion remains neglected; and their pur- 
suits seem to be limited to a succession 
of intrigues, visits of ceremony, music, 
and more frivolous pursuits; as also to 
the usual observance of the forms of 
religion, proceeding more from a policy 
to keep well with the church, than from 

any principle or practice of morality. 
The middle classes of society in the 
Milanese, and the states of Tuscany and 
Venice, possess a degree of activity and 
industry, from which, under other go- 
vernments, would result that indepen- 
dence ‘and comfort we so justly boast of 
in our country. In the Roman and 
Neapolitan possessions, their habits of 
dissipation and depravity are close imita- 
tions of those of the higher orders, Li. 
terature and cultivation of the mind 
appear totally neglected ; if they can fill 
up the day by a routine of insipid visits, 
music, theatres, and coffee-houses, they 
appear perfectly contented. In the 
large towns, the Italians may be said to 
live in constant idleness, and to pass as 
little of their time in their own houses, 

as do their late masters, the French. 
With respect to the common people, 
who, in all countries, form the mass of 
society, it is d.tlicult to make general ob- 
servations on inhabitants living, as we 
may say, on such different soils and cli- 
mates, aud under such distinct govern 
ments as are found in ftaly. The south 
of this country, in the direction of 
Rome, Naples, Calabria, &c. produces 
a more ignorant and depraved lower 
class of society than I have observed in 
any other part of Europe. All large 
cities, n every country, Contain enough 
of the worst portion of the population ; 
but Naples and Venice appeared to me 
to hold a larger p:oportion of this descriy « 
tion than I have remarked in any other 
cities of equal extent, The cause can- 
not but rest with the guverumenis — 
| which 
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which they live. Nature has here pro- 
duced, generally speaking, a fine athletic 
race uf people; but with minds unculti- 
vated by any education, and debased 
by ignorance, bigotry, and oppréssion, 
Idieness and vice commonly prevail ; for, 
where there is no stimulus held out to 
remedy the former, the latter becomes 
the natural consequence in mixed socie. 
ties, Were there energy and virtue in 
the government, and the lower orders 
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seldom or never seen, b 

orders of society, in yt. bya 
disgraceful. The Italian character 
sesses more of mildness and gaiety, tha 
of the frivolous vanity and volatile dis, 
position, of a neighbouring nation: the 
are fond of the imposing pag, : 
of processions, Operas, theatres, and 
every description of public exhibition: 
but, above all, from the prince to the 
pauper, music is their favourite amuse. 
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protected from the tyranny of their su- 
periors, industry and prosperity would 
flourish in such a country, wherein Na- 
ture is ever bountiful: whereas, it would 
appear to be the policy of despotic go. 
vernments to degrade their subjects by 
keeping them in poverty and ignorance, 
and by suffering banditti, robbers, and 
murderers, to roam at large, rather than 
risk the security of their power. 

The peasantry of Italy, either in pros- 
perous or adverse seasons, must always 
be poor and wretched. ‘The proprietors 
of the estates, being too lazy and igno- 
rant to direct the manryement of their 
possessions, depute overseers, or con. 
tractors, as ignorant of agriculture as 
themselves, who seldom reside in the 
country, but form a kind of partnership 
with the farmers, in every thing but labour, 
reserving to themselves, as parto! the rent, 
perhaps nine-tenths of the profit on the 
produce ; so that the cultivators of the land 
neither possess capital tu make improve- 
ments iv agriculture, nor the chance of 
ever obtaining competency or indepen- 
dence. A common labourer with us is 
paid for his work, be the farm productive 


or not; but here the farmer starves, if: 


he does not work early and late to pro- 
duce a plentiful crop; and, after all, we 
see his family in poverty and rags. In 
the north of Italy, namely, in the Tus- 
can, Venetian, and Milanese states, cul- 
tivation and commerce are carried to a 
much greater perfectiun: industry and 
activity prevail in the towns, and every 
part of the country is in the highest state 
of agriculture: we, however, even here, 
seldom see an opulent farmer; probably 
the same system, to a certain degree, 
prevails in dividing the profits, as in the 
Papal and Neapolitan territories, or 
some focal duties arise on produce, 
which always tend to keep the people 
poor, The luxuries of the table are not 
carried to that extent as to become 
charged amony the vices of the modern 
Ttalians, Macaroni is in the daily bill 
of fare of most Italians, as the olla 
podride is in Spaine Drunkenness is 


ment, and all classes, from even jn. 
fancy, acquire a surprising proficiency 


and taste in this enchanting science, 
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[The observations of such a man as Mr, 
Curwen demand the respect of the public, 
though the labours of Mr. Wakefield have 
supplied nearly all the information that 
can be sought relative to the subject of 
these volumes. Mr. Curwen's opinions 
have such weight, that we congratulate the 
empire at large on his attention beig 
drawn to this abused portion of it, and 
hope his authority will, lead to many desir 
abie ameliorations. } 

THE AUTHOR’S £FRELINGS. 
Wigton, August 11, 1813. 

Es Ancrparen from the conflict of p> 
litical interests, my mind resumed with 
increased energy its farming pursuits, 
and other domestic concerns, The change 
was truly great, yet I have never for a 
single momeat regretted my retirement 
from partiament. While I look to ‘ 
future for recompense in the (rangi! 
enjoyment of home, the past cannot be 
revarded without lamenting the time 
the unvailing mortifications, and ar 
fitable expense, which have been — 
ant on eight-and-twenty years of public 
life. 

Led on by self-delusion, andthe hope 
of doing good, like many others, I esti 
inated my labours by what I 
them to be worth—not by the apprec* 
tion of others. In retiring from pask 











task of sedulously discharging my duty 
in attending to the conduct of national 
concerns, it is no small consolation to_ 
escape even the imputation of having 
participated in the corruptions of the 
times, and to feel conscious of not having 
contributed to the adoption of those mea- 
sures, which for so many years have in- 
undated Europe with torrents of afilic- 
tion and oceans of blood. 

The prospect of visiting a country, 
which, although almost within our view, 
and daily in our contemplation, is as 
little known to me, comparatively speak- 
ing, as if it were an island in the remotest 
part of the globe, necessarily produces 
a high degree of interest. The effects of 
this kind of interest on different persons 
are frequently very opposite. In some 
it would contribute to magnify all objects 
beyond their due proportions—in others, 
to contract and reduce them below their 
real standard. How my mind may be 
operated on, time alone will develop. 
I mean as far as possible to forget all 
traces—-all reports and tales of others, 
and to form my opinions by acandid and 
liberal examigation of whatever may be 
presented for the exercise of my judg- 
ment. 

FORCE OF HABIT. 

The most extraordinary instance of the 
force of habit Lever witnessed was about 
forty years ago, on a visit to the Isle of 
Man. On stopping at the Calf of Man, 
a small islet on its south-western extre- 
mity, I found that the warrener’s cot, 
the only human abode on the islet, was 
kept by his sister. For several months 
in the year, these two persons were com- 
pletely isolated ; and never even heard 
the sound of a third human voice, unless 
when the intervals of the raging storm 
conveyed the unavailing cries of the 
shipwrecked mariner. To support such 
an existence seemed to require, in a rae 
tional being. nerves of supernatural 
strength, or the influence of habit from 
the earliest period of life. Curious to 
ascertain how she could endure so deso- 
late a life and such complete banishment 
from all human intercourse, I inquired 
“if she were not very miserable—if she 
had always been accustomed to dwell in 
that dreary abode?” To the first I was 
answered in the negative; to the last, 
my surprise was converted into perfect 
astonishment, when I understood that, 
in the outset of her life, she had passed 
Six-and-twenty years in St. James’s- 
street. “This communication excited 
still more my wonder, and made what I 
thea saw and heard igcomprehensible. 
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ANCIENT TRAVELLING, 
_ Dumfries, Aug. 13, 1813. 

An interesting account is given by 
Morrison, in his Itinerary, published in 
1596, of the mode of travelling in Scot- 
land. * In Scotland,” says he, “ a horse 
may be hired for two-pence the first day, 
and eight-pence the day until he be 
brought home ; and the horse-letters used 
to send a footman to bring back the horse. 
They have no such inns as are in Eng- 
land, but in all places some houses are 
known where passengers may have meat 
and Jodging, but they have no arms or 
signs hung out; and for the horses they 
are commonly set up in stables in some 
lane, not in the same house where the 
passenger lies; and if any one is ac- 
quainted with a townsman will go freely 
to his house, for most of them will enter- 
tain a stranger for hismoney. A horse- 
man shall pay, of oates and straw, for 
hay is scarce in those parts, some eight- 
pence, day and night, and he shall pay 
no less in summer for grasse, whereof 
they have no great store. Himself, ata 
common table, shall pay sixpence for 
his supper or dinner, and shall have his 
bed free ; and if he will eat alone in his 
chamUer, he may have meat ata reason- 
able rate. Some twenty or thirty years 
ago, the first use of coaches came into 
Scotland, yet they are rare even at Edin- 
burgh at this day. Since the kingdoms 
of England and Scotland are united, 
many Scots, by the king’s favour, have 
been promoted both in dignities and es- 
tate, and the use of coaches became 
more frequent, yet nothing so common 
as in England. But the use of horse 
litters hath been very ancient in Scotland 
for sick men and women of quality.” 

CLEANLINESS. 

If cleanliness be a criterion, among 
others, by which the judgment may be 
directed as to the degree of civilization 
to which a people may have attained ; it 
is much to be feared that neither the per- 
sonal appearance of individuals, nor the 
domestic arrangements of Scottish fami- 
lies of the lower classes, would entitle 
them to a distinguished place in the 
scale of civilization. 

Increased attention to personal com- 
forts is among the first efforts towards 
civilization—necessity seems the only 
apology for the neglect of indispensable 
cleanliness. The inhabitants of North 
Britain have not this excuse. It isa 
singular incongruity that a nation so pre- 
eminent for acquired knowledge and or- 
derly conduct should appear to be want- 


ing in those feelings which teach the ap- 
preciation 
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preciation of cleanliness. The contrast 
between the laborers on the opposite 
side of the Frith is quite astonishing ; I 
have no clue by which the reasoning of 
each on this subject would tend to an 
illustration. 

Cleanliness appears to be communi- 
cated by imitation, and is not the result 
of any fixed or inherent principle; nor 
can it be considered as the fruit or re- 
ward of knowledge, or the Scotch would, 
at this day, have been as distinguished 
for cleanliness as for their other acquire- 
ments. Wealhh flowing in from - the 
channels of productive labour predis- 
posed all orders in England to improve- 
ment. 

In confirmation of the principle to 
which [ am disposed to attribute our 
taking the lead in cleanliness, I would 
refer to every country in which the proe 
perty of. the soil is exclusively vested in 
the higher orders. The common people 
in France, Spain, Portugal, and Italy, 
are shockingly dirty; while the Swiss 
are cleanly. Industry, and the wealth 
derived from agriculture, have bestowed 
the like comfort on the Flemings. The 
riches acquired by trade have also had 
a powerful effect at home; and the com- 
forts derivable from cleanliness in the 
cottage, have extended to cities and 
towns, in the indulgence of all the ele- 
gance and luxuries which the combined 
ability and contrivance of man in society 
can produce, 

ma PORT PATRICK. 

Notwithstanding the great intercourse 
between Port Patrick and Donaghadee, 
the inns at the former place are but in- 
different. When the packets happen tc 
be detained for a few days, the place be- 
comes so crowded that not a bed is to be 
had. The collector’s appears to be the 
only good house in the town. The con- 
tracted entrance of the harbour renders 
it dangerous for a ship to come in during 
a gale of wind. The packets are good 
vessels, and are well manned. One ac- 
cident only has occurred during the last 
twenty years. The tides run so rapidly, 
as to give an idea that the passage could 
not be unattended with risk; yet the ex. 
perience of years has proved it other- 
wise; and that the strength of the cur- 
rents, which appears to constitute the 
danger and difficulty, is, in fact, the 
means of accelerating the intercourse 
between the two shores ; for, by consult- 
ing the tides, delays seldom occur. The 
London mail arrives daily about noon, 
and the packet sails as soon as possible 
afterwards 


‘4 
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The passage, and every th’ 
nected with it, is very Retin Hg 
and carriages are embarked and 
ported with facility ; and, since the uni 
the passage has been more frequented, ” 

The importation of horses and cat! 
from Ireland has been very considerable, 
Inthe last year, thirty thousand four he 
dred and twenty-three beasts, and = 
thousand eight hundred and fifty-three 
horses, were landed here; their estimated 
value exceeded three hundred and fift 
thousand pounds. The numerous and 
heavy tolls between Port Patrick and 
Carlisle induce the drovers to take man 
of their cattle in the coal ships to White 
Haven, or Workington, which has reduys 
ced the trade of the place. The distance 
across to Donaghadee is scarcely twenty. 
four miles; the usual time of the passave 
about four or five hours, The facility 
with which the passage is made in some 
degree accounts for the inns being s0 ins 
different. 

DONAGHADEE, 

We found Donaghadee to be situated 
on the north-east coast, about fifteen 
miles from Belfast: it naturally excited a 
degree of interest, infinitely beyond what 
it was entitled to, on any other ground 
than that of its being our first resting. 
place in Ireland. Thetown is small, but, 
as the outsides of the houses are white 
washed, a cheerful appearance is produ 
ced. A new market-house ‘is building, 
The approach to the port: has so little 
depth of water that the harbour can only 
he entered by small vessels; the passage 
and the export of cattle and horses to 
England constitute its chief trade; and, 
from what we could learn, the place was 
in a thriving condition. ' 

The Copeland Isles form the northern 
most boundary of Belfast Bay, upon one 
of which a new light-house 1s erecting on 
an improved construction. The Antrim 
mountains have a very bold appearance 
on the opposite side of the bay. 

DOWNSHIRE. th 

The county of Down is much diversi- 
fied with hill and dale; so great ire 
variety of independent hills of nearly ¢ 
same altitude, forming no chain, nor hav- 
ing any determinate direccion, that oon 
not been unaptly compared to 4 surface 
of eggs. 7 

Tie land, for the four wiles to — 
appeared to be strong; the crops of gran 
and potatoes looked well : but it was su ; 
ficiently evident that theirgood pene 
ance was more ascribable to the va 
fertility of the soil, than to the knowledge 
or efforts of. the cultivators. 








was at this time ready for harvesting, 
Bangor is a small port on the bay of Bel- 
fast. 

FARMING, 

A farm of one hundred acres is consi- 
dered, in this neighbourhood, to bea 
great, nay extraordinary, undertaking, 
Thirty acres are about the number in the 
occupation of one individual, of which, 
most commonly, a small part is sublet to 
cottiers, one or more of whom are at- 
tached to every farm. 

Such a system has the effect of aug- 
menting the population to a ruinous ex- 
tent; while the sub-division of land into 
such patches is au effectual bar to any 
material improvement in the husbandry 
ofthe country. To obtain the possession 
ofa cabin is the great object of every in- 
dividual; and, as the competitors are nue 
merous, the rents are consequently very 
high, being regulated, not by the worth 
ofthe tenement, but the wants of the 
parties, 

Capital is as necessary as skill, to en. 

sure the greatest possible produge from 
the soil; but, where the land is in the pos- 
session of individuals only one degree 
above mendici‘y, and many degrees below 
sufficiency in the requisite information for 
conducting agricultural concerns, it can- 
not be matter of surprise, that not one half 
the quantity of food is procured, which 
might be, from the like quantity of labor, 
applied to such a soil under a better sys- 
tem of management, 
_ The whoieexpense of erecting buildings 
is universally borne by the tenant. The 
appendage of a barn is a convenicnce 
very seldom enjoyed by the Irish farmer; 
the hard naked highway furnishes the 
hur on which his grain isthreshed. A 
great part of the straw from this process 
is applied to thatching; the restis totally 
best for want of protection from the wea- 
ther. The manuse thus made is neces- 
sarily of inferior quality—trifling and in- 
tuficient, when compared to the extent 
of land under tillage. 

The first and most important object in 
the rural economics of Ireland is the crop 
of potatoes; fur on this exclusively dee 
pends the existence ofall the lower orders 
hot resident in towns, Hence, all the 
manure which can be collected by their 
Own means, and ali that can be otherwise 
Procured, is applied ta the cultivation 
And increase of this indispensable crop— 
for on this alone do they rely for their 
subsistence, until the next annual supply 
can be obtained. , 

The average produce of wheat, pet 
frish acre, is estimated at twenty*six 
dontnty Mac, No. $21. 
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Winchester bushels—barlev, thirty-five 
bushels—voats, twenty-five bushels—and 
from one thousand to fifteen stone of po-= 
tatoes, which would gite an average of 
three hundred and sixty-two bushels and 
a half. Their mode of cropping is so 
unmercifully severe, that, if the soil did 
not possess uncommon fertility, a system 
of such éxhaustion as three white crops 
In succession, without the application of 
any manure, must svon reduce it to a 
state of sterility. Yet here the practice 
is considered as ventle treatment! The 
last corn crop 13 sown down with clover, 
and, as may reasonably be expected, 
those crops, in general, are very unpro- 
ductive, 
THE PEASANTRY. 

Even among the most retired rustics 
we observed indications of considerable 
intel’ivence, attended by an uniform and 
alinest officious civility, which entitles 
them to be considered, if not the most 
estimabie, certainly the most pleasiny, 
peasantry in Europe, They approach 
strangers Without reserve—converse with 
great freedom, anil with frankness and 
pleasure communicate theic circume 
scribed knowledge; for which, in return, 
they expect their curiosity should be satis- 
fied, as to the objects which may have 
induced the preseuce of unknown per- 
Sons among them, 

CABINS. 

These mansions of miserable existence, 
for so they may truly be described, cons 
formably to our general estimation of 
those indispensable comforts requisite to 
constitute the happiness of rational 
beings, are most commonly composed of 
two rooms on the ground-tloor; a most 
appropriate term, for they are literally 
on the earth; the surface of which 1s 
not unfrequently reduced to a foot or 
more to save the expense of so much 
outward wailing. ‘bhe one is a refece 
tury, the other the durmitory. The fur 
piture of the former, if the owner ranks 
in the upper part of the scale of scanti- 
ness, will consist of a kitchen dresser, 
well provided and lightly decorated with 
crockery—not less apparently the pride 
of the husband, than the result of female 
vanity in the wife; which, with a table— 
a chest—a few stools—-and an ion pot, 
compleie the catalogue of conveniences 
generally found, as belonging to. oe 
cabin; while a spinning-wheel, furnished 
by the Linen Board, and a loom, ornae 
ment vacant spaces that otherwise 
would remain unfurnished. In fitting- 
up the latter, which cannot, on any 


ny display, add a 
occasion, or by aN py» coathier 
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feather to the weight or importance 
expected to be excited by the appear- 
ance of the former, the inventory is 
limited to one, and sometimes two, beds, 
serving for the repose of the whole family ! 
However downy these may be to limbs 
inpatient for rest, their coverings ap- 
peared to be very slight; and the whole of 
the apartment created reflections of a 
very painful nature. Under such priva- 
tions, with a wet mud floor, and ®roof in 
tatiers, how idie the search for comforts ! 


FEMALES. 


As we proceccded, our attention was 
called to two comfortable-looking farm- 
houses ; and on inquiry we were informed 
that they were inhabited by considerable 
farmers, who occupied nearly one hun- 
dred acres each! The dress of both 
sexes, on gala days, is highly decent and 
proper; the women in general wearing 
nothing on their heads but a cap of mus- 
lin or linen. Unaeccustomed to the jux- 
ury of a hat, its absence seemed to be 
unattended with inconvenience; though 
the want of a shade to the face in fine, 
and shelter in bad weather, must, I should 
suppose, be severely felt. The hair is an 
object of great care and attention, In 
whatever dishabiile the younger part of 
the sex may appear, their hair is always 
carefully put up in papers; and, when 
dressed, great pains are bestowed in 
curing and disposing it in becoming ring. 
Jets. Vanity, which exercises a dominion 
over every mortal in a greater or less de- 
gree, teaches the, people of both sexes 
here, that shoes are to be considered as 
appendages of ornament rather than of 
use. As we approached Belfast we met 
numbers, both of men and women, who 
had halted to disrobe themselves of their 
shoes and stockings, after these had 
served the purposes of exhibition, Mo- 
tives of ceconomy, as well as comfort, 
iirduced the wearers to disencumber 
themselves of these superfluities. The 
poor children are suffered to run about 
1: a Most ragged, dirty condition; yet rosy 
health is seen to bloom on their counte- 
nances, and theie spirits and activity 
seem to declare that tatters and filth are 
hot inimical to their geow:h and sound 
constitutions; though, in opposition to 
our generallyereceived notions, that no- 
thing contributes so much to the one, or 
$9 tirinty establishes the other, as clean- 
liness, and great attention to external 
coverings, ; | 

BELFAST, 

Belfast is considered to be one of the 

tost thriving towns.in Irelands it must 
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now far surpass all ideas that could be 
entertained | by the first Settlers: ang 
though its rise appears like enchantment 
it bas all the advantages which could be 
derived from a regular plan. The streets 
are broad, the houses handsome and m 
the display made by the shops was to us 
very unexpected. The quays have been 
greatly improved, and extensive docks 
are now making, 

Belfast and its suburbs contain thirty. 
two thousand inhabitants; and, in point 
of situation, and the facilities it is Capa. 
ble of affording to trade, few places cay 
boast an equality—still fewer superiority, 
A large proportion of the inhabitants 
are presbyterians descended from Scotch 
ancestors, and strongly retaining the feas 
tures of the country from which they: 
spring. 

ANTRIM. 

Two miles short of Antrim, we passed 
Lord Massarene’s noble residence, which 
he is now embellishing; but the night had 
so closed in, that all we could discern 
was the stately timber with which it was 
surrounded, 

As the county town, we had flattered 
ourselves with good accommodation a 
the inn; but, as we approached, appear. 
ances were unpromising; and it was fore 
tunate we made up our minds to disap. 
pointment, or the want of English com- 
forts might have been severcly felt, Of 
the civility of the house we had no rea 
son to complain. ' 

The appearance of the town this mor 
ing did pot impress us with a more las 
vourable opinion than the evening befuie 
had inspired. The landlord assured us 
that the view of the lake, about bali a 
mile from the town, was not to be ex 
ceeded; and obligingly offered to be out 
conductor, after breakfast, to an em 
nence whence we commanded a distinct 
prospect of this extensive water, whose 
surface within bali a mile of its bead 8 
so contracted as to give it the appearance 
of a noble river. 

The woods at Shanes Castle, and thore 
belonging to Lord Massarene, comene 
to beautify the margin of this part 0 : ‘ 
lake, where the scenery !5 a or 
but the flat shores of the upper ead of | 
have nathing to invite more than a pats 
ing Jook. ’ 
The market is abundantly suppl 
with very fine fish from the Lough * - 
abounds with a variety of yg b 
trout. The dorchar is peculiar to’ they 
Neagh. I saw some of good are he 
are darker in colour, and broader ® 


ly. 
suoulder, tham trouts are common’, 















LOUGH NEAGH. 
Loveh Neagh receives a number of 
tributary stregms, among which the Black 
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cult to conjecture what will hecome of 
so redundant a population, Ireland ap. 
pears to me as exhibiting a strong re- 


Water, made navigable by means of a ~ semblance to the rude northern nations, 


cava! to Newry, is the principal one, 
The Bann, or White Water, is the outlet 
of the Lough into the sea, and discharges 


its waters near Colerain. On the shores’ 


of the Lough are found petrifactions of 
wood; much discussion as to their origin 
has taken place; sone contending that 
they are consequent on a petrifying 
agency in the soil, while others impute 
the transmutation to certain mineral 
springs which rise in the Lough, Gerard 
Boate, in his Natural History of [reiand, 
ublished in 1649, says, “ ! cannot omit 
the credible assurance that was given me 
of the gathering of a dram of pure gold 
out of the brook of Miola, which rises 
in the hills of Slewgalen, and falls into 
the north-west corner of Lough Neagh.” 
Whence he reasonably infers, ** that in 
the aforesaid mountains rich gold mines 
do lie hidden.” Although this observa- 
tion of Boates does not apply te the 
changing of wood into stone, it indicates 
the presence of minerals in the neigh- 
bouthood of the Lough, and makes it 
more than probable that the petrifactive 
effects on wood may thence be derived. 

The extent of Lough Neagh may en- 
title it to a rank among the larger de- 
scription of lakes in Europe, its length 
being twenty, its breath, in the broadest 
part, ten miles across, and it 1s calcu- 
lated to cover above one hundred and 
ten thousand acres, 

BOGS. 

Nothing can be more erroneous than 
the idea commonly entertained of an 
Irish bog by those who are unac- 
quainted with the country. Bogs fur- 
nish not only-fuel but-food ; a great pro- 
portion of most of them is capable of 
cultivation, and of bearing very tolerable 
crops of grain. © The most enviable 
site for a cabin is by the side of a high- 
way adjoining to a bog. Cabins are 
found to extend along the road for 
miles tovether when contiguous to 
a bog—whence with less labour a sup- 
ply of fuel may be obtained by the 
Cottiers, who have thus an opportu. 
bity of cultivating, at little expence, 
& part of them, and also of extend- 
Ing their efforts in the same way; a 
Cisposition which seems to be an inhe- 
Fitance, and to increase as it descends 
from father to son. Little doubt can be 
Entertained that by these means, in pros 
Cess of time, the whole may be reclaimed ; 
and when that shall be effected it is diffi- 






and a happy approximation to the étate 
of them previous to the bursting forth 
of their people, and overwhelming the 
more southern parts of Europe. Were a 
million of the inhabitants to emizate at 
this day, this number, though great, 
would scarcely make a perceptible void 
in {reland. The population must be in- 
creasing in a most rapid manner, if we 
are to judge by the numerous cabins 
which were erecting, and the dilapida« 
tion or abandonment of so few of them, 
MORAVIANS, 

Whilst our horses fed we determined 
on a visit to a Moravian establishment, 
at Grace Hill, a short two miles from the 
ian. Our walk was enlivened by the 
number of people returning home from 
market; some of whom, we were ine 
formed, had come with their webs of 
linen-cloth for sale, more than twenty 
iniles, and were going back again, as joys 
ous and alert as if their journey had but 
then commenced, 

The Moravian village contains about 
four hundred persons of both sexes: it 
consists of four streets, and is laid out 
with vreat taste. The church, whch is a 
handsome building, is placed ip the cen- 
tre: every house has a garden attached 
to it. The profusion of Rowers before 
their houses, and behind in their gardens, 
with the extreme neatness of the fences, 
produce an effect wonderfully impres- 
sive, and give to the whole an air of en- 
chantment. The establishment has the 
appearance of being very well regulated, 
as complete order is conspicuous in every 
part and department of it. What a de- 
‘lightful contrast does this form to the 
indifference, neglect, and inattention, of 
the hiyher co the lower orders, so preva- 
lent in this country! Our guide was 
one of the first settlers, about fifty years 
ago. From him we learned that all the 
males of the society were brought up to 
some handicraft trade, while the females 
were enabled to support themselves by 
lace-making and needle-work, in which 
they excel, and for which they are much 
celebrated. If they had no riches of » hich 
to boast, they were happily exempted 
from the miseries of poverty. They 
have two seminaries In grat repute for 
the education of youth, where the chil- 
dren of respectable parents are confided 
to their care and instruction. The most 
interesting part of the association 1s the 
- community of unmarried females, consist 
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ing at present of about sixty. Their resi- 
dence of continuance in the sisterhood is 
perfectly voluntary, and any one inay retire 


from it at pleasure. In what manner the> 


establishment is governed, I could not 
learn, Their apartments were elegantly 
clean: the dress of the females ex- 
tremely simple, but, at the same time, 
neat. There was an air of feminine 
modesty and propriety in their counte- 
nances, which, though not beautiful, 
was highly prepossessing; accompanied 
by a delicacy of complexion (though most 
of them had dark expressive eyes,) that 
seemed to indicate a want of health, not 
unlikely to arise from the heat of the 
rooms in which they work; yet gaiety 
and good-humour were very conspicuous 
among them, and they appeared to be 
perfectly content and happy. The dif- 
ferent gocieties of Moravians have simi- 
lar institutions. Their religious persua- 
sions, and the tenets they hold, have, I 
believe, much resemblance to those of 
the Lutherans. 
A COTTIER’S CABIN. 

On quitting the carriage, I followed a 
little b .y, whose curiosity had led him to 
take a view of us. Dirt and rags could 
not obscure the bealth and intelligence 
which his countenance displayed. He 
was hastening to announce to his parents 
the arrival of strangers, and reached the 
cabin a little before me. As I approached 
the door, the height of which did not 
exceed four feet and a half, I was met 
by the father, bending double to get out 
of his wretched abode, 

In erecting himself, he presented the 
figure of a mdn, muscular, well propor- 
tioned, and athletic. I was so much 
struck with his appearance that I invo- 
Juntarily stepped back. 

The gigantic figure, bare-headed be- 
fore me, had a beard that would not have 
disgraced an ancient Israelite—he was 
without shoes or stockings—and almost 
a sans-culotte—with a coat, or rather a 
jacket, that appeared as if the first blast 
of wind woyld tear it to tatters. Though 
his garb was thus tattered, he had a 
manly, commanding countenance, I 
asked permission to see the inside of his 
cabin, to which I received his most cour- 
teous assent. On stooping to enter at 
the door I was stopped, and found that 
permission from another was necessary 
before I could be admitted. A_ pig, 
which was fastened to a stake driven 
into the floor with length of rope sufficient 
to perm: him the enjoyment of sun and 
ai7, demanded some courtesy, which I 
showed him, and was suffered to enter. 
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The wife was engaged in boili 
and by her side, near the ‘ire 


g thread» 


: sige © lovely 
infant was sleeping, without any cove.) 
on a bare board. Wheth Are 
additional glow to the count _ 


ena 
babe, or that nature Impressed mo a“ 


conscious cheek a blush that the lot of 
man should be exposed to such Privatioy 
I wil! not decide; but, if the Cause be 
ferrible tothe latter, it was in perfect a 
son with my own feelings, Two or three 
other children crowded round the mMo= 
ther: on their rosy countenances health 
seemed established in spite of filth and 
ragged garments. The dress of the 
woman was barely sufficient to satisly de. 
cency. Her countenance bore the im 
pression of a set melancholy tinctured 
with an appearance of ill health The 
hovel, which did nat exceed twelve of 
fifteen feet in length, and ten in breadth, 
was half obscured by smoke—chimney or 
window I saw none; the door served the 
various purposes of an inlet to light, and 
the outlet to smoke. The furniture con 
sisted of two stools, an iron pot and a 
spinning-wheel—while a sack stuffed with 
Straw, and a single blanket, laid cs 
planks, served as a bed for the repose of 
the whole family. Need I attempt » 
describe my sensations? The statement 
alone cannot fail of conveying to a mind 
like your’s an. adequate idea of them— 
I could not long remain a witness to this 
acme of human misery, As I left the 
deplorable habitation, the smistress fol- 
lowed me to repeat her thanks for the 
trifle I had bestowed: this gave mean 
opportunity of observing her person more 
particularly. She was a tall figure, her 
countenance composed of interesung 
features, and with every appearance of 
haying once been handsome. 
Unwilling to leave the village witht 
first satisfying myself whether what! 
seen was a solitary instance, Ot a sample 
of its yeneral state: or whether the “ 
tremity of poverty I bad just beheld ot 
arisen from peculiar improvidence a 
want of management, in one anere 
family; I went into an adjoining habita- 
tion, where I found a poor old woman 
eighty, whose miserable existence 8 
painfully continued by the apex 
of her grand daughter. Their con Illy 
if possible, was more. deplorable, 
the scene more heart-rending, “ noe 
of which I had just taken leave. fd 
became convinced that, like satiety 
pleasure, the human wee a 
ain only to a certain ex 
eH “4 explore further, and er 
impatient to escape from the repeu’ 
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of scenes .too wretched for human nas 
ture to endure, and too multiplied to be 
within my power to relieve, 

The passing of strangers, where there is 
so little thoroughfare, at all t'mes attracts 
notice—our stopping created surprise. 
The whole population of the village as. 
sembled—curiosity the inducement. The. 
first group encircling the carriage was 
composed of children, whose health and 
vivacity rendered them pleasing in spite 
of the repulsive state of their dirty per 
sons and ragged apparel. The second 
circle was composed of young women, 
some of whom had considerable pretene 
tions to beauty, in defiance of the robes 
by which they were shrouded—behind 
stood the elder branches of families, to 
note what occurred. 

GIANT'S CAUSEWAY, 

Two miles beyond this miserable vil- 
lage, a. guide-post directed us to the 
Giant’s Causeway. The uncertainty of 
finding accommodations for our horses 
decided us on dispatching them to Bush 


Mills, at the distance of about a mile; . 


and we set off on foot for the Causeway. 

We had not proceeded far, before we 
were saluted by half a dozen gnides, all 
offering their services. The dithiculty of 
choice lay in whom to refuse, where the 
claims of poverty seemed so equally ba- 
lanced. Two stout young men, in yeo- 
maury uniforms, were selected. How far 
these military services are advantageous 
to the country I know not; but that the 
volunteer clothing had contributed to the 
comfort of many individuals, 1 can en- 
tertain no doubt. In our walk, I 
attempted to obtain from our guides 
their reason fur not more actively serving 
their country at such a moment ; but 
they were silent, and indisposed to the 
discussion of the question, or to give any 
reason for their preference of potatoes, 
and aversion from work. There surely 
must be some cause in operation, which 
disinclined these young men from enter- 
ngthe arioy, where their comforts would 
have been much advanced. 

The first object of curiosity to which 
travellers are conducted is Port Cora. 
The access to it is somewhat difficult; 
the sight of it, however, amply compen- 
sates the trouble of descending the cliffs, 
and scrambling over the rocks. Fora 
short distance, the opening that Jeads to 
the head of the cavern, which is said to 
be two hundred and forty yards in length, 
is low and narrow; but the eutrance into 
m resembles a magnificent Saxon arch, 
Sixty or seventy feet in height, and some- 
What wore. iu breadth, ~The cavern be- 
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comes narrower at the further extre- 
mity. Nearly about the centre, a rock, 
resting on the bottom, occupies about 
one half of the breadth. 

The wind blowing strong and directly 
on the shore, with a flowing tide, made 
the moment of our visit peculiarly fa- 
vourable. ‘The waves were impelled 
into the cavern with great impetuosity ; 
and, rushing forward, broke,with violence 
and the noise of thunder, on the rock in 
the. centre ; while, from agitation and 
concussion, the water was transformed 
into foam, and in that state whirled in to 


the extremity of the cavern. The sight 


was very imposing; and, though our si- 
tuation was unattended with danger, yet 
the impetuosity with which the waves 
approached us, and the roaring of the 
surf, made us recoil at every stroke of 
the sea, and precluded us from remain- 
ing longer, on account of the rapid ace 
cumulation of foam. 

The impression made on our minds by 
this scene was calculated to inspire the 
most lofty ideas of the promised gratifi- 
cations which awaited us. 

Of the many wonderful productions of 
nature, the Giant’s Causeway has long 
been esteemed one of the most inexpli+ 
cable and astonishing—so nearly resem- 
bling, yet so infinitely surpassing, the 
most stupendous aud curious works of 
art. 

In descending to the sea-beach, we 
had an opportunity of examining the dif- 
ferent strata; and in one instance disco- 
vered a thin black substance, resem- 
bling mineralized charcoal, lying between 
the layers of basalt. In addition to the 
other proofs of the vulcanian origin o€ 
basalt, the presence of this substance 
seems to have decisive weight; yet, as 
the subject has been much controverted, 
it may not be improper to advert to the 
observations of Mr. Hodges, in his late 
tour through India: that a cliff called 
Montages is wholly composed of basalt ; 
and that under the cliif is a spacious Ca- 
vern, which he thoroughly examined by 
the assistance of torches, and found tha 
charcval was imbedded in the solid sub- 
stance of the stone, throughout the whole 
extent of the cavern. 

The singular appearances accompany- 
ing the above coiumnar bodice s, with res- 
pect to charcoal being imbedded in the 
substance of the stone, seemed to have 
been an effect produced at a time when 
the stone or mineral was liquefied by fire, 

But, notwithstanding the preceding 
observations, doubt may nevertheless 
nrise, from the circumstance that iv Bae 
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ter, or other vestige of an extingtished 
voleano, is now to be traced in this 
neizghhourhood, Whence then can have 
been produced such immensé torrents, 
of which the remains are now spread 
over so great a part of the north of [ie- 
land?) The same appearances extend 
towards the west; we therefore presume 
they are all coinposed of siviilar sub- 
stances, as it iseasy to observe a commu- 
nication of the lava, from Port Rush to 
the Giant’s Causeway, and thence to 
Fair-head—a distance nearly equal to 
fifteen miles. 

Having pledged myself on no occasion 
to disguise any feeling or sentiment that 
should arise in my mind, though [ hazard 
the loss of reputation as an admiring 
geologist, I must acknowledge I was 
disappointed in my first views of the re- 
nowned Causeway. Dr. Johnson’s re- 
amark rose to my recollection, ‘that the 
Giant’s Causeway might be worth seeing, 
but was not worth going to see.” Thad 
erroneously considered its magnitude to 
-be equal to the wonders in its formation: 
in this, Town, [ was disappointed; but 
I cannot describe the feelings of admira- 
tion excited by the examination of its 
structure, or the sentiments with which 
I was inspired, while [ exclaimed— 
*¢ Wonderful are the works of God.” | 

Admiration is still more powerfully 
excited, by observing the curious man- 
ner in which the stones are articulated ; 
fitting imto each other, like a ball and 
socket, or the vertebrae of the back-bone, 
Reflection avgments the astonishment 
produced by a more critical examination 
of the Causeway: the more the mind 
contemplates this wonderful effort of 
nature, the more astonishing it appears, 

ANOTIIER CABIN. 

Our distance hither, without having 
any opportunity of feeding our horses, 
was twenty miles. The country through 
which we passed is poor, the land letting 
for twenty shillings per acre only ; and 
the population, co:nparatively speaking, 
ifot abundant; this eccounted for the 
people being apparently in better cir- 
cumstances 5 as the fabourers were not 
more than could find constant employ. 
ment. We were invited into the cabin 
of a farmer who rented about twenty-five 
acres: he told us that his present crop 
consisted of one acre of flax, one of 
potatoes, five of oats, four of barley, 
and somewhat more than eight of pas- 
ture; his rent one pound per acre, 
taxes three pounds, and tithes two 
pounds four shillings and eight pence. 
The tithe of agisunent was abolished by 

2 
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a vote of the Jrish Commons, 
hive been a happy circumstan 
the same time, all tithes had 
tinguished on a fair and liberal 
The cabin was: divided into th 
meuts; a sitting-room, one fo 
1D, and a third for lumber, The family 
consisting of eleven persons, had three 
beds only for the accommodation of 
them all—several of the children were 
grown up. This spectacle presented g 
melancholy imstaace of the UMISEry conses 
guent on a redundant population s two 
thirds of this family were supernumers 
res, Consuming the productive labour of 
the rest. Few services, or situations, 
are to be fond for the unmarried of 
either sex, and what are to-be procured 
are to be had only in towns: the labour 
of the country being no more than can 
be performed by the married cottiers, 
From this circumstance the attention of 
the sexes, from the first dawn of matu. 
rity, 1s directed to the acquiring a settle. 
met for themselves. A cabin is to be 
raised and roofed; the bog affords them 
space for this purpose and that of their 
potatue ground; or else they climb the 
mountain, where, in several instances, 
by counting the ascending range of ca 
bins, a tolerably correct coimpatation 
might be formed of the generations from 
its first settlement. The size of the cabin 
is in proportion to the means possessed 
for rearing it; winle the necessary ape 
pendages for an establishment are so lew, 
aS to oppose no impediment to matte 
wonv, In séme. instances a father lets 
off a portion of his farm to his son: but, 
such is the increase wf hunian ‘beings in 
inany parts, and such are the demands 
for situations on which to establish them 
selves, that few, having the power, re 
fusé to let off small parcels ef land to 
cottiers. The desire ot obtaming 3 few 
acres of land is so great, that almost 
any terms, however exorbitant, are “4 
ceded to by the youthful parties, rhe 
being rich in hepe, and ignorant Of We 
difficulties they will have to encounter, 
do not discover their folly until ther dis° 
tress is irremediable. ‘The rents —. 
snail occupations are regulated, neu 
before observed, by the payments © * 
can be exacted, not by what 10 — 
ing onght to be demanded. on, 
tem, when considered as a wee: a4 
tional one, isa hydra-headed a td 
with consequences of a most —0e" 
nature. Among these mast be aaa 
the famine inseparable from 470) 
the potatoe crop. Can it be 


from 
happy ignorance, which regiores ae 


Te would 
ce if at 
been ex. 
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Fee apart. 
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the view of so large a community all 
appretiension of the danger which sur- 
rounds the individual ? 

SLIGO, 

The approach to Sligo announces to 
the traveller lus ‘arrival ata place of some 
importance, by the number of good 
houses, pleasure-grounds, and _planta- 
tions, in its environs. The extensive 
barracks are thé first buildings that pre. 
sent themselves on entering the town— 
the streets are spacious——the shops good, 
and a general appearance of industry 
revails. Our inn is really very com. 
fortable. Tie ruins of a monastery of 
Dominicans are by much the best speci- 
men of architecture we have yet seen in 
Ireland. The -custom-house and stores 
houses are on a very extensive scale; 
great additions are making to the quays; 
and, as the navigation to them is ver 
good, vessels of considerable tonnage 
can safely approach and enter the docks, 
Sligo has had a share of the trade to 
America and the Baltics; its exports are 
chiefly confined to butter, grain, and 
linen, Phe importation of coal is infi- 
nitely Jess thau it would be, were the 
lower classes provided with grates or 
stoves in their habitations. The price 
at Sligo of this article is from thirty te 
thirty five shillings a tong; it 1s brought 
as dennage from Liverpool; but the 
chief Supply is from Scotiand. Phe popu- 
lation of Sligo exceeds ten thousand souls, 

LIMERICK, 

The hills which extend from Clonelly 
to Limerick were covered with coppice 
wood, We found the peasantry busily 
employed in threshing out their grain in 
the open fields: their cabins seemed to 
be extremely poor and wretched; and, 
if Lam correct in estimating the general 
poverty of the inhabitants by the ap- 
pearance of the sex, whose hair was no 
longer the obiect of their attention, but 
hung in disfiguring disorder and neglect, 
Ishould conclude the people of these 
Southern districts to suffer wore priva- 
tions than those in the north. 

Our entrance by the Irish town, for 
$0 a part of the city of Limerick is deno- 
mimated, disclosed to view all that is 
mean, poor, and begyarly, by mo means 
Corresponding with the expectations we 
had formed: the streets were narrow, 
City, and crowded with passengers or 
Spectators, among whom were observed 
many of the ©*swinish multitude,” which 
Seemed not only to mix with great fami- 
liatity with their biped associates, but 
Successfully to dispute their right of pre- 
Cedence on many occasions. : 

The new town is quite of. a different 

“scriptions The streets are spacious, 
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houses handsome, and shops elegant, 
The quays are extensive and roomy, 
warehouses large, and every object indi- 
Cates the presence of much business in 
the external and internal trade and com- 
merce of the country, which, we under« 
stood, had within these few years been 
greatly increased, 

Limerick, from the earliest settlement 
of the English in Ireland, was considered 
as one of the most important stations in 
that country, in point of strength and 
the facilities it possessed for trade. 

The Shannon isa noble river; it de. 
rives its source from the mountains near 
Swadlingbar, passes through the Loughs 
of Allen and Ree, and thence through 
Limerick, to the great Western Ocean, 
a course of one hundred and ninety 
miles, The fall of its waters, in the 
distance of the first one hundred and 
twenty-eight miles, is one hundred and 
fiity-one feet. It is navigable from Li. 
merick only to the sea, a distance of 
about sixty-three miles; and near the 
city its banks are highly ornamented by 
residences of opulent persons. A come 
munication by means of the “ Grand 
Canai” will be effected between this 
city end Dublin as soon as the canal is 
finished, which still wants fourteen miles 
of cutting tocornoplete this important work, 

There are a number of respectable 
families setcled in Limerick, which make 

ita place of very agreeable residence. 
Tie cathedral is a !arge building, and is 
kept very clean, though it ts of inferior 
architecture, ‘Lhe public rooms do great 
credit to the town. The Custom Llouse 
and new prison are Sumptuous buildings, 
Much grain is exported from this places 
thirtyesix thousand barrels are at this 
time shipping for Spain, 

Splendid equipages are no uncommon 
sight at Limerick: the motto on one of 
them made a forcible impression on my 
mnind——* Live, and let hve.” Whether 
this carriage was the property of an Irish 
landholder, or a metto of one who was 
net, and intended. as a satire on the 
Existing stato of things In the country, 
was more than I conld determne. , 

Limerick is enviably situated, possessing 
great local advantages for trade, as well 
as the conveniences, the comforts, and 
luxuries, of life. The rent of the best 
houses is cwo hundred pounas a-year. 
Fuel is dear, which seems the only cir- 
cumstanoe to prevent its being consitered 
not only a pleasant, but an panerertts 
place of residence. In Swinburn s -_ 
are united every comfort; i Is une et 
admirable regulations, and may rank 
with similar establishuents of the kind in 
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Botanic Garden at Brussels, descrip- 
tion ofa ; 105 
Book Trade, state of, in the United 
States ° ‘ ‘ 579 
Bourbons and Napoleon, lines upon $34 
Bolivar, General, speech of ; Sit 
, letter of, to the go- 
vernor of Barbadoes j 466 
Boots, enormous ones of French pos- 
tillions, remarks on the ‘ 388 
Bore, derivation of the word » 8 
Bone black, on the manufacture, &c. 
of , ‘ - ° 498 


Bovfilers, Chey.de, anecdote of . 5i8 
Boarding-house, description of one at 

New York : , ; TT 

Boston, descrimion of , 583 

Bourdeaux, description of the town of 626 

Brussels, Mr. Lofft’s second fetter from 105 
account of a Botanic Gar- 


den at . : 105 
Bread, on the adulteration of, by 

bakers ‘ 513 
Bridge about to be built over the 

Menai ‘ 192 
Break fast, description ofa French 

one ; 355 
Bridgewater, late contested election 

at . 94 


Rensinend: account of a school at 473 
Britain, true causes of social distress 














in, explained 35 
Brighton, number of stage coaches 
from London to ‘ ° 286 
, crowded state of 352 
, sum spent by the Regent ; 
on the Pavilion at ; . 54 
Bristol, late spirited election at . 89 
, society for instructing labour- 
ing Irish at ; . 89 
, gas-lights introduced into the 
churches and chapels at ; 283 
40 Bristel, 





—— 





INDEX. 


Bristol gas-light company, gasometer Chafin, Rev. Wm. sket 
of the a x ‘ 380 | Church, Catholic one 2 on ee m4 
Bricks and tiles, amount of duties on, scription of y* ae 
in Great Britain for 1817 - 209 | Chimnies, Dr. Tyler, on cleanj 1 
~——— rs of the ancient without climbing boys . "Bs r 
Triads of the, with originals. 313 mechanical 
Brandy, amount of duties on, in Great ing vie . i 
Britain, for 1817 ° ° 209 | Chester, the late contest at ‘ 7 
-, hew process of extracting it » violent whirlwind at 
from potatoe-berries af wal 306 » meeting held at . 
Brass and copper manufactures, , humber of voters for the she. 
amount of, exported, in 1817 . 211 riff at - : s "4 
Bread and biscuit, ditto =, —. ~—_ib. | Charlemont, Lord, on a manuscript - 
Brierley Colliery, explosion of gas at 475 left by him - ->’ OF 
Brande, M.on the fall of meteoric Chalk, on the efficacy of, in curing 
stones . ° . 50 bites and stings - 99, 999 
Brougham, Mr. on an establishment Churches, on the buildingof =~ $i 
of education at Switzerland . 340 | ——~——, Lutheran and Calvinist 
Burdon, Wm. sketch of his life . 80 union of, in Bavaria : ” 503 
—, Mr. Johnson, on the ter- Chelmsford about to be lighted with 
giversations of ‘ , 486 gas - - - 3B 
Busby, Mr. C, A. on propelling navi- Churchill, Arabella, account of 66 
gable vessels . 4 303 | Charlotte, Queen, account of the 
Butter and cheese, amount of, ex- death of, at Kew - - 464 
ported in 1817 ° , 211 | Chapels, Mr. Ellerby on the liability 
Burkhardt, M. short account of . 480] of, to the poor-rates - 13] 
Byron, Lord, on his plagiarisms from Charities, abuses of various -  4if 
Miss Radcliffe : ; . 20] Caemisrry, Report of, 67, 169, 262, 36}, 
Byerley, Sir John, ona new French 457, 548 
translation of Shakespeare ° 97 | Charles V. King of France, life and 
Casualties in Ireland, amount of, for character of - + - 
1817 . - 209 | Chimborazo, height of, above the Sea 32 
Canterbury, late clection at - 93 | City Hall of New York, description 
—, election of the Mayor at 284] of the - - 138 
Candles, amount of duties on, in Great Cliffs of Dieppe, beauty ofthe + 19 
Britain, for 1817 . 209 | Clarke, Dr. his originality in the use 
Canal projected, between Evenwood- of the blow-pipe asserted + 233 
bridge and River Tees - 185 | Clymer, Mr, G. his American priat- 
Vards, amount of duties on, in Great ing-press : . 
Britain, for 1817 - Club, an independent one, about to 
Carlisle, committee of ladies formed be formed in Hampshire - Wl 
at - - = oe 568 | Clergymen, Rev. C. Lucas on the du- 
Cabinet and upholstery wares, ties of, towards malefactors - po 
amount of, exported in 1817 - 211 } Clarke, B. his work on horses = 
Callender, Mr. his method of season- Constellations, Mr. Dick, on the 
ing mahogany - - 151 names, &c. of the . 201, 
Cambridge, corporation of, their jour- Constantinople, state of commerce ~ 
nal of expenses - - 233 with ° — 
-, ordinance for the town of 39 | Cochrane, Lord, examination of the 9 
-, late election at - 9] case of oe . ° 
Cancer, on the methods of curing 34, 125 | Cornwall assizes, curious libel case 18 
Cathedral at Antwerp, description of at the late . M rl. 
the - - - 105] Coxe’s memoirs of the Duke of Ma 60? 
Canada, method of shoeing horses in borough : ” ane 
winter, at - - 137 | Compositions and proffers, am° 
Campaign, account of the, in 1815 614} of, for 1817 . saat 
————-, commencement of the 616 | Coleridge, Mr. literary character ur 
Caernarvon assizes, conductof a jury works of . ¥ of da- 
at, on a trial for forgery - ° 383} Cocoa-nuts and Coffee, amount 
» meeting held at - 575 duties on, for 1817 oa’ile 
CENTURY, THE EIGHTEENTH, PHILOSO- Cortez, original letter from, to 985 
PHICAL VIEWS, of - 217,506} King of Spain en) 
Cheltenham, New Spaopened at - 283 | Convictions at the Old Bailey, gi 
, institution to prevent the year, 1756 : t of 
street-begging at -: - $80 | Contributions, voluntary, amou? ” off 
China, expedition from Rochefort to 356| for 1817 . ‘des af 
Charenton, visit toamad-house at 107 | Cookery, English, French 1deas® (44 
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Coals and Culm, amount of, exported 
in 1817 - . 211 


Cordage, ditto - - ib. 
Corn, Grain, Meal, and Flour, ditto ib. 
Cotton Manufactures, ditto - ib. 
—— yarn, ditto ~ . ib. 


Cobbett and Wooler, Messrs. errors 
of, relative to the Bank of Eng- 


land - - - $305 
CommerRcIAL Report, 69, 170, 263, 362, 
| 458, 549 
Contemporary AutTHors - 123, 407 
CoLLECTANEA DIETETICA - 14 
Coventry, numbers at the close of the 
late election at + . ss 
Cows, ancient manner of killing, 
among the Normans - 15 
Congress of the United States, mes- 
sage of the president to - 556 
Cobb, J. sketch of the life of - §8i 
Connecticut and Rhode Island, ac- 
count of - . 583 


Courtenay, Mr. sketch of the life of - 82 
Coningby, slight shock of an earth- 


. quake at “ - 87 
Congress of the United States, meet- 
ing of the - “ 599 


CoRNUCOPIA - 133, 303, 516 
Copsey, Mr. on the dialect and man- 





ners of Gipseys . - 893 
Congressat Aix-la-Chapelle, protocol 
signed by the - - 302 
» declara- 
tion of the : - 463 
Croiwnford, New-road from, to Belper 187 
Cruelty to animals, instances of 398 
Cromwell, Oliver, original letters 


of - - - 37 
Croft, Rev. Sir H. sketch of his life 182 
Crimea, account of a journey from 

Riga to the - 9, 115, 412 
Crichton, the admirable, parallel be- 

tween him and Mr. Lee - 453 
Crown-lands, revenue on, for 1817 209 
Crime, progress of, in England, for 


the last six years - 198 
Criminal Laws of England, operation 

of the, for the last six years ~~ - ib. 
Cumberland, Mr. G. on the neglect of 

Joseph Lancaster - - 98 
Currency, national, Mr. Armstrong on 

the ° - - 131 
Cundliffe, Mr. his additions for Paro- 

chial lending libraries - 302 
Customs of England, for 1817, amount 

of the - - - 209 
Cumberland, society formed in, 


against bribery in election - 279 
Cure of foundered horses, remarks on 

the methods adopted forthe - 419 
Cyder, Perry and Verjuice, amount 

of duties on, for 1817 - 209 
Dampier, T. his parody on the Vicar 

of Bray - ™ - 144 
puriagton, meeting lately held at 278, 567 

vizes, anniversary of the Wiltshire 

agricultural society, held at - 191 


INDEX. 








Debt, national, increase of, duriog 

the late war with France - 297 
Deans of Ely, distich on two - 144 
Demonstrations,geometrical, required 





of a remarkable proposition -, 105 
Devonshire, Duke of, state of his gar- 
dens - " e 200 
, late election for - 95 
Distress, social, true causes of, in 
Britain explained . . 35 
» literary, and penury, real 
case of - - - 416 


DivIDENDs AND Bankruptcies, 70, 171, 


. 264, 363, 459, 550 
Distresses of labouring husbandmen, 


on the present - : 229 
Dice, amount of duties on, in Great 
Britain, for 1817 - - 210 
Dick, Mr. on the names, &c. of the 
constellations - 201, 500 
-, on the Moon’s surface 18 
Diligence, description of a French 
one - - - 386 
Dieppe, description of the approach 
towards - . - 19T 





. comparison of the Cliffs of, 
with those of Dover and Seaford -_ ib, 
, description of the Harhour 
and Pier of ° . 989 
, ancient appearance of - 9398 
Dividends, usclaimed, amount of 209 
Distich on two Deans of Ely . 144 
Dogs, guarding sheep in Flanders, sa- 
gacity of the - - 412 
Door-knocker, description of an im- 
proved - - - 206 
Dover, state of the representation 
at - . - 213, 489 
D’Oyley, Mrs. her method of culti- 
vating bull-rushes - - 151 
Dollar, in Clackmannanshire, be- 
queathment to the parish of = - 9575 
Dry rot, new mode of preventing 479 
Drawings, lythographical, M. Engel- 








mann on aseries of - 119 
Dudley, explosion of gasin acoal- — 
pit, pear - - - 379 
Durham, numbers at the close of the 
late election at - ws 83 
Dufief, M. his mode of teaching — 
French - - $52 
Dublin, money appropriated to the 
improvement of - - 209 
Dunleary Harbour, cost of, in Ire- 
land, in 1817 - - 209 
Duckett, W. his poem oc © 238 


Dunne, J. on the native tribes of 





North America - 0 431 
, his translation of an Indian 
fable - - 433, 519 


Ducking-stools, ancient usage of - 39 
Dublin, improved packet fitted up ian 
at - - - - 
Earthenware, amount of, exported Ip 
1sl7 - - 
Earthquake, slight shock of, at Co- 


ningby ° Farth 
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Earth, M. Biot’s operations to deter- 
mine the figure of the - 117 
, extraction of gas from the, by 





the Sun - - 132 | 
Ebeling, Prof. C. D. sketch of the 

life of - - 576 
Ecclesiastical government, questions 

on : - - 14 
Eclipses, Mr. Squire on two, omitted 

in the Almanacks - - 389 
Education, Lancastrian system of, in 

France - 193 


- of the black children in 
Africa, letter concerning the 260 
, system of, now practised 








at Edinburgh - - Sie | 


-, proceedings of the com- 
mittee of - - 310 

a -, circular of the committee 
of -_ - - 451 

, third report of the com- 
mittee of - - 5!$8 

-———-, state of, in the United 
States - < 579 

Edinburgh, systein of education now 
practised at - - 31 
Ellenborongh, Lord, memoirs of 504 

KLlectors, no good reason why the es- 
tate of, should be freehold - 484 
Elizabeth, Queen, anecdote of - $35 

Ellerby, Mr, on the liability of Cha- 











pels to poor rates - - 31 
Flections, anecdote concerning - 517 
Emigration, queries relative to - 310 
Tmmett, Wm. description of - 379 
Eminent Persons, Memoirs and Re- 

MAINS of ° ° ° 326 
Emigrants, prospects of, in Ame- 

rica - - 582, 590 

-, state of, in the United 

States - - - 591 


England, progress of crime, and ope- 
ration of the criminal laws in, ex- 


emplified . - 198 
» number of newspapers 
published in - - 537 
Engelmann, M. ona series of lytho- 
graphical drawings - 119 


Epitaph in Lolworth Church - 143 
- of Dr. Franklin, authentic 





copy of the - . S01 
Eruption of Vesuvius, Signor Monti- 

cello on the - - 52 
Errors of the Understanding, C. J. 

Fox On the - - 24 
Error, origin of a vulgar legal - 485 
Escape from fire, mode of - 498 


Essex assizes, important case at the 
late ae - 190 

Etymology of the English language 322 

Eton College, disturbances at - 476 

Expenditure, joint, balance due by 
Ireland on, for 1817 - 209 

of Great Britain, heads 

of the - - = | 212 


Exchequer bills, issuing, for Grenada, 
&Xc, for 1817 - . 
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INDEX. 





Exchequer bills, amount 
rest on ~ r “— late g19 

Exc’ " 

| — - maghant, for 1817, amount 





| of Ireland, ditto . m4 
| —————, on Dr. Johnson’ 
| tion of the word ; <7 Plame. ’ 
Exports of Great Britain 
in 1817 - - 210 
» Species of, in (817. 
Excursion to Paris in 1818, sketches” 
| Written after an - 196, 290, 995 
| Exeter, numbers at the close of the 
late election for - . 95 
Society against fire, formed at 515 
Exchange, Royal, of Ireland, money 
appropriated to repairs of the ~ 999 
» bills of and promissory notes 
amount of duties on, in Great Bri. 
tain, for 1817 - : 910 
| Farms, twenty small, offer of divid- 
ing 800 acres of land into °' 
~——--, state of, in Philadelphia — ~ 59g 
Fable of the Indians, J. Dunne’s 


» Amount of, 














| translation of a - ~ 433 
| Farm-houses, detached, want of, in 
| France - - - 49] 
| Farming, hydro-agricultural and poul. 
try, plan of ~ - 512 
Fellenberg, M. his systeta of education 
in Switzerland - - 340 


Fees, Surplus, of regulated public of- 
fices, amount of, for 1817 - = - 209 
Fenton, Mr. curious discoveries lately 
made at his colliery - - 9 
Fearon, Mr. his sketches of America 51] 
- his motives for publishing his 
sketches - - - ib. 
Fiacres, regulations of, at Paris - % 
Fish, amount of, exported in 1817 - Ql 
Financial Papers of the House of 
Commons: - - ~ 209 
Finances of Great-Britain and Irelan’, 
state of the - - 125, 297, 509 
of the United States, state of 











the - - _° 601 
Fire-escape, newly-invented scaling- 
ladder for - aac! am 
cause of the failure of discove- 
ries for escape from ° , 
—— M. Blake, on the means of ¢s- 
cape from - - . 

ails of escape from ~ 498 
Fisherton, new county gaol, about to 
be built at - - , 


Flanders, sagacity of the sheep-dogsof 412 
Flour, on the adulteration of, by mil- 5I3 
lers - - Behe, 
Florence, how the Guelph and Gibel- = 
line parties arose ip . ans 

Forcing-houses, on the use of me 


in constructing ° . 93 
FoxtAna - - os 
Fox, C. J. selections from “en 

speeches of - eo 
Foundered Horses, Mr. Sewell’s st "192 

cessful treatment of ° 





Francis, 











Francis, Sir P. memoirs of = - - 564 
Frenca LITERATURE, NOVELTIES oF 427 523 
Fruit-trees, abundance of, in France 493 
French Pilot-boat, observations on the 


crew of a - - - 197 
——— ideas of English cookery ~- 137 
——— Politeness, instances of - 301 
——- Patriots, foolish conduct of, 

after the battle of Waterloo - 624 


Franklin, Dr. original letterof ~  - 299 
authentic copy of his 











epitaph ° - - 301 

France, general appearance of the 
country of - - ~ 49] 

" - curious anagram on the state 
of - - - 518 
———- speech of the king of - 555 

——- Lancastrian system of educa- 
tion in - - - 193 

——-- sketches of, and observations 
on - - - 196 

- on the removal of the allied 
troops from - - - 72 





- number of persons arriving 
from, and departing for, per day - 382 
- proceedings of the institute of 439 
Frazer, M. on the Himala mountains 51 
Fractions of a Day, in law, Judge 





Blackstone on - - - 483 
Fur Trade, state of the,at St. Louis in 
America - - - 142 
Furlong, Mr. on the tendency of lite- 
rary pursuits oo - 12 
T. his poem - - 336 


Garonne, steam-boat built upon the - 259 
Gasometer of the Bristol gas-light 


company . - - 380 
Gas-lights, Mr. G, Liebig’s discovery 
respecting - - - 67 
- introduced into the church- 
* esand chapels of Bristol - - 283 
Garden, Botanic, at Brussels, descrip- 
tion of a - . - 105 
Gas, extraction of, by the sun, from the 
earth - - - - 132 
—— explesion of, in a coal-pit, near 
Dudley - - SI 
—— hew compound inflammable, dis- 
covered - - - 549 
Gainsborough, water-spout lately seen 
at - - 187 
Gavelkind, origin of one ef the pro- 
perties of tenure in - - 484 
Gassicourt, Chev. C. de, on the ma- 
nufacture of animal charcoal - 498 


Galley-slaves, feelings on beholding 628 
GERMAN STUDENT - 26, 224, 402 
Geography of Africa,corrected views of 511 
Geometrical demonstration required 
_of a remarkable proposition - 105 
Georges, Mademoiselle, description of 106 
Germany, list of the periodical works 
published in - - 356 
Geneva, description of the town of 630 
Giovanni Villani, account of the life 


_and writings of - - 206, 308 
tipseys, Mr. Copsey, on the dialects 
and manners of - - 393 


INDEX, 


Gilpin, Messrs. T. and Co. their im- 
provements in paper-making ~ ~ 455 
Gilerux coal-pit, near Cockermouth, 


explosion at - - 568 
Glass, amount of duties on, in Great 
Britain, for 1817 : - 209 





amount of, exported in 1817 211 
Gleaning, case of persecution for - 493 
Gloucester, numbers at the close of the 
late election for - - 89 
—— about to be lighted withgas 476 
Glamorganshire Hills, and Bristol 
Channel, iron-railway to be formed 
between - - - 383, 479 
Gold and Silver Plate, amount of du- 
ties on, in Great Britain, for 1817 - 210 
Government, Mr. Fox on the wisdom 
of man in forming a . - 24 
Gourgaud, Gen, account of the seizure 
of, under the Alien bill — - - 464 
—, his account of the campaign 
of ISLS , ° ° 614 
Goldsmith's Vicar of Wakefield, re- 
marks on : : - 50T 
Grand Couvert at Versailles, descrip- 
tion of the - . - 300 
Greville, Mr, maximsand characters of 133 
his character - - 134 
Grape-vines, M. Viaggio, on the cul- 
ture of - : - 200 
Great Britain, public income of, for 
1817 . . - 209 
produce of the taxes of, 
for two years - - 3 
and Ireland, state of the 
finances of - . - 125 
actual state of the fi- 




















nances of : - - 297, 509 
state of educationin - 543 
Gule of August, meaning of . - 39 
Guelph and Gibelline Parties, origin 
of, in Florence” - . - 309 
Gunpowder, explosion of, at Notting- 
ham ~ - - 378 





| Hampton Court, on the fertility of the 


vine at - - - - 200 


Hackney Coaches, revenue on,in Eng- 
land - ‘ - 209 


— Mr. J, O'Lanfrac’s 
regulation for . - ... 301 
Harbour of Dieppe, description of the 289 





| Hawkers and Pedlars, revenue on, for 


1817 ~ - . se 209 
Hayter, Rev. J. account of the death of 576 
Haberdashery and Millinery, amouot 

of, exported in 1817 - - 211 
Hardwares and Cutlery, ditto - + ib. 
Hats of allsorts, - ditto - = ib. 
Hare, Mr. on his unfounded claims to 

the discovery of the Blow-pipe_ - 223 
Hastings, Marquis of, operations of, in ‘ 

India ° ° ° be 179 
Hares and Birds in Poland, extraordi- . 

nary property of,in winter - = 4l2 
Hampshire, Independent Club about 

to be established in . - 191 
Lair, human, queries respecting - 44 


Hurley, Robert, account of the rise of 609 
; Harriot, 
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INDEX. 


Harriot, J. memoirs of - 
Head-dress of the Women of Dieppe, 
description of the - : - 
Heat, average for the last twenty- 
eight years - - - 254 
Hegewisch, Dr. his arguments in fa- 
vour of the doctrines of Mr. Mal- 
thus - - 
Herefordshire, late contested election 
at - - - - 
Hereford, numbers at the close of the 
late election for - - - ib. 
- Assizes, number of persons 
convicted at - - - 188 
Hebrew Scriptures, antiquity of the 335 
Hedges, want of, in France - - 491 
Hindoo Woman, self-sacrifice of, on 
the pile of her husband - - 234 
Himala Mountains, Mr, Frazer, on 
the - - - - 51 
Horticultural Observations - - 200 
Hock Tuesday, origin of . - 143 
House of Commons, third report of the 
education committee of the - - 543 
Hot-houses, Mr. Loudon on the use of 
steam in - - 204, 298 
Holkham, mill for grinding oyster- 
shells, erected at - - - 190 
Hiops, amount of duties on, in Great- 
Britain, for 1817 - - 209 
- amount of, exported in 1817 - 211 
Horizontal Level, method of disco- 
vering a - - - 216 
Holderness, slight shock of an earth- 
quake at - - - 87 
132 


89 


Horses, foundered, Mr. Sewell’s suc- 
cessful treatment of - - 
method of shoeing them in 
winter, in Canada - - 137 
observations on the methods 
adopted of curing - - 419 
Houses of Dieppe, description of the 290 
-— ill appearance of the exterior 
of, in France - - 492 
Hunslet, iron sloop lately launched at 280 
Hunter, the solitary one, an Indian 
tale, by J.. Dunne - - 519 
Hull, charge of the steam-boat from 
Gainsborough to - - 280 
political society formed at - 317 
numbers at the close of the late 
election for - - 84 
Husbandmen, labouring, on the pre- 
sent distresses of : - 229 
Hutton, Miss, her fourth tour in North 
Wales - - - 128 
Hungerford, new market lately esta- 
blished at : - - 572 
Human Hair, queries respecting - Al7 
Huntingdon, Meeting of Independent 
Freeholders - - - 374 
Hythe, state of the representation at 230 
Hydro.agricultural and Poultry farm- 
ing, plan of - - 
Hides and Skins, amount of duties on, 
in Great- Britain, for 1817 - + 209 
Illinois, description of the territory 
of . ; ‘ ° 596 


512 


- 566 





[ilustrations, physico-mor 
. litical, $ Mr. Lawrence 110 a 
— s — Britain, amount of, 
Inquisition of Spain, 
, rf the sa ° , 
ndians, J. Dunne’ ion of 
cae 2 a ne’s Sane ofa 
Indies, East and West, Ireland, and 
America, amount of duties of post. 
office in, for 1817 - 210 
Invention, mechanical, on the im- 
proved state of - : 911 
Inn, a French one, description of 492 
~<— public, of Great Britain for 
Interrogative system of education. re. ” 
marks on the - ay 3 
~~ Court, 7“ of, in Kreland, for 
Insurances, fire, amount of duties on, 
in Great Britain, for 1817 210 
Insane, on charitable institutions for 
the . 7 415 
Insanity, effects of sleep on - 
India, self-sacrifice of a Hindoo wo. 
man in . i 
, account of a feast of Jugger- 
naut in - : 239 
» newspaper lately established 


infamous decree ” 


in 
IncIDENTs, MARRIAGEs, and Destus,in 
and near Lonpon 78,181, 272, 467, 561 
Ipswich, late contested election at % 
Ireland, balance due by, on joint ex- 
penditure, for 1817 . 909 
, e-payment of money, ad-— 
vanced by, for naval services ib, 
» contagious fever prevalent 
in « ° 
, advance made by the treasu- 
ry for post-roads in - 
—_——— , do. for building gaols in - ib. 
» do. under the police act 10 id. 
, do. for half-pay to reduced — 
officers, pensions, &c.in > ib 
, sundry monies paid to the . 
public in - le . . 
, late elections for - 
, number of newspapers pub- - 
lished in - - 
Iron and Steel, amount of, exported ” 
in 1817 - - 380 
—— sloop launched at Hunslet = - 
Iselham Church inscription on a m0 990 
nument in - - 
Ivory Black, on the manufacture, 1s 
&c. of - : 930 
James I. letter of, to Sir T. Party 
Jackson, Mr. on the plans for 
ploring Africa - ‘ 
Jesus, son of Sirach, age of ; “ 
Jennings, Sarah, marriage ° 
Duke of Marlboroughwith = . 
, her introduction to Quee 


405 


Anne * 4 
» Queen Anne’s attachment 607 


to ° . Joa 














Joan of Arc, privilege of the nieces 
of - - - 137 
Johnson, J. on the tergiversations of 
the late Mr. Burdon - 486 
, Dr. remarks on the writings 
of : - 506 
Judge, not lawful for one to judge his 
own cause - - 482 
Justice, costs of the courts of, in Eng- 
land, for 1817 - . 919 
Juggernaut, account of a feast of, in 
India - - 235 
Kewby, Mr. account of some inven- 
tions of - - 
Kent, numbers at the close of the late 
election for - - 93 
, society of lawyers formedin 286 
Kew. accountof the death of Queen 
Charlotte at - . 464 
Kentucky, account of the state of 595 
Languages, seventeen, learned in 
fourteen years - - 454 
Langles, M. extract from his work on 
Iudian literature and English mis- 
aious - - 542 
Lawrence, Mr. his pysico-moral and 
political illustrations Jil, 214, 395 
Lancastrian System of Education in 
France, account of the . 193 
Lawyers, swarms of, in the United 
States - - 579 
Law, common, vindicated - 4S4 
» , on the construction of 
the rules of - 485 
Laws of Scotland, the late C. J. Fox on 24 
Lancaster, Mr., opinion of the French 
of - - 193 
, neglect of, by the national 





205 








schools . - 98 
» Mr. Blackburn on the neg- 

lect of - - 293 
Lammas-day, derivation of the term 39 


Lancashire, disturbance of the wea- 


vers at . - 280 
Lagan navigation, money appropri- 
ated to - 
Law, things requisite for - 137 
Labouring classes, state of the, in 
France - : 492 
Ladder, scaling, newly invented for 
fire-escape - ~ 206 
Landing at Dieppe, account of the 289 
L’ Ape ITALIANA - 206, 308 


Land, improved state of, in England 491 
—-—, of dividing a portion of, into 20 


small farms - + 208 
Lands, custom of the annual distri- 
bution of - - - 492 


Laws, NEw, of the Brrrisa LrarsLaTtion, 
56, 149, 243, 359, 438, 535 
Lane End and Longton, meeting of 


the inhabitants of : , 379 
L’Estrange, Roger, his declaration of 

not being a catholic - 39 
Leeds, pnblic baths about to be 

erected at - 568 
level, horizontal, method of discover- 


inga . - - 216 


INDEX, 





Lewis, M. G. Memoirs of - 569 


Leicester, late election at - 87 
Legacies, amount of duties on, in 
Great Britain, for 1817 210 


Legg, Mr. on maps of the Thames 109 
Lead and shot, amount of, exported 

in 1817 - - - 2it 
Leather do. - - ib. 
Leeds about to be lighted with gas Ss 86 
———-, philosophical and literary so- 


ciety formed at - - 568 
Lectures on Sundays substituted for 
praying + - 219 


Leamington Spa, increasing import- 
ance of - : 88, 282 
Learning, Mr. Furlong on the ten- 
dency of - - i2 
Lefebvre, M. his discourse un botany 439 
Levant and Barbary commerce, state 
of - . 409 
Libraries, lending paruchial, benefits 











of - - - 206 
, Mr. Cundliffe’s ad- 

ditions for - - 302 
, Mr. Soater’s list 

of books for : . 219 
» arguments in fa- 

vour of - - 6 


. list of books for 7 
Light-houses, money appropriated to, 





in Ireland, for 1817 - 
Lilly, M. W. his poem - 435 
Ligny, account of the victory of 617 
Licences, amount of duties on, in 
Great Britain, for 1817 - 209 


Licencing system, effects of, on the 
price and quality of beer - 78 
Linen manufactures, amount of, ex- 


ported in 1817 - 2K 
Lizard, a live one, lately discovered 
imbedded in coal - 549 


Liberty, the late C. J. Fox on ar 1 
Lincolnshire, late contested election 





at - - - 8T 
Liebig, Mr. G. his discovery respecting 
gas-lights - - 
Liverpool, late contest at : 85 
-, committee of ladies at - 473 
~—-, mecting of the concentric 
society at - ‘ - — 569 
Loudon, Mr. on the use of steam in 
hot-houses - 204, 298 
Lombardy, wretched state of the pea- 
santry in - - 39T 


Lottery, public revenue onthe + 209 
- Amount of duties on the, in 
Great Britain, for 1817 - 210 
Lolworth Church, epitaphin - 43 
Longevity, extraordinary instance of 5l 
Loch Ness, explanation why the wa- 
ters of, never freeze 107, 302 
Lord’s Prayer, Mr. Williams on the trans- 
lation of the - . 121 
London, on the utility of adorning , 217 
Lonnon, Inctpents, MARRIAGES, a0 
Deatus, in and near 78,181 ,272,467,561 
Lofft, Mr. his seeond letter from ia 
3 


Brussels e : 
Lofft, 
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Lofft, Mr.,on reform in parliament ~- 107 
Lowe, Sir H, letter of his to Count 
Bertrand - - 177 
Lucas, Mr. on Mr. Malthus’ Theory 
of Population ° - 100 
, Rev. C. on the duties of cler- 
gymen towards malefactors Al’ 
Luckcock, Mr. his plan for viewing 
the heavenly bodies - 
on the cultivation of the 
rhubarb plant . - 
on the principles of Prof, 
Malthus . - 
Lythographical drawings, M. Engel- 
mann, on a series of - 
Lyceum of Natural History, establish- 
mentof at New York - 
Lyons, description of the town of 
Manchester, number of children in- 
structed in Sunday schools at 
Madness, assertion made by Mr. 
Bakewell concerning + 
Maison, General, conference between 
him and the Emperor of Russia 
Mahogany, Mr, Callender’s method of 
seasoning - - 
Mavor’s Spelling Book, number of, 
sold per moath - 
Mainwarrivg, Mr. description of his 
steam-apparatus at Kariscourt 
Margate, number of visitors at, dur- 
ing the late season - 190, S82 
Marlborough, Duke of, Cox’s Me- 
moirs of - 2 
: » Original pa- 
pers of - ib. 
, account of his 
birth - - 
; account of his 


21 
487 
119 


260 
628 


280 
222 
367 
151 
280 
205 


602 








oo -—s- 


603 





rise - - - 604 
: » Marshal Tu- 
renne’s Opinion of him, « ib. 
, his marriage 
with Sarah Jennings ae ib. 
- , his conduct to 
King James - m 
his conduct at 
the revolution - ib. 
‘-, his base trea- 
chery ° 606 
; his arrest 607 
, his repeated 
treasons - 
: , his intimacy 
with Godolphin - ib. 
, his restoration 











605 














608 








to favor ‘ 609 


» his love for 





his wife ib. 


, his capture by 





the French . 610 





, his account of 
the battle of Blenheim ; ib. 
Marseilles, description of thetown of 628 
Massey, Mr. on the merits of his 
sounding machine - 
Milford, J. his tour in, 1814 : 


97 
625 





INDEX. 


Market place at Dj : 
2 | Dieppe, descrip. 
Manufactures of linen in Irel 
duties appropriated for mie 
Mad-house at Charenton, visittoa . = 
Marchmont, Earl of, letter from him . 
“as Lord Bolingbroke . 143 
alt, amount of duties on. ; ; 
Britain, for 1817 oi sia 909 
Madness, disquisitionon . 107 
Marriage with a wife’s sister, remarks 
on - ° - $22, 407 
Malthus, Prof, Dr. Purves reply to Qi3 
-, Mr. Lucas, on bis the- 
ory of population : - 100 
-, Mr. Sturch on the sys. 
tem and, principles of 294 
418 
487 











—-, arguments in favor of 
the doctrines of 


» Mr. Luckcock, on the 
doctrines of . 7 
Machinery, amazing extent of, in 
Great Britain . , 217 
Marshall, Wm. memoirs of « , al 
Marriage, ancient edict concerning | 137 
Map of the Thames, Mr, Scott on 
a e ° s . 222 
-, Mr. Leggona = 109 
Matter, on some of the phenomena and 
3 
240 








principles of ° ° . 
Macleure, Mr, on the geology of the 
West India Islands Nh 
Madrid, letter from the, cabinet of, to 

the allied sovereigns ‘ 
Medicine and medicine licenses, 

amount of duties on, in Great Bri- 

tain, for 1817 ° ° 210 
Meek, Rev. R. his peem ’ 46 
Melasses, amount of, exported in 

1817 ° ° 
Melancton, P. letter of, to C. Morit, 

ambassador to England - 231 
Menuon, account of the statue of . 61 
Mevrcat Report, 66, 103, 261, 360, ie 


180 


Zi! 


Menai, bridge about to be erected 
over the a ° 192 
MevzoroLocicaL Report, 71, 172, 266, 
364, 460, 552 
Meal and Flour, society for prevent- 
ing adulteration of | : 185 
Meteoric Stones, Mr. Brande ou the 
fall of , ° 
Memory, of the legal time of. 483 
Medusa French frigate, account of | ‘ 
the wreck of the ‘ P 49 
Mint, costs of the, in England, for ‘s 
1817 ‘ ° ++ hit 
Millin, Chev. death of, at Paris a 198 
Minera, description of, in Wales . 
Milk-tree, discovery of a, in the val- 
leys of Aragua ° . 
ror nti the river, description of 333 
Millers, on the adulteration of oe 
b , . ‘ . 
Stiestene, English, in India, extract 
from M. Langes’ work on 


* 











Motion, on some of the principles and 


phenomena of ee ee 310 
Monies, imprest, repaid, amount of, for 
1817 oere. evce 209 


Morit, C. letter of P. Melancton to 231 
Monticello, Signor, on the eruption of 
Vesuvius wees acee 2 
Moon’s surface, Mr. Dick on the 13 
Mountains, the Himala, Mr. Frazeron 1 
Monmouth, new road from, to Ragland, 


about to be commenced ee 283 
Moore, Rev. T. on the necessity of a 

new translation of the Scriptures 307 
Monastery of the great St. Bernard, ace 

count of a journey to the oe 398 
Moore, F. the almanack-maker, account 

of ecee esee 432 


Motteston, discovery of bones of the 


Mammoth at aeseed 473. 


Monroe, Mr. his message to the Congress 

the United States oor 556 
Mummery, Catholic, instanceof .. 336 
MustuM, THE BRiTisH «2 375 143 


Municipal Law, Blackstone on the 435 
Mussland, Mr. description of his steam 

apparatus at Stockport core 204 
Musical instruments, amount of exported 

in 1817 wenn oaue 211 
MuULIERIANA, Or anecdotes concerning 

the fair sex coee coos 516 
Mysteries of Udolpho, plagiarisms of 

Lord Byron from eons 20 
Naples, proceedings of the Royal Aca- 


demy of Sciences at esee 52 
o——eae, conduct of the King of, in 1815 616 
Napoleon, conduct of the ministry to- 

wards eee . eccee 62 
» note written by .. 76, 674 

and the Bourbons, lineson 334 
» his system of providing for 

the poor ore oaae 388 
—————, extract from the archives of 

the reign of eee ee 4°09 
wen, feelings of the French people 

towards coos ccoe =O 

» his conduct after the battle 

of Waterloo ccee «- 623 
» fatal consequences of the ab- 
dication of ones sani 624 


» his manner of living at Elba 632 
Navigation, sub-marine, Mr. Bainbrigge 




















on Borelli’s plan of eos 497 
Netherlands, King of, speech of the 368 
Newcastle, meeting lately held at 278 
New York, description of ee 578 





» observations on shopkeepers at 578 
» tents of houses and prices of 








necessaries at sees 2e = §80 
» establishment of the Lyceum 
of Natural History at ee 260 


——————, descriptior of the city-hall at 138 
» description of a boarding- 
house at eeecee eevee §77 
New Holland, large river discovered in 62 
Newspapers, amount of duties on, in 








Great Britain, for 1817. «ees = 20 
— » number of, published at 
Vermont eese seee 259 


Mewtatr Mae. No, 321. 


INDE xX, 





Newgate, state of che condemned cells at 487 
Newspaper-press, state of the, in Great 
Britain eeee ee seee $37 
Newport, society formed at ee svt 
Negroes, estimation of, in Philadelphia 81 
New Orleans, interesting particulars of 595 
Niger, on che late expedition to the 63 
Norwich, numbers at the close of the 


late election at Geecces 92 
——-——, tremendous storm at 139 
Normandy, relation of the people of, to 

the English cece ee 197 


ee, Observations on the le of 
Northleigh, near Woodstock, — 7 





villa lately discovered at ee 29 

Cross, observations on the prison 

vi eece . eeee I 

Northampton, late severe contest at ; ; 

Normans, ancient mode of killing cows 
among the ecse ove 15 

Norton, Col. original letters of Crom- 
well to eoce eeee 7 
Nottingham, late contested election at 6 
about to be lighted with gas 282 





, explosion of gunpowder at 378 
NorthWales, Miss Hutton’s fourth Tour 

in eece cece 128 
Northern expedition, ill success of the 451 
Norrisian prize-essay, subject of the 572 
Oat-seed, phenomena of eoce qt 
Obesity, extraordinary instance of 335 
OccuRRENCES, ARRANGEMENT OF 

PROVINCIAL 83, 185, 278, 376, 472, 567 
Offices, Blackstone on grants of o- «=485 
Oil, train, of Greenland-fishery, amount 

of, exported in 1817 cece 215 
——, apparatus for burning tar instead 

of, in lighting cities, &c. oe 457 
O’Lanfrac, Mr, his regulation for hack- 

ney-coaches coccce 30% 
» his collection of legal infor- 

mation esee eeee 432 
Old Bailey convictions of the year 1756 313 
Oldfield’s state of the representation, on 

the errors of eeee ce 213 
O’Meara, Mr. his letter to the governor 

of St. Helena coee , 74,175 
Opinions, the late C, J. Fox on difference 

of esse cence 24 
Ordnance, charges of the, for 1387 212 
Orford, Earl of, character of _ 634 
Osmanville, description of the village of 49% 
Ossian’s poems, discovery of @ manu- 





script copy of o* sees 255 
Oren a family one, Mr. Booth on the 

construction of seeeee 298 
Oxford, late contested election at «+ go 
———., meeting of freemen at 572 
Oyster Shells, mill for grinding, erected 

at Holkham —s ewes eo §=6190 
Paper, Messrs. Gilpin and Co.’s im- 

provements in making oe 455 


Paris, Sketches written written after an 
‘eee to, in Bee 196, 290, 38s 

——, regulations res at 

and original letter of Dr. Franklin 


from esse ee 26 


——, method of ar on rouge at Pr 
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Paris, mode of supplying, with water 300 
Paper, amount of duties on, in Great 
Britain, for. 1817 cree ” 209 


. Patentees, Mr. Purvis on the oaths of 305 


Parry, Sir T. letter of James I. to 230 
Palmer, J. memoirs of cove 373 
Parochial Lending-Libraries, benefits of 206 
— — » Mr. Souter’s 

list of books for eeee 219 
—maeee, arguments 

in favor of oe ee 6 
Pamphlets, amount of duties on, in Great 

Britain, for 1817 eee 210 
Pavillion at Brighton, sum spent by the 

Regent on the coco 574 
PATENTS, THE New 48, 146, 243, 333, 

435» 544 
Patriots, French, follies of, after the 
battle of Waterloo cove 624 
Parliament, Mr. Loffc on reform in 107 
-) restriction of members of 485 
Parliaments, annual, Mr. Lofft on 107 
Penitentiary in Philadelphia, description 

of the oe @ eese 587 
Peace, effects of, on the sale of books, 

&c. eee ee 449 
Petersfield, True Blue Club established at 574 
Pensions arid salaries, revenue on, in 

England and Ireland °° 2c9 
Penn, William, his maxims oe 518 








Pennsylvania, state of farms in 590 


Pells fees, amount of, in Ireland, for 
1817 cee oe 209 
Petty, Sir W. observations on the writ- 
ings of -_ ane 507 
Pestalozzi, M. his system of education 344 
Persia, observations aud anecdotes on the 
present state of yarn 399 
Peasantry in Lombardy, wretched state of 397 


‘Persecution for gleaning, case of 493 


Penury and literary distress, real case of 416 
Pennsylvania, admitable regulations of 

the gaol at cos ee 479 
Percival and Bellingham, on the affair 

—- 4. gece ehbe 18 
Philadelphia, Academy of Sciences at, ’ 

proceedings of the esac 240 
» description of ee 585 
» prices of necessaries and 
wages at eee “st 588 
» dress, &c. of the people of 590 











Pipes of earth, invention of we 284 


Pier of Dieppe, description of the 289 


Pitt, William, sketch of the character of 133 


Pittsburgh, description of the town of 592 
» prices_of necessaries at ib. 
» manufactories in and near ib. 


.Piate, jewellery, &c. amount of, export- 


ed in 1817 phinis 211 
Plagiarisms of Lord Byron ee 20 


Poor-rates, Mr. Ellerby on the liability 


of chapels to pay eces ee 131 
Post-office in England, revenue of the, 

for 1817 | eses a 209 
——- » in Ireland, ditto ee ib. 
“—————-, foreign, amount of duties on, 

in 1817 iia 6. cae 210 
“== , two-penny, ditto en ib. 


et 





Post-fines,; amount of, for 1817 

Post-horses, amount of 
Great Britain, for 1317 

Port of Dieppe, description of the - 


Poets, Italian, on a manuseri 3°§ 
Charlemont concerning * in 


POLITICAL AFFAIRs, 72) 173, 267, 


duties on, in ” 


216 
366, 
482, 553 
3%, 336, 


Polygonalscopes, Mr. Spilling “aca * 


construction of Sen 100 
Portsmouth and Arundel navigation, 
commencement of the works of 236 
» hew road formed to 574 
Politeness of the French, instances of 401 
Potatoe-berries, new process of extracting 
brandy from eoee 306 
Poor, Napoleon’s system of providing 
for the ‘ 


Poetry, Oricinar, 46, 145, 2 





——, provisions for, in Philadelphia st 
Pope, observations on the poetry of 506 
Portsea, meeting of the inhabitants of 574 
Polotsk, description of the town of 412 
Press, state of the, in the United States 601 
Prices of necessaries at New York 580 
Preston, numbers polled at the late elec- 
tion at o eect i 
Proposition, remarkable, geometrical de- 
monstration required of a oo - 4,90 
Prussian blue, discovery of, in England 67 
Printing, important inventions in 351 
Priestcraft, instance of the triumphs of 234 
Praying, Sunday morning lectures sub- 
stituted for ieee ene > 89 
Prejudice the cause of much evil among 
men | sate et 215 
Property-tax and income duty, amount 
of the, for 1817 ‘  pece 209 
Printed goods, amount of duties on, in — 
Great Britain, for 1817 as ib. 
Prison labour, beneficial application of 479 
Purvis, Dr. on his reply to Professor 
. Malthus eeeces eoce 213 
PusnicaTions, Listof New 55,156 
247, 345) 4429 53° 
, Review of New 
Musicat 150, 2539 345» 437953° 
Purves, Mr. on the oaths of patentees 305 
Purifier and bleacher, on che employ- 
ment of animal charcoslasa ++ 49 
Pyramid, second, of Ghiza, account of a , 
penetration into the cous ‘357 
Queries, philosophical ones -- 459 
Quatre Bras, account of the battle of 61 
Rayland, new road from, to Monmouth, ; 
about to be commenced coco. 393 
Race-horses, amount of duties on, 2 
Great Britain, for 1317 oes 
Radcliffe, Miss, plagiarisms of Lord . 
Byron from * 900%) seen 
Ramshaw, Mr. his use of steam in copper - t 
plate printing oe eons <4 
Reading, meeting of free electors at 
Relics, account of aes wera >. oe 
Representatives, popular, dutie 
insite a of literature from 


the, to ‘7 peace of Westfalia guiier, 





210 


73 


A 











Residence, acheap place of = +++ 12 
Rents of houses in New York, state of 580 
Religious establishments, C. J. Foxon 23 
Reading, Lancastrian mode of teaching it 195 
Revenues, public,amount of the, for 1817 209 
Receipts, amount of duties on, in Great 
Britain, for 1817 ese 210 
Residence of forty days, settlement by 482 
Representation, Oldfield’s state of the, 








on the errors of ee "oe 393 
dad of Dover, state ofthe 489 
Reform in parliament, Mr. Lofft on 107 
Remainders, contingent, remarks on 482 
Redemptioners, observations on, in Phi- 

ladelphia eesece @ee6 586 
Rhubarh-plant, Mr. Luckcock on the 

cultivation of the adit 21 
onus » quantity of, imported 

into Great Britain | eee 23 


Rhaiader Vawr, description of, ia Wales 1 30 
Riga, account of a journey from, to the 





Crimea: ee oe 9, 115,412 
Richardson, S, character of oe 134 
Richie» Mr. on his plan for exploring 

Africa oe eer? 3 
Richmond in America, description of 40 
River, a large one, discovered in New 

Holland ee ee 62 

Missouri, description of the 333 


Rights of Man, the late C. J. Fox, onthe 24 
Richardson, -Mr. letters between him 


and Dr, Young oe ° 43 
Road from Dieppe to Rouen, description 

of the oe ee we 1140S 
Roads in France, description of the 299 





- —, peculiar feature of 493 
Rome, Dr. R. Watson’s discoveries at 255 
Romsey, fire scaling-ladder invented at 382 
Roman Villa, Mr. Severn ona newly- 


discovered eee cee 29 
Roller-pump, an improved one, lately 

erected at Worcester - see ee 89 
Romilly Sir S. biographical memoir of 421 
Roscoe, Mr. literary character of 123 


Rochester, meeting of the freemen of 473 
Romance language, derivation of many 


English words from siboe 322 
Ross, permanent library established at 380 
Rouen, distance of Dieppe from 490 
Runcorn declared a free port oo 283 
Russia, manner of travelling in oo: 
-——-, Emperor of, conference between 

him and General Maison ee 367 
Rule, difference between it and law 484 
Salt, amount of duties on, in Great Bri- 

tain, for 1817 <¢e ee 209 
—<—, amount of, exported in 1817: 21t 
Saltpetre, British, do. ecce ib. 
Salaries and allowances, amount of in 

England, for 1817 eves 212 
Salonica and its dependencies, state of 

the trade with ee ee 4! I 


Sandwich, state of the representation at 219 
Salisbury music-meeting, performances 
of the ee ' ee «©6286 


Saturn's ring, Mr. Squire on oe 25 
Scarborough, Mrs. case of ‘ ee 477 








IN D EX, : 


School on the Lancasterian syitem, ge- 
neral order of the, in France + 193 


School masters, incapacity of many, with 
a remedy 








oe oe 0 
———=—=e, Cause of the disrespect in — 

which they are held Vode ib. 
Scarlet gowns, Act that all aldermen’s 

wives should have osc 39 
Schools, on the discipline of 203, 405 
————, national, the:r neglect of Joseph 
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